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in. This baby won't weigh you down. 
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Panasonic dares you to take the music 
where it's never been before. 









Go ahead. Take the big sound of Panasonic personal of acredit card. For full-bodied sound in minimum space. 
stereos to the limit. Because we give you extra- Our tiny tape systems are also packed with big 
ordinary ways to take the music beyond the bounds sound features. Like Dolby* for more music and less tape 
of the ordinary. To more places than ever before. noise. Auto-Reverse to play both sides of your tape 
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Who's Who, What's What, and Why 


When Ed Kiersh came to us, we 
assigned him two stories. The first was 
finding Ike Turner. We published that 
two months ago (August 1985), and 
“Ike's Story” received the acclaim and 
national attention Ed’s reporting 
deserved. 

The second story was David Crosby. 
“Are you sure you want to publish 
it?” Kiersh asked after he explained to 
Rudy Langlais and me what the real 
story was. Absolutely, | told him, and 
more so because it was a presentation of 
facts no one else seemed to want to 
face or bring to the public. The facts did 
not bear out another convenient portrait 
of artist as victim. The truth surrounding 
the sad, pathetic deterioration of one 
of America’s greatest and most original 
musicians is not pretty. In “The Death 
of David Crosby” (p. 66) the facts speak 
for themselves, they do not diffuse 
blame but apportion it. 

After you've read this story, you will 
almost surely feel you know Crosby 
personally, that you suffered as his 
friends did watching him repeatedly 
lapse back into serious drug addiction 
and trouble with the law, You'll feel 
as if you went to prison with him and 
you'll feel the relentless pursuit of Dallas 
prosecutor Knox Fitzpatrick, who is 
determined to put Crosby away. You'll 
probably feel frustrated, because, 
whether or not you like his music, you'll 
recognize the great shame of what's 
happening to a gifted human being. 

‘Another great shame is the way 
history has of repeating itself while fate 
washes its hands of the whole mess 
in disgust. At press time David Crosby 
is alive, though obviously not well 
Some of the people closest to him say 
he'll inevitably wind up like Belushi. 
Some of the others just concern 
themselves with keeping the show on 
the road. The show must go on, right? 

This is the sort of reporting most 
of the press stays away from, has no 
interest in until the person actually dies. 
Then, great diligence and speed are 
shown on the part of many reporters to 
get the facts, preferably warm and 
still wet. The right time for a story like 








this is while the man js stil alive and 
while it means something. 





This is our first 100-page issue. (Yes, we 
count the covers!) We're happy—no, 
delighted—no, wait: totally and utterly 
beside ourselves in pure, unbridled 

joy to be producing a magazine with 
this much in it. A promise: this magazine 
will never be a catalog of ads with a 
few articles sprinkled in as camouflage. 
That promise, incidentally, is to our 
advertisers too. SPIN is a magazine 
founded on a lot of strong editorial 
principles, and since it looks like we're 
going to make it as a business, those 
principles will be what we fortify first 
and foremost. 

Keith Richards rarely sits still for 
interviews, but we have a great one, 
conducted by Bill German (p. 44). Keith 
is the quintessential rock guitarist, 
and, to me, the backbone and spirit of 
the Rolling Stones. 

Buddy Rich is without question the 
finest drummer alive, or who ever lived. 
Says who? Musicians, mostly drummers. 
He sits still for interviews even less 
than Richards. But he opened up to 
Harold Conrad, who introduced Buddy 
to his wife Marie 34 years ago. Without 
encouragement, Buddy is outspoken— 
and Conrad encouraged him. There 
are not too many people on the planet 
like Buddy Rich, a musician’s musician 
who commands the respect of egghead 
classical and head-banging punk 
performers alike. 

On page 41, part three in our series 
of how to get out of fantasyland and 
make your own record. This series has 
been written eruditely and humorously, 
to say nothing of well, by Geza X, 
who our art director, Mark Weinberg, 
characterizes as “the seminal West 
Coast punk producer’—a description 
so important-sounding we thought 
it best to leave as is. 

Annette Stark and Scott Cohen 
teamed up to write “Models and Rock 
Stars” (page 58). Two and a half years 
ago I started telling Annette she should 
write. Now I'm paying for it. Literally 
and happily. 








Greg Tate and Wisdom (Wisdom is a 
writer, not just something that Greg 
possesses) combined to produce an 
outrageous interview with George 
Clinton and several members of P-Funk 
(page 74). Don Waller has known the 
Blasters since before that was 
fashionable and long before the 
American roots music revival was a 
mouthful of buzzwords. His piece “Just 
an American Band’ (page 94) is a 
clear, simple picture of who the Blasters 
are. 

The Blasters, incidentally, will be the 
second artists featured in our new, 
90-minute SPIN radio concert series. 
Our first concert, with Green on Red, 
airs around the middle of September, 
on different dates in different cities. 
Listen for our ads on your local FM 
station or your favorite college radio 
station, Or write to us for more details. 

One final note—this issue is the 
product of extra efforts by everyone at 
SPIN, but two people, Mark Weinberg 
and our new managing editor, Betsy 
Brevitz, performed outstandingly —far, 
far above the call of duty even | 
dictatorially demand, 








—Bob Guccione, Jr. 
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Top: Keith Richards, who remains the 
quintessential rocker. Above left: Harold 
Conrad, who interviewed Buddy Rich. 
Above right: Annette Stark, one of 

‘our newest writers. Below left: exciting 
punk hardcore band D.O.A, profiled 
on p. 26. 
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_CHOOSE YOUR CASSETTE TAPE 
AS CAREFULLY AS YOUR CASSETTE DECK. 





If you own a deck like one of these, you were obviously 
concerned with low wow and flutter, extended frequency 


When it comes to choosing cassette tape, why behave any 
differently? 
Denon’s new High Density HD8 formulation is 
the finest high-bias tape you can buy. Its “High 
Technoroum” dispersion and binding plus its 
metal hybrid formulation guarantee digital level 
performance on the widest range of cassette 
decks (including yours). You can keep an eye 
on things through Denon’s new giant window. 
And enjoy your music knowing HD8 is guaranteed 
for a lifetime. 
So how good is your cassette deck? With Denon HD8 
it’s better than you think. 


DENON 


Digital tape from the inventors of digital recording 
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POINT 
BLANK 


Letters 
Edited by Karen Dolan 


Dear SPIN: 


That Beastie Boys article really took the 
cake. That's got to be the only article 
I've ever read (in a “serious” rock mag) 
in which the only mention of the 
band’s music is in the intro. C’mon, 
what is this, a 16 Magazine “Fact File” 
or something? Will “Win a Free Trip 

to Hollywood” be next? Personally | 
can't wait for the Ricky Schroeder story. 





Peace, 
Wendy Khaia 
Upper Marlboro, MD 


ACTUAL & UNRETOUCHED SPIN 
MEMO: 


Memo To: Everyone 
From: Diana Holtzberg 
Date: April 23, 1985 
Re: Keeping Secrets 





To protect ourselves, it is now SPIN 
policy to keep upcoming issues quiet. 
DO NOT reveal what our cover, 
features, record reviews, etc., will be to 
the outside world. 

Loose lips sink ships! Violators will be 
subject to a fate worse than death . . . 





Ed. Note: Apparently, unforgivably, 
there's a traitor amongst us . . . a real 
Arnold Palmer (whatever). Sure, the “Ike 
Turner Exclusive” was important but 
the Schroeder piece was really going to 
set SPIN apart. Investigative journalism 
nonpareil. Cohen's interview and 
Scavullo’s photos are now shelved due 
to a weak link in our otherwise steadfast 
system. 

We can only expect that now other 
music journals will rush to press 
attempting to scoop our “Win a Free 
Trip to Hollywood to Meet Ricky 
Schroeder Contest.” No, Wendy, there 
is no “peace” at SPIN this month, 





Ben Stein missed the whole point... 
what really sucks about television is 
that it is reality. 


“A Neuclear Man” 
Greensboro, NC 


PS. Lou Reed rides a Honda Scooter? 
8 


Ed. Note: Here is just a taste of the 
loverhate relationship flourishing/ 
festering between SPIN loyalists and 
Henry Rollins, the lead singer of Black 
Flag: 


Henry Rollins piece was a blast. 
Although | think Black Flag are a bunch 
of no-talent scum. 


Thank you, 
Matthew Hurst 
Levittown, PA 


Who gave Henry Rollins a pen and told 
him he could write? That person should 
be punished (so should Rollins). Tell 
Rolly to go back to his bad band and 
make some more drab drivel dullness 
music to stay busy. 


Michael Brown 
Toronto, Canada 


Let’s hear some more from Henry 
Rollins; he’s good. And whatever you 
do, don’t ever give us an exposé on 
Boy George's sex life; some tales are 
better left untold. 


Liz, a Floridian desperately 
seeking SPIN #4 
Gainesville, FL 


Ed. Note: Sorry, Liz, but that tale will 
have to be told . . . that was our back-up 
if the Schroeder piece fell through. 


Dear Henry: 


After reading your essays in SPIN, | just 
had to write and tell you three very 
important things: 1) Dry wit is the most 
powerful of aphrodisiacs, therefore 
». « 2). want to marry you and bear 
your children, And to demonstrate 
my sincerity, | want to tell you a secret, 
something | won't even admit to my 
dearest friends . . . 3) | ike Duran 
Duran’s “A View toa Kill” . . . really. 
Call me. 


Kim Greer 
Ottawa, Ontario 
Canada 


Ed. Note: As you know, Kim, little 
seems sacred where secrets are 
concerned at SPIN these days! 


Re: Recent TV appearance by Bob 
Guccione, Jr. 


They should have categorized last 
night's “interview” as media's biggest 
mental enema. | have seen more 
animation in a dead bullfrog on the 
dissection table in a seventh-grade 
laboratory biology class. Your 
fundamental inability to conduct normal 
social intercourse was fucking incredible! 
You were virtually comatose, and the 
six people who saw the “show” 
(including the five dead pickpockets in 
the city morgue) would have to agree 
that you looked like a penguin on 
Quaaludes. 

1 only watched the fiasco because 
you paid me. Watching your feeble body 
and unoccupied brain sputtering 
accented Korean platitudes led me to 
the bathroom more than once. 

| was impressed with your stream-of- 
conscious ramblings and linguistic 
lapses into ancient Arabic pansy songs. 
Your dim-witted insights put me into 
a trance. However, the attempts at self- 
deprecation were the truest statements 
ever to issue forth from your quivering 
and sweaty upper lip. They should 
have interviewed a 2,000-year-old 
corpse—it would have been more 
illuminating. You just proved, once 
again, that you are your own worst 
enemy. 

Call me if this letter doesn’t kill 
you. ... 


Bruce Eldridge 
New York, NY 


I was actually reading the TopSpin 
section. There was something that 
bothered me; like, the first three 
paragraphs. | don’t really care whether 
you're a strict Catholic or that some 
“angel" visited you. 


Roxy Christie 
Warren, MI 


Ihave a couple of suggestions: One, 
expand your coverage of R&B. Black 
music is consistently high-quality stuff; 
sad to say, most white music is pretty 
sickly. As far as R&B goes, I'll usually 
take old-fashioned soul (Aretha, James, 
et. al.) and some current stuff (Michael 
Jackson, Donna Summer, Teena Marie) 
‘over most of the over-hyped rap. Rap 

is limited and if you've heard a little of 
it, you've basically heard it all. 

‘Two, | think we should cool it a bit 
on this British invasion hype. Very little 
of what's coming out of England is 
anything but trendy fad. 


Robert Toomey 
Madison, WI 


Fd. Note: Robert, your advice has not 
gone unnoticed. You will neither see nor 
read of sickly-white-British-rappers in 
future issues of SPIN. Also, you'll be 
pleased to learn that Glenn O'Brien and 
Mark Weinberg are, for obvious reasons, 
currently on a special soul assignment 
in Connecticut. 








Lam old enough to remember who Ike 
and Tina are, and | don’t feel he made 
her who she is. She now is at least 
six times as popular as she was with 
him. Furthermore, she is a good 
influence on children—as opposed to 
Madonna, who tells you that men with 
money and expensive gifts are 
important, and Cyndi Lauper, who 
shows kids that wearing shoes that don’t 
match is stylish and gets lifted around 
in a garbage can in her video. 

Well, SPIN, you really blew it! By the 
way, I'm going to see Tina's concert 
‘on August 3, and | was more than 
happy to pay $17 for a ticket. You better 
believe I’m giving her this magazine! 


Nina Ricci 
No address 


The Ike story was full of life and added 
new understanding on some of the 
underlying reasons for the breakup of 
Ike and Tina. Please let Ike know 

that many of us are anxiously awaiting 
his return to show business. | hope 
that he has finally found peace and love. 


Rasheeda Rasul 

Sacramento, CA 
MORE HARDCORE, MORE 
HARDCORE. Connecticut hardcore! 


Gina D’Andrea 
New Haven, CT 


Fd. Note: Connecticut hardcore??? Is 
that when you rip the alligator off your 
shirt and really get down? 





Marcus Nepel 
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3-6210 Mini-Steteo with dual cassette system, 
The “4x 4” is cool to the touch, but its four- 
speaker system and four-band graphic equalizer 
will sizzle your senses. And it’s hot off the press from 
General Electric What else is hot? This dual cassette 
 — mini-stereo, with a hig} d dubbing system, lets you 
make extra cassettes so you'll think you're seeit 
(G soasinrenes esntane oF cn EET CMH double. GE also has a new personal cassette player with 





MHz em stereo 


i, 


equalizer to customize your sound. 
ack things up, there's the new GE 
Personal stereo cassette é; 
the GE Power of Music lucts 


dealer today. 
_No one lets you experience the power of 
nusic like General Electric. 











Yakety Yak 


Photographs of rats enjoying a 
welcome relief fram saccharin 
testing were taken by. Brian 
Albert 





Extraterrestrial 
comic? Nerd god? 
Or less? 








Yakety Yak 


Above: Pete Townshend, as 
rendered by the computer 
graphics of Micha Riis. Top: 
Ema Philips 





How to Dance, Part One 


This month we are visiting with Fred Schneider, noted singer of 
the B-52s. Fred is an excellent dancer. He loves unusual steps like 
the Boston Monkey and the Cha Cha, but his favorite step of all 
is the Jerk. 

“To me the Jerk was the greatest dance of the ‘60s. It was the 
greatest because it was the coolest. It was so versatile. 

“The Cool Jerk is basically an uptempo Jerk. You move around 
the floor a lot, whereas with the Jerk you would put on the most 
blasé, bored expression and just jerk your body back and forth 

“The perfect record to do the Jerk to is ‘Dancing in the Streets’ by 
Martha and the Vandellas. ‘Going to a Go Go’ is good too. It 
‘went real well with a lot of Motown records. 

“To do the Jerk, you put your hands above your head and you 
let your backbone slip. You raise up one arm and you bring it 
down, Then you raise the other arm up and let it down. Then you 
bring both arms up above your head. Tilt your head to the side 
and put your legs out one in front of the other. That's the Jerk. 

Its hard to do the Jerk. It takes a while to get it. | used to practice 
all the time and | could never figure out how to do it. | practiced 
in front of a big mirror. Then one day my back slipped the way 
it’s supposed to when you're doing the Jerk. A lot of people look 
stiff doing it. You have to let your backbone slip. And you have 
to practice until your body does that.” 

What does it feel like when your backbone slips? Is it like going 
toa chiropractor? “You get one shiver. One big shiver.” —G.O'B. 





Gory Green 








Why do you think 
they call them 
clubs? 


Imagine anyone harder to 
organize than musicians. As 
any bandleader knows, it’s all 
you can do to get ‘em to 
show up on time, even if you 
follow MST—Musicians’ 
Standard Time, Hardly a union 
organizer's dream. 

But the Rock/R&B 
Organizing Committee of 
Local 802 of the American 
Federation of Musicians has 
lots of new recruits lately, 
for a simple reason: working 
conditions in New York clubs 
have sunk to an all-time low. 
How low? Thanks to 
Reaganomics, subminimum 
wages and sweatshops are 
making a comeback. But what 
garment worker or grape 
picker would ever pay the 
employer for the privilege of 
toiling for him? Yet in some 
cases, bands are expected to 
do precisely that: pay to play. 

For now, the Rock/R&B 
Committee is singling out 
Jimmy Pullis, owner of Trax 
and J.P's, two showcase 
venues in Manhattan, as the 
worst offender, While not 
as trendy as Danceteria or the 
Peppermint Lounge, Pullis's 
clubs lure musicians with 
a longstanding (though now 
fading) reputation as industry 
watering holes—clubs where 
record company A&R boys 
are said to congregate and 
scout for new acts. “More 
bands have been signed out of 
Trax than any other club in 
the world,” Pullis's assistant, 
John Montgomery, boasted 
recently, a claim as 
unverifiable as it is grandiose. 

Still, nothing can tantalize a 
struggling newcomer like 
the prospect, however remote, 
of a record deal. So Pullis 
can set a policy (his opponents 
say a scam) whereby musicians 
pay the club $55 per set to 
“rent” the sound and lighting 
equipment. Even then, the 
audience must specify at the 





The black and white badge of 
courage. 
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door which band (out of three 
‘on the bill) they've come to 
see, and unless more than 50 
name your band, you get 
zilch, Then add to (or subtract 
from) all this the expenses 

an unsigned band must incur: 
flyers, postage, rehearsal 
space, parking, and so on. It 
adds up (or doesn’t add up) to 
a loser. 

Enter the rejuvenated Local 
802. Until recently, younger 
musicians, whether in rock, 
R&B, or “outside” jazz, have 
viewed A.F. of M. locals in 
many parts of the country as 
the enemy—or at best as a 
dues-collecting, do-nothing 
nuisance. The union had long 
neglected, if not despised, 
these younger players, 
remaining incredibly behind 


Organizing Committee, for 
which no dues or formal 
membership are required. The 
committee started surveying 
hundreds of rock-circuit players 
about their experiences, 
hosting seminars on various 
aspects of the biz, and 
attempting to set minimum 
standards for fair practices in 
clubs. But it was their boycott 
against Jimmy Pullis's pay-to- 
play policy that really struck a 
responsive chord. 

After hearing numerous 
horror stories about alleged 
short counts at the door, 
the committee made repeated 
efforts to arrange a 
nonadversarial meeting. “It's 
not in our interest to put 
the club owner out of 
business,” Kornfeld says. But 








-THIS NEXT ONE'S 
UNACCOMPANIED... IT'S 
GOT A CHORUS...1 MAY 
FORGET THE WORDS BUT |: 
HERE GOES..."J1 COME 

BY YAR MY LORDY, COME 
BY YARY]..." - SORRY, 
WRONG KEY,..ULL 
START AGAIN. 


the times, with a dwindling 
old-fogey membership and a 
mentality stuck in the big-band 
era. “You got the impression 
that they were kind of hoping 
rock ‘n’ roll would just go 
away,” says Russell Alexander, 
a young rocker who called 
attention to these problems in 
1983. Luckily, he found a 
sympathetic ear in Local 802 
treasurer Barry Kornield. 

Thus began the 
semiautonomous Rock/R&B 
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Pullis stonewalled. For 
months. 

Then, on March 1, a bizarre 
event: serenaded by a violinist 
playing Tchaikovsky, dozens 
of musicians, many disguised 
in ski masks, picketed Trax. 
Again, they asked only for a 
meeting, Again, Pullis was 
intransigent. Not even a polite 
letter from venerable producer 
John Hammond, Sr., could 
budge him. So on May 31, 
another, larger picket line, this 





time complete with video 
crew. Still, silence, (Pullis hasn't 
returned my phone calls, 
either.) And so the matter 
stands. 

Today, everyone is fixated 
‘on the handful of success 
stories in music, and no one 
even likes to think about all the 
musicians who get screwed. 

In fact, the rock ‘n’ roll 
universe has come to resemble 
nothing so much as a Third 
World economy, with a small, 
wealthy top, a huge, 
desperately poor bottom, an 
no middle, 5 

It wasn’t always so. There 
was a time when there were 
intermediate levels of success 
in music, Nonsuperstar bands 
could make a decent living, 
club owners took a reasonable 
profit, and audiences could 
enjoy a low-budget good time 
(certainly more fun than 
being herded into stadiums at 
scalper prices). The question 
is how to make nightclubs 
‘once again a pleasurable 
experience for all concerned. 

Thave my doubts about 
the traditional trade-union 
approach. Only by adopting 
some internal standards of 
quality control—so audiences 
don’t get burned by shitty 
performers who have no 
business calling themselves 
musicians—can any 
organization for musicians’ 
self-help gain popular support. 

Ain't gonna be easy. 
Conditions in clubs have been 
a long time in deteriorating 
to their present, dreary state. 
And conditions in the overall 
economy hardly help (how 
deep is your recovery?). 
Perhaps the most positive 
development of late is that new 
blood may bring fresh thinking 











Below: picketers outside Trax 
club in New York City. Above 
Nightmares at, and for, Shea 
Stadium. 
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Baseball Altamont 


When New York City’s 
Nightmares decided to have a 
record release party for their 
“Baseball Altamont” single, 
they knew they couldn't get the 
jaded music media 
heavyweights out to a club. 

So manager Antone Desantis 
decided to hold the party at 
Shea Stadium—during a Mets 




















game. “We rented the box 
for $1,000, 50 guests at $20 a 
head," says Desantis, A 

the tickets for the July 19 game 


were spoken for within three 
days after they announced 


into the stodgy American 
Federation of Musicians. So if 
you're in New York, whether 
player or true music-lover, 
support the committee (don’t 
cost ya nothin’). If elsewhere, 
start your own. Use your 
imagination—it’s an 800 
number. And Solidarity is not 
a Polish joke. 


—Tom Ward 








the event. “The big problem 
was getting the money o 

of the guests. | said, ‘Look, | 
know you're spoiled brats, but 
since when do you go to a 
baseball game for free?’ 

“Part of the deal was that 
the Nightmares got their name 
on the scorecard, like any 
corporate party. The Mets 
office gave me such hell. I'd 
call up and they'd go, ‘Oh, it’s 
that guy from the rock band 
again.’ It took a long time to 
convince them we were real.” 
Just like the Mets themselves 





Rent-a 


Fan 





Having trouble sleeping, or 
maybe waking up? Are you 
tired, listless, always 
disappointed? Do you bore 
even yourself? Maybe what 
you need is mass adulation. 
Now, in Los Angeles, where 
you can buy almost anything, 
for $125 and up you can rent 
your very own fan club. 

For the base rate, Lissa 
Negrin and Mindy Greenfield, 
the former Beatlemaniacs 
who started Rent-a-Fan-Club, 
will dress as ’50s fans, yell 
your name, and generally 
cause a commotion. The 
deluxe package offers weeping 
females, autograph hunters, 
jostling paparazzi, and heckling 
reporters. 

Rent-a-Fan-Club has been 
hired by everyone from Cher to 
Johnny Carson's office (for Ed 
McMahon), as well as by 
innumerable struggling actors, 
one of whom hired them to 
“fan” him while he was 
meeting a producer. The fans 
and their paying idol all enced 
up in a swimming pool, but 
the client got the part. 


—essica Berens 


Get more music with less distortion. 


While other audio cassettes make big noise—TDK 
makes big music. It delivers sound so pure, undistorted 
and incredibly true to life—it seems bigger than life. 

That's because TDK’s higher MOL, lower distortion 
and wider dynamic range give you more brilliance, and 
more musical pleasure than you’ve ever heard before— 
on any cassette deck. 

Whether you choose TDK AD normal-bias or SA high- 
bias cassettes, you’re in for a great new dimension of 
listening pleasure, backed by a full lifetime warranty. 

TDK. For the biggest sound around, you've got to 
hear the difference. 


TDK. 


WHERE GREAT ENTERTAINMENT BEGINS. 


Tommy Shaw/in concert. Jerry Kramer, Management. Pholo by John 5 


1985 TDk Electroni 
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Judge pulls plug 
on TV wrestlers 


ay 


A court barred two Staten 
Island teenage brothers from 
watching professional wrestling 
on TV because they got too 
violent while reenacting 
the matches at home. 

The brothers practiced 
“body slams,” “choke locks,” 










[My head almost exploded 
as all the earth's knowledge 
entered my brain, 





Japanese bubblegum stars Shonentai 
make Menudo look like beginners. 


Dear Kazukiyo Nishikiori, Katsuhide Uekesa, and Noriyuki 
Higashiyama, 

Tlove you. 

You are all so cute | don't know whether to eat you or wear 
you. 

V've bought your Shonentai lunchboxes, chocolate bars, clothes, 
posters, stickers, notepads, and videos. I’ve read your award- 
winning biography, Adventure Boys Around the World, with its 200 
glossy pictures in full color. There you are at daybreak, noon, 
and sunset—playing in the sea, gamboling gaily in the snow, 
leaping in the woods, in shorts, in perfectly coordinated overcoats 
and scarves, in astronaut outfits, in Rome, in Egypt. You're 
doing your hair, rehearsing in sweats, sipping champagne. (One of 
you has frightful teeth, by the way.) 

O Shonentai. 

You are the most popular group in Japan and Asia. Your manager 
Johnny (“the Shogun of Entertainment’) Kitigawa says you receive 
50,000 letters a day from little girls like me. | know your 
biography has sold 20 million copies since March, | know how 
much you weigh, | know when your birthdays are. 

| play your video on my 41-inch-screen Sony Videoscope TV 
every day. My brother says that compared to you, Cheerios look 
talented, and that you should rename yourselves the Stinkeroonies. 
He's just jealous because he can’t fill 55,000-capacity concert 
halls. | don’t mind that your sugary technopop songs are 
predictable, or that your dancing is someties a little out of sync, 
‘or that one video rips off the opening sequence of West Side Story 
down to the clicking fingers. 

‘ don’t mind this at all because you never have a hair out of 
place. 

‘© Shonentai. Why haven't you made a record yet? 

Love and kisses, SWAK, etc. 


Yaki Toritogo 
Tokyo 


Dear Yaki, 

We, Japan’s newest teen sensations, have just signed a 
worldwide record deal with WEA and will release a record when 
we've learned to speak English: 


Sincerely, 
Shonentai 


Jessica Berens 


Commitment 


The award for the most 
inappropriate song sung at 
Live Aid regretfully goes to 
Midge Ure and Ultravox 

for their rendition of “Vienna.” 
The song's chorus includes 
repetitions of “This means 
nothing to me.”” 


—P). Heller 
at) 


Shonentai (above): We'd tell 
you who’s who, but we don’t 
read Japanese. Opposite 
page: “By strangers honored 
and by strangers mourned’ — 
Alexander Pope, Some 
unknown soldiers drop in on 
Jim Morrison, 


and “figure-four locks” so 
hard they injured each other. 

Often the younger brother 
would shake violently and, 
calling himself “Rowdy Roddy 
Piper,” describe to his mother 
all the horrible things he was 
going to do to her. 

On one occasion he put a 
“sleeper hold” on his mother 
while she was stir-frying 
vegetables in the kitchen. She 
was able to break the hold 
and went on to win the match. 


—Scott Cohen 


World Beat 


Yellowman, the salacious 
skanker whose purple raps 
have kept him in hot water for 
many years, had surgery 
recently. His ironic ailment? 
Cancer of the jaw. Get well 
soon, Yellow. . . . Reggae’s first 
Grammy winners, Black Uhuru, 
have been dropped 
unceremoniously by Island 
records. The label also lost 
Aswad on the eve of that 
Britain-based group's first cross- 
country tour of America. 

Then Island fired nearly half its 
entire U.S. staff, indicating 
the end may be near for the 
imprint that broke reggae 

to the world. One last gasp 
may be the long-awaited 
7-inch release of the banned 
King Sporty version of “Buffalo 
Soldier,” which Rita Marley 
and Chris Blackwell spent 

a reported $150,000 to keep 
from coming out at the same 
time as Bob's “Confrontation” 
LP. One can see why, too, 
since this version cuts anything 
that’s come before; a flat- 

out racehorse rampage that 
makes you wonder why it has 
been issued on a plain white 
label, stuffed behind an 
unneeded remix of “Three 
Little Birds,” and sold only in 
the U.K. . . . Boston reggae- 
master Tim Barry has 
resuscitated his fine fanzine 
Judgment Times, its current 
issue dealing with African 

as well as reggae music. 
Copies by mail for just a buck 
to: Box 132, 89 Massachusetts 
Ave., Boston, MA 02115... . 
Sunny Ade’s final Island LP 
will be out shortly; it’s the 
soundtrack to Robert Altman's 




















‘SUPPER'S 
EAD’ 
Layee %, 


film O.C. and Stiggs, made 
two years ago in Phoenix, and 
also about to emerge at last. 
Ade has a winter tour of the 
U.S. planned; his new lineup 
includes six women—three 
singers and three dancers. . . . 
Roots legend Yabby You, 

also known as Vivian Jackson, 
has a new LP due any day 
from Shanachie, the same 
outfit that’s about to issue a 
compilation of the best of Ras 
Michael and the Sons of 
Negus. . . . Long-dormant 
Mighty Diamonds played the 
Osaka World's Fair to 
tremendous acclaim, and a 
live album of the show will be 
released by Washington's 

Live and Learn imprint. Lead 
singer Tabby is fully recovered 
from wounds received from 

a stray bullet at a Miami dance 
last winter. . . . "Fam 
Africa” is the Canadian reggae 
community's answer to all 
those Ethiopian-oriented relief 
records that have sprung up 
‘everywhere. Penned by 
Webber Sister Cynthia, it 
includes Stranger Cole and 
others on one of the nicest of 
the charity projects. It’s 
available stateside through 
LA's Scorcher Records. . . 
And am | the only one who 
took deep offense to Kenny 
Loggins’s and others’ gratuitous 
remarks on the Live Aid show 
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about how “every genre of 
popular music” was 
represented on the Philadelphia 
and Wembley stages? Where 
were the black reggae and 
African music? Jamaicans were 
singing of Ethiopia decades 
before the trendy PopPack 
discovered its existence. 
Wouldn't it have been great to 
see Black Uhuru sing “The 
Whole World Is Africa”?. . . 
having 
completed a trilogy of reggae 
books, turns his attention 

next to an overview of the 
current African music 

scene. . . . jimmy Cliff has 
penned four new tunes for the 
soundtrack of Club Paradise, 

a Hollywood motion picture in 
which he costars. Look for a 
soca-reggae soundtrack from 
the folks responsible for Ghost 
Busters and The Big Chill. 
“The Reggae Beat,” the L.A. 
radio show | host on non- 
commercial KCRW, drew a 
record-breaking $45,000 

in pledges in just 10 hours in 
its June fund drive. Yet 
commercial radio still blithely, 
blindly rejects the vast 
audience for reggae and world 
beat music, continuing its 
dinosaur ignorance of trends 
that will not die. Beware, 
Babylon! 











—Roger Steffens 





The Day the 
Music Died 


Brian Jones: Pisces 
Horoscope for Thursday, July 
3, 1969: Inviting friends you 
really like to some party could 
be good fun now. You could 
be relieved of your tensions. 
Following a party at his house, 
a friend found him dead at 
the bottom of his swimming 
pool. Cause of death was 
drowning, but high levels of 
alcohol and barbituates were 
found in his blood 





Jimi Hendrix: Sagittarius 
Horoscope for Friday 
September 18, 1970: In 
considering talks, plans, career, 
don’t neglect to consider 
health problems. Be more 
interested in getting work done 
instead of going on a tangent. 
Found dead in London 
apartment. Suffocated on his 
own vomit, following a 
barbituate binge. 


Janis Joplin: Capricorn 
Horoscope for Sunday 
October 4, 1970: Old friends 
make pleasant companions, 
but keep to practical ones who 
will not give you emotional 
reasons for indulgences 

An old friend found her in a 
Hollywood hotel room, dead 
from a heroin overdose. 


Jim Morrison: Sagittarius 
Horoscope for Saturday, July 
3, 1971: Keep out of trouble in 





every way that you can. Your 
fun may seem cut down a 





little, but seek out unusual 
friends to liven things up. 
Died in Paris of an apparent 
heart attack. 


Mama Cass: Virgo 
Horoscope for Monday, July 
29, 1974: Your mate, others, 
and family tend to look at 
things through rose-colored 
glasses today. You're likely to 
shift your base of operations. 
Still, morale is good and 
worries are few 

Choked on a ham sandwich. 
There were a few people 
with her in the London room 
at the time, but they thought 
she was sleeping and didn’t 
want to disturb her. 


Elvis Presley: Capricorn 
Horoscope for Tuesday, August 
16, 1977: Private hang-ups 
affecting your work schedule 
or health interests could prey 
‘on your mind. Attitudes 
toward animals, tenants 
employees, andlor health are 
apt to be extreme. 

Died at Graceland of coronary 
arrhythmia. Known to be 
heavily into prescription drugs. 





John Lennon: Libra 
Horoscope for Monday, 
December 8, 1980: You thrive 
in the upper echelons of 
business. Schedule meetings 
and send out resumes. Voice 
anger immediately. Bypass 
the social scene. 

Shot walking into his New 
York apartment building 


Scott Cohen and 
Nina Guccione 


DANCE, SHOUT, KNOCK YOURSELF OUT WITH... 


“...of all the highpoints that night-from Hall's powerful 
performance of his self-penned song ‘Everytime You Go 
Away’ to the rousing Sam and Dave classic ‘When 
Something Is Wrong With My Baby,’ one moment stood 
out from all the rest. 


The first hit single 


A NITE AT THE APOLLO LIVE! 


The Way You Do The Things You Do/My Girl.’ 
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JOHN COUGAR MELLENCAMP 





10 new songs that hit home and hit hard. 
Includes the hit single “Lonely OP Night” 


Produced by Little Bastard and Don Gehman 
, ist Management: Tommy Mottola, Champion Entertainment Org. PolyGram Records 


Britain's the James and 
the Nightingales 
practice the power of 
positive antipop. 


Life 

ina 
Northern 
Town 


Article by Barney Hoskyns 


hen punk happened,” says Tim Booth, 
“there was a big explosion of energy, but 
eventually the energy was dissipated, and 
in the last few years there’s been very little good stuff 
in independents. 

“What good bands there have been have quickly 
gone on to majors. The independents have just been 
‘a nursery for young bands before they sign to majors, 
and they haven't been able to break out of that, 
because they’re just not very together. They seem to 
have this very British fear of money and of business. 
It’s like money’s dirty and if you get beyond certain 
sales figures you've lost your credibility. It’s a funny 
attitude that you can’t help admiring in some 
respects, but it’s quaint and dishonest.” 

Booth sings with the three-year-old Manchester 
‘quartet James, whose two singles have been released 
by Factory, one of the few independent labels to stay 
afloat on the English pop scene, James plans—“in our 
‘own way and time”—to be massive. A step toward 
this goal is touring North America with the Smiths, 
another independent success and another quartet 
from Manchester. 

“| think we could be huge,” says Booth. “As big as 
the Police. They've done alright and managed to 
keep a lot of credibility. We don't know if there's a 
market for us, but the people who want to hear us 
will find us.” 

James's 12-inch EP Village Fire, on the Focus label, 
shows them to be an even more delicious assault on 
pop music than their patrons. Less sentimental, James 
is made up of folkish ascetics who damn pop with a 
wry affection that makes them sound like an English 
R.E.M. The five songs are clean and clear, loose but 
supple, stemming from a basic Velvet Underground 
germ and stripped of power-rock trappings. They are 
honest and cheerful and witty and involving. “What's 
the World” recalls the rush of Patti Smith’s “Horses.” 











“If Things Were Perfect” is the Smiths fronted by 
Jonathan Richman. 

In a way this music is so consciously not Simple 
Minds or U2 that it implies those swirlingly emotive 
groups by omission. Perhaps James is writing their 
negative. The risk with the bold declamations of 
“Folklore” and "Hymn From a Village” is that they 
are too clever: a critique from outside pop, metapop. 
In these songs about singing and writing, the lyrics 
question their own meaning. One senses a 
painstaking effort not to write obvious melodies. 

Yet there is love here, the real desire to approach 
and communicate, Onstage James is all smiles and 
minimal pose, music pushed to the brink of chaos 
and reined back in. As with R.E.M., one senses four 
people piling into a center, vocals and guitar lines 
‘overlapping and crisscrossing, rather than four 
separate pockets of sound. Instead of reproducing by 
rote, the modal tunes build and unfold with an 
‘organic tension. 

“When we're doing a song,” says Booth, “it’s like 
everybody's pulling at it from different directions, 
"cause everyone's got different ideas of where the 
song should go. Most of our songs are built on 
mistakes. In fact, most of our songs are mistakes!” 

“We don’t know what a middle eight is," adds 
guitarist Larry Gott. “We just do what's interesting 
and what sounds good. If you're not technically 
proficient, you tend to use your ear rather than your 
mind.” 

In fact, technically James is far better than they 
allow, better than the Smiths or New Order, also from 
Manchester. Drummer Gavan Whelan and bassist Jim 
Glennie have played together for six years, and the 
‘experience shows. And Larry Gott’s long stint in 
northern cabaret show bands must have taught him 
about middle eights. 

“At first, living in Manchester, you couldn't help 
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but sound like Joy Division,” says Booth. “Everything 
was really depressing, and we had to work away from 
that. You suddenly see the attitude behind what 
you've been doing, behind Iggy, the Birthday Party, 
and people like that. Basically, they made a big 
mistake—an interesting mistake and one that can 
teach you a lot, but still a mistake. 

“We used to be into extremes, and we'd come up 
with quite a lot of depressing material. But we got to 
the point where we thought, what's the use of playing 
this to people, what's the use of depressing people 
more, so whenever we came up with a depressing 
bass line or vocal or whatever, the others would try to 
uplift it somehow and make it more positive.” 

Given that much independent-sector music seems 
to be about intimidating people through negativity, 
James's aims are laudable. For James, being, 
emotionally and physically screwed up is no longer 
cool—sick attitudes have become the norm, and the 
challenge is to be healthy and centered, 

“There aren't many examples of balanced people 
in the media, because balanced people don’t go near 
the media. They don’t have that need to show off 
‘onstage or change the world.” 

If pop music is primarily about showing off, 


Previous page: the James 
gang (Jim Glennie, Tim 
Booth, Larry Gott, and 
Gavan Whelan). Right, the 
Nightingales (Pete 
Byrchfore, Paul Affeney, 
Howard Jenner, Andy 
Lloyd, and Robert Lloyd) 
take a break from 
“narrating the trivial 
absurdities of life.” 
Opposite page: A couple 
of reasonable 
Nightingales, Andy Lloyd 
(top) and Robert “no 
relation” Lloyd (bottom). 


Bleddyn Butcher 


dressing up, and being unbalanced, what can James 
teach people? 

“There are things in the clothes and colors we wear 
that can be uplifting, and we are using images, 
because you can’t avoid it. Perhaps we can’t really 
blow our own trumpet on this. Alll that can happen is 
that we'll do what we do and then people will 
chronicle what effect they think that has. | mean, we 
know what it does for us. We know how important 
‘our music is to us as a creative expression of four 
people compromising with each other, but we don't 
really know what our image is.” 

Booth sees his songs as therapeutic—vehicles for 
releasing anger, insecurity, and indecision. “Part of 
trying to get a balance—which | don’t think we have, 
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by the way—is that you can express all the things that 
would unbalance you, like stored-up anger or 
insecurities, and get them onto the surface, The only 
danger being that you're throwing all your crap onto 
the audience. | hope it doesn’t come across like that.” 

The biggest task for nonnarcissistic pop, says 
Booth, is to melt inhibitions, 

“In this society, people are just so straitjacketed. 
You go on the tube and you see that everybody is 
really rigid in their self-image; in our concerts the 
audience relaxes more and more. It’s like breaking 
down our images. | think people are dying to get out 
of their straitjackets; they love an excuse, but not 
many people provide it.” 

‘And the songs about songs? 

“We've been trying to cut that out recently, but it’s 
‘one of those habits that stick. The songs on Village 
Fire are from one period, three years ago, when | 
was first starting to write. I was very self-conscious 
about it. It was like, where the hell do you 
start? There’s one more song in that vein to come. | 
think it's good to start by defining the area you're 
working in, which is words, which are fairly bloody 
ambiguous tools, very clumsy and uncontrollable. 

“Somebody can say a word and it can cause an 


doubt that chances even of touring America are slim. 

Like James, they have a 12-inch EP (What a Carry- 
On, on their own Vindaloo label), but they also have 
three albums and several singles to their name, each 
better than its predecessor. Hysterics (1983) and last, 
year’s Just the Job compilation capture them at their 
scratchy, messy best. 

It’s curious that the two biggest influences on 
British indie music probably have been Americans 
Captain Beefheart and the Velvet Underground. If the 
latter was the seminal influence on the more 
controlled garage-pop that succeeded punk 
(especially the Scottish groups on the Postcard label), 
then it is the mad Beefheart who has, directly or 
indirectly, inspired what chief Nightingale Robert 
Lloyd calls the “busy, fidgety” sound of so many 
alternative bands. The wired, dissonant sparring of 
Beefheart's guitarists lies behind the tense mayhem of 
groups as diverse as the Mekons, the Fire Engines, 
and the Birthday Party and continues to fire the raw 
thrashings of outfits such as Blackpool's Membranes 
and Leeds’s Three Johns. 

Much of this “antipop” music is being made 
outside London, in a spirit of revolt against the 
capital’s moneyed glamor. Its inspiration is life in the 














explosion, and you don’t know why that word had 
that power at that time and in that place, but it will 
only work at that time in that place. At other times, 
words lose their potency. It’s like everyone has a 
certain quota of words they're born with, and when 
you've used up your quota you no longer have the 
power behind the words you're using. So I'd better 
shut up.” 


he Nightingales are more seasoned figures on 

the English independent scene, epitomizing 

the doggedly patient and uncompromising 
outsider, Five years old, they still play tiny clubs- 
above-pubs and preach to a converted few, aware no 





sticks, a humorously warped picture of the 
“provinces.” Ranting poet Seething Wells has termed 
it social surrealism, and with Manchester's the Fall, 
the Nightingales from Birmingham are pioneers in the 
field. 

Like the Fall, the Nightingales grew out of punk, 
abandoning guitar overkill for a less violent, more 
satirical slant on English life. Lloyd served his 
apprenticeship in the Prefects, a punk combo whose 
fourth-ever gig was supporting the Clash at London's 
huge Rainbow Theatre in 1977. 

“That managed to blow all my illusions about punk 
and what it might stand for, but along the way there 
were some interesting characters, like the early 
Buzzcocks and the Subway Sect, and it hurts to admit 





Bleddyn Butcher 


it, but they were more intelligent than us. 

“The Sex Pistols brought England home to me. 
Before them, the only English music I'd listened to 
was Robert Wyatt and Henry Cow. Punk put England 
into perspective, and I decided to write about 
Birmingham. Since | spend most days of the year in 
this area, it seems only common sense that that’s 
gonna be the main element in the songs.” 

John Langford of the Three Johns has spoken of this 
provincial music as something realistic that relates to 
the environment of the people who make it, like 
Cajun, reggae, blues . . . something that caters to the 
needs of those who make it and deals with what they 
understand.” At their most exotic the Nightingales 
come off like a garage-rock Human League, though 








they are so far off pop’s beaten track and so 
immersed in the urban landscapes of their grey and 
rain-sodden Midlands that they have been called “a 
logical extension of the folk tradition,” The 
occasional incorporation of violins and banjos into 
their lineup bears this out, and two tracks on the new 
EP feature pedal steel guitar. In songs like “Urban 
Ospreys,” “Well Done, Underdog,” and “Use Your 
Loaf,” a soiled and rather seedy community of 
chintzy pubs and tandoori chicken restaurants comes 
alive. Lloyd calls it “narrating the absurd trivialities of 
fe.” Can Americans relate to it? 

“Some of the words and ideas are gonna be a bit 
alien to them, but | don’t think that makes it invalid or 
anything, because I've enjoyed and culled knowledge 


from some of their slang and some of the things | 
can't relate to.” 

The closest American equivalent to the 
Nightingales might be the Pere Ubu of Dub Housing. 

“That's quite a good comparison, though there are 
a lot of differences. | think they were quite an 
intellectual band, and | don’t think we are . . . | know 
we're not! But they did like rock ‘n’ roll, and they 
understood that you could be rock ‘n’ roll and 
something else. They were interesting, and they stuck 
out like a sore thumb because of the way they 
looked.” 

The Nightingales themselves are one of the least 
likely looking bunches you could imagine in pop 
music. Lloyd might be a bouncer, Andy Lloyd (no 
relation) is obviously some bizarre Buddhist monk, 
and granny-bespectacled bassist Howard Jenner 
resembles a squatting vegetarian medical student. 

“Our kind of thing is just a reasonableness, that 
you can be straightforward and be an alternative pop 
group without looking like the dog's dinner,” says 
Lloyd. “Unlike some groups, | don’t make a habit of 
slagging people off because they dress up. There’ve 
been some OK poseurs. Quentin Crisp was alright. 
Actually, | get quite insulted when writers in these 
antipop fanzines come to me and say, ‘Y'know, the 
fact that you're really ugly and you can't sing, it’s 
great, innit!" ” 

Lloyd is already, at 25, treated as a kind of benign 
spiritual granddad to antipop, a role he plays with 
reluctant good grace. On the day the Nightingales 
made the cover of Sounds, DJ and champion of the 
independents John Peel called to say it was like 
seeing his own son on the cover. An hour later, the 
Membranes’ John Robb called to say it was like 
seeing his dad there. 

Is anyone today making successful pop for a reason 
other than personal reward? 

“You're always gonna be limited with what you can 
do, but | think it’s always a bit of an overstatement to 
say pop music never changes anything. | still hark 
back to some of the old clichés about, y’know, if I've 
changed one kid’s mind about joining the army . . . it 
just feels good to me to have ‘Free Nelson Mandela’ 
in the Top 3 or to see Billy Bragg singing ‘Between the 
‘Wars’ on Top of the Pops. It’s all fairly sentimental 
stuff, but why shy away from it?” © 
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D.O.A. don't look right, 
Top, left to right: 
Sunny Boy Roy, 

Dave Gregg; bottom, 
left to right 

Joey Shithead, Dimwit. 


truck. They arrive by squad car. They arrive on 
stretchers. They arrive in body bags. They are 
D.O.A. They don’t look right. 

They travel on highways covered with asphalt, They 
travel over mountains covered with Sno-Cones. They 
cross bridges suspended by steel cables. They stop for 
coffee. They dim their brights for oncoming traffic. They 
dip beneath concrete overpasses. They wave as they 
pass out. 

They drive like hockey players. They drive like 
geniuses. They drive with passion. They drive with 
conviction. They drive like Visigoths from Vancouver. 
They sing the way they drive. 

D.O.A.—Joey Shithead, Dimwit, Brian “Sunny Boy” 
Roy, who used to be in Subhumans, and Dave Gregg, 
who usually drives—live in a room in the back of their 
1977 one-ton box truck. Their room's got bunk beds, 
TV, and room service. Should D.O.A. choose to sell it, 
they would paint it yellow. Studies show yellow is the 
best-selling color for houses. Orange makes people 
hungry. 

D.O.A. eat like hamsters. When they come to a town, 
D.O.A. try to eat what the town is famous for, rather 
than eating at McDonald's all the time. In Boston, D.O.A. 
eat baked beans. In Kentucky, it’s chicken pot pies. In 


T hey arrive by ambulance. They arrive by garbage 








Leslie Fratkin, 


England, it’s food that comes from anywhere else. 

Before they go to sleep, D.O.A. brush their teeth 
They used to have a medical plan where they got their 
teeth done for free, so they didn’t brush them for five 
years, but now that they have to pay for it themselves, 
they brush them all the time. 

The first place D.O.A. go when they hit town, even 
before they eat, is the local thrift shop. The best thrift 
shops are in the South and in the suburbs, especially 
Palm Beach. D.O.A.’s favorite thrift shop is in Santa 
Cruz, California, a Goodwill dump for six counties 
where D.O.A. buy their clothes by the bale at 15¢ a 
pound. 

D.O.A. advise any girl who wants to go out with 
them to get a clothespin for her nose. Says one girl, “I 
knew D.O.A. were approaching when | smelled that 
smell. There they were, at my door.” 

D.O.A. smell like seven mangy dogs in a small cage. 

D.O.A’'s favorite smell is the smell of the gas they 
use to refrigerate the ice at Four Rinks, where they play 
hockey on Friday nights. 

D.O.A. like their coffee strong. So strong, they just 
smell it and run to the toilet. 

The most controversial question D.O.A. are asked is 
not about abortion, interracial marriage, or 
homosexuality, but which way toilet paper should unroll, 
from over the top or from underneath. D.O.A. 
recommend using old D.O.A. posters, which are about 
the same size. 

D.O.As reading material consists of pamphlets 
people hand them on the street—and anything by Lou 
Presley. 

If D.O.A, could be on any TV show, it would be 
Lifestyles of the Rich and Famous. 

D.O.A.'s favorite joke: “What if all the guys in D.O.A. 
jumped off a building?” “Who cares?” 

D.0.A.'s favorite hospital is General Hospital. 

D.O.A. are influenced by anything that rips them to 
bits. They are inspired by the Pistols, the Ramones, the 
Damned, and the Police Athletic League. 

On a dream date D.O.A. would like to go on the 
space shuttle with Princess Caroline. D.O.A. want to 
father the first child in outer space, the first citizen of 
the universe. 

D.O.A.'s slogan: Talk minus action equals zero. 

D.O.A’'s idea of a smashing evening is a party where 
everyone brings his own hammer. 

D.O.A. would like Jimmy Stewart and Stewart Granger 
to play all four of them in their life story. 

D.O.A. are very lucky. The other day they were a 
few blocks from the notorious Cross-Bronx Expressway 
when the linkage on their truck's brake pedal went. If 
they hadn’t been in someone’s driveway when it 
happened, they would have been D.O.A. & 
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The original television soundtrack 
featuring Glenn Frey's 
“You Belong To The City” 
and “Smuggler’s Blues” 


And the original theme as heard on television 
by Jan Hammer «MCA RECORDS: ‘Smuggled to you by MCA Records and Cassettes. 
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Tones on Tail 
The Album Pop 
Gem/Beggars Banquet 


Stop me if you've heard this one . . . The story goes 
that the engineer who mastered this eccentric band’s 
tape put the test tones at the end of the reel and marked 
on the box, “tones on tail.” Thereafter, that’s what these 
‘ex-members of the British band Bauhaus called them- 
selves. 

There is something elusive and haunting about their 
music. This first album provides no immediate hooks 
or grooves, no instant good time. But give a serious 
two-ear listen, and you'll be surprised by its hypnotic 
power. 

In minimalist fashion, Kevin Haskins, Daniel Ash, and 
David Almond create fascinating terrains of sound rich 
in texture and atmosphere and spookily suggestive of 
‘other worlds. You drift away into dark, open, and empty 
spaces that cry with sadness and isolation. These mus- 
ical sorcerers conjure other dimensions with sparse ar- 
rangements and repetitive riffs awash with effects. This 





Above, Daniel Ash, whose Eastern-religious guitar on 
“Christian Says” helps create Tone on Tail’s richly 
textured sound. 


incredibly moody album is full of anger, cynicism, sor- 
row, playfulness, humor, and hope, always presented 
in an oddly cryptic way. It’s a bewitching collection. If 
you love being transported to realms that provoke your 
mind and emotions, this is your aural ticket. 

For example, the opening song, “Twist,” with its thick, 
twangy guitar, mechanical beat, eerie bass line, and 
humorous screeching seagulls, invokes the image of a 
surfing party on another planet, ‘The planet where the 
alphabet starts with z.” In this magical future world, 
“Energy and confidence run high through your con- 
sciousness” and “The man on the moon plays a melody 
you can’t forget / Twist Twist tomorrow's man and me.” 
"Go," a danceable, quirky pep talk, pounds on the beat 
with hand claps, fuzz guitar, and off-pitch pots and 
pans, chanting along the way, “Your whole world could 
change if you just broke through / Keep your mind and 
head and you'll never get old / Living it up is a big kick 
/ Its good for you.” 

A strutting bass line with a mocking farfisa organ and 
timpani used for comic punctuation set the scene for 
the Tin Pan Alley-esque “Happiness.” Lyrically, it at- 
tacks the conflict between desire and freedom: “To be 
without desire destroys a different style / Let love pass 
you by, it’s no good / If we could only walk away with 
all, nothing to stop my way / But to be without you is 
no good.” In their dry and bemused way, Tones on Tail 
point out that desire can lead to enslavement, but with- 
‘out desire life has no meaning. 

The trip to the darker side of Tones on Tail is a dis- 
turbing journey. On “Christian Says,” the wailing Frip- 
pish (Robert) guitar twists Eastern religious sounds over 





ghoulish vocals and a spooky rhythm section, evoking 
the vampirism of human nature. The eternally hungry 
and manipulative Christian says, “He'll never let you 
go / He'll never let you run free / He needs you so.” 
The fascistic Christian wants “An empire, areal piece.” 
Next in the mounting horrors is the nightmarish “‘The 
Movement of Fear” on which a haunting saxophone 
motit—blasts of sound, and ultra-sparse arrangement— 
submerge you in a world of terror. In desperation, the 
singer pleads, “Teach me how to be happy / Teach me 
control.” 

Moving from the dark to the melancholic, there is 
the beautiful “Real Life,” with its lyrical and thundering 
guitars and sardonic lyrics—"Give me something for 
nothing / Give me too much too soon / I'm so damned 
tired of your stupid rules—creating.a haunting lament 
to the limitations and disappointments of human exis- 
tence. And finally there's the dreamlike “Rain,” an ethe- 
real sea of sadness. Floating synthesizer parts hang in 
space almost in perpetual mourning, expressing the 
inescapable pain of isolation and separateness: “It’s time 
to crush this feeling. As soon as it rains.” 

The overall picture Tones on Tail paints is complex. 
Ironically, The Album Pop is anything but. Therein lies 
the contradiction this band battles in its music and lyr- 
ics. In a world where we ache for simplicity, explana- 
tion, and union, we are confronted with duality, com- 
plication, and loneliness. Tones on Tail understands the 
yearning and the reality; if we could only transcend the 
mess for a moment's peace. 








—Erica Bettina Wexler 
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Aretha Franklin 
Who's Zooming Who? 
Arista 


Aretha Sings the Blues 
Columbia 


I've waited with a desperation close to 
lust for another Aretha Franklin perfor- 
mance as startling as “Since You've Been 
Gone,” where she gave a simple pop 
expression (“If you walk in that door / | 
can get up off my knees”) so much 
strength that it shook up everything you 
thought you knew about human nature. 
Butan artist can’t stay an artist going full 
throttle forever. Who's Zoomin’ Who? 
solves my Aretha Franklin-problem—and 
yours. Aretha has, at last, found a less 
shattering but excellent way to sing that 
does not betray what was natural in her 
past 

In the playlist of our memories, Aretha 
is enshrined as a soul-stirring shouter. 
Aretha Sings the Blues, a compilation of 
her early-’60s performances, continues 
this perception by reminding us how the 
soon-to-be Queen of Soul first breathed 
life and sincerity into a standard reper- 
toire of cabaret-style torch songs. Her 
tough, rousing authority (at age 21!) was 
so extraordinary it began the greatest— 
and most deserved—legend the rock era 
has afforded any woman. So it’s a happy 
coincidence that Who's Zoomin’ Who? 
and Aretha Sings the Blues are released 
simultaneously; it makes us realize that a 
lot of the passion Aretha gave to her early 
work came from her eager stretching to- 
ward experience and personal expres- 
sion 

On the thrilling live rendition of her own 
song “Without the One You Love,” you're 
dazzled by the spontaneous charge of a 
young artist exercising her uniqueness as 
a writer, singer, and pianist. It is a mo- 
ment of pure inspiration as Aretha first 
discovers the force of her talent and the 
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satisfaction of her own full expression. 
But following that and Aretha’s late-’60s 
Atlantic Records heyday (the gold rush of 
“Respect,” “Chain of Fools,” “Ain't No 
Way,” “Think”) were dismal, disappoint- 
ing years: album after album of mediocre 
material (You, Almighty Fire); a superb 
but late and desperate-seeming gospel 
stint (Amazing Grace); and many ill-suited 
productions, like Sparkle and Luther 
Vandross's piss-elegant Jump to It, which, 
despite the lively title track, mistakenly 
bent Aretha into Dionne Warwick pos- 
tures amid the iciness of the Chic back- 
ground singers. 

Who was zoomin’ who? Aretha never 
sang badly. The problem with these works 
was our expectations of her as an insti- 
tution. We wanted her to keep up a good 
front as the foremost female vocalist of 
our time, but sing like her lessers: Chaka 
Khan, Natalie Cole, Whitney Houston, 
Alison Moyet, Donna Summer, and yes, 
the “new and improved” Tina Turner. 

But Aretha had established a tradition 
that, as a revolutionary, she would nat- 
urally have to evolve away from (ask Bob 
Dylan). Aretha Sings the Blues shows 
Aretha’s pregreatness style, wavering be- 
tween Mahalia Jackson’s command and 
Nancy Wilson's piquancy (on “Drinking 
Again”), and it curiously resembles her 
postgreatness period, where the mature 
Aretha searched for a style to fit her 
changed, light, raspy voice and for songs 
to express her 43-year-old heart. She must 
have been searching for Narada Michael 
Walden, whose songs and production on 
Who's Zoomin’ Who? restores Aretha to 
the pop arena. 

Walden's compositions—the title track, 
“Until You Say You Love Me,” and “Ain't 
Nobody Ever Loved You”—may lack the 
weight of Aretha’s golden hits, but they 
at least acknowledge that love is not 
smooth. The confectionary style of the 
songs allows Aretha to pitch this message 
directly to the young audience pictured 





‘on the album’s cover, who want a rele- 
vant, modern sound from her, 

It’s a rejuvenating sound, and Walden 
tailors it to Aretha, forever freeing her of 
the obligation to “get down" the old way. 
On the 1964 Van McCoy chestnut, 
“Sweet Bitter Love,” Aretha works up an 
impressive gospel drama that is pushy and 
passionate, showing her distinct taste in 
churchy pop settings. No one does this 
stuff better. She sings Walden’s new “Un- 
til You Say You Love Me” better and with 
less strain. 

This is the answer to the problem: Aretha 
has mastered the purity of understate- 
ment. Now she sings the beauty and 
plicity of her emotions. If you miss her 
rawness, you can get hip to her new del- 
icate, sassy craft. That's what pulls her 
through the sludgy disco “Another Night” 
and permits her humor to highlight 
“Push.” (Aretha seems as surprised as | 
am that a duet with Peter Wolf could be 
so much fun.) 

‘What becomes Aretha’s legend most isn’t 
the noisy feminism and thankless hom- 
age of the Eurythmics cut “Sisters Are 
Doin’ tt for Themselves” (it must be a 
tight Afro wig that makes Annie Lennox 
screech), but the breeziness of the single 
“Freeway of Love.” This is also.a highway 
of life song, proclaiming Aretha’s longev- 
ity and the pleasure she’s found in taking 
a brisk, easy pace (‘Let's cruise on down 
to a better-than-ever streak”). Aretha does 
some blithe rapping and ends with a 
rousing jam about “satisfaction” that 
confirms her as the mother/master of 
much that is current. She's still the Queen 
of Soul. 





—Armond White 
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Jonathan Richman and the 
Modern Lovers 

Rockin’ and Romance 

Twin Tone 


The world is some scary shit. Jonathan 
Richman knows. He saw the world with 
all its pain and envy and hatred and de- 
struction and came away with thoughts 
like “She cracked/I’m sad/But | won't” 
and “Pablo Picasso never got called an 
asshole/Not like you.”” 

That was 14 years ago. Richman saw 
the world and retreated into a childlike 
(and often childish) perspective that 
avoided the complexities of the beast. 
He sang about little dinosaurs and ice- 
cream men and abominable snowmen 
and rockin’ leprechauns. 

On Rockin’ and Romance he sings 
about the world—one small piece of it at 


a time. Far from going back to the horrors 
of what we do to each other when left to 
‘our own devices, he muses randomly 
about little things that he likes. What does 
he like? He likes Wranglers (Levi's are too 
tight around his buns). He likes the beach 
(‘Where it’s not what you have on but 
what you have not”). He likes Vincent 
Van Gogh ("He loved color and he let it 
show”). He likes Fenway Park, Walter 
Johnson, the color of a chewing gum 
wrapper, the flowers in Bermuda, and a 
doo wop group called the Baltimores. 

Jonathan Richman loves doo wop. On 
an album of absolutely no musical so- 
phistication, he uses eight backup sing- 
ers. Behind his lovably clumsy and tune- 
less singing, they harmonize on oohs, 
ahhs, and other exquisite nonsense syl- 
lables. The rest of the sound is Richman’s 
cheaply recorded and sometimes out-of- 
tune acoustic guitar, occasionally fleshed 
‘out with drums. The tunes are bouncy 
(fast) or romantic (slow) '50s pop melo- 
dies. 

Richman’s charm is his lack of per- 
spective. He approaches each subject as 
if he discovered it yesterday, with a fresh 
sense of wonder, and as if it were the only 
thing that mattered in the world. When 
he sings about the crummy little chewing 
gum wrapper, it isn’t a metaphor—that 





wrapper really lights him up, The album 
has an almost zen quality in its loving 
attention to the banal—like a humor- 
ously artless Fear of Music 
Rockin’ and Romance is like a baseball 
game on a clear midsummer afternoon: 
inconsequential, boring, frustrating, and 
discontinuous—but utterly delightful. 
Now that Richman is behaving like an 
innocent adult and not a self-indulgent 
kid, the love that has always been central 
to his music radiates toward his subjects, 
not himself. The album isn’t the personal 
masterpiece that 1983’s Jonathan Sings! 
was, but Richman is one of rock’s true 
originals, and no one could subvert the 
notion of quality in music with this much 
élan, And don't you wonder why he likes 
Walter Johnson more than Dwight 
Gooden? 
—Iohn Leland 








The Blue Nile 
A Walk Across the Rooftops 
A&M 


In The African Queen, the Nile offered 
Bogey and Hepburn days and miles of 
lush intrigue before it eventually choked 
them with its thickness. The Blue Nile’s 
debut album traverses the same course: 
moodily captivating on the A side—its 
use of piano as punctuation crisp, clear, 
slow, and inviting—but constricted by a 
painfully languid flip side. 

Blue Nile is three Glaswegians with 
backgrounds that would appear to be the 
ultimate key to musical success: a jour- 
nalist, a PR. man, and a sound engineer. 
Covers all the bases, eh? Glasgow is a 
notoriously violent city, hardly re- 
nowned for its touching sensitivity. 
Headbanging, soccer, and lake mon- 
sters—yes. Soapbox declarations of 
love—rarely. Until now, | guess. 

Vocalist Paul Moore croons. Unfortu- 
nately, though, he sometimes croooooons. 
He sports neither cowlick nor freckles— 
and is surely more handsome—yet his 
howling-to-the-silvery-moon love calls 
repeatedly starred Alfalfa, his neck craned 
to the skies in devotion, in my mental 
videos. Now, no woman in her right mind 
would eschew a crooner. But every song? 
That's what makes this collection begin 
to wear on the nerves. Repetition and a 
distressing inertia prevent it from being 
something precious. 

Moore, Robert Bell, and Paul Buchanan 
have not opted for the shock effect of 
wild fashion and hair-raising hairstyles, 
They're straightforward and intense- 
looking people. Clearly men, not boys. 
Their lyrics reflect hours of solitude; se- 
riousness prevails. Relentless vows of 
love. Don’t forget crooning! 

Playful instrumentation guides this de- 
but in and out of your good graces. Here 
it works, there it doesn’t. Guitar, key- 
boards, and drums are rarely heard in un- 
ison, giving the cuts a uniquely orches- 
trated feel. (Guest drummer Nigel 
Thomas, a London Philharmonic mem- 
ber, could have been influential there.) 

‘A&M negligently failed to display a skull 
and crossbones anywhere on the album 
cover to prepare us for “Heatwave” and 
“Easter Parade,” obvious depressants that 
should never be listened to while drink- 
ing. These B-side offerings make Tom 
Waits's “Lonely” sound like a Pointer Sis- 
ters dance blast. Instant remedy: skip over 
to “Tinseltown in the Rain.” It will solve 
what ails you. This is their jewel. It is 
buoyant and fresh, spilling over with im- 
agery. Hell, if your man is going to vo- 
calize his love for you, let him sing it in 


a downpour (preferably in key). Gives the 
scene a bit more flash, don’t you think? 
Is “Tinseltown” Hollywood or Glasgow? 
‘Who cares? Once you listen to this gem 
you'll have visions enough for two cities. 

“Stay,” the powerful and enchanting 
tale of a relationship gone sour, evokes 
an almost surrealistic, shrouded picture 
of a woman pleading for a man to stay: 
“{ will understand you.” Claustrophobia 
is his apparent motive for escape. “Candy 
girls,” he sings, “want candy boxes.” A 
theme that should appeal to men every- 
where. These two cuts, back to back on 
the single, are what you want to spend 
your hard-earned greenbacks on, 

Moore, Bell, and Buchanan share credit 
on guitar, bass, piano, keyboards, and 
drums. If that is vague to you, then join 
the club. The LP cover states little but the 
copyright requirements. The inner sleeve 
is less informative—your basic plain white 
wrapper. | guess | always hope a debut 
album, at least one of any interest, will 
supply you with the everything-you-al- 
ways-wanted-to-know jargon. No dice, 

On the cover, there’s a telephone num- 
ber painted on an entranceway pillar. | 
doubt it’s the number of the Hermon Bap- 
tist Church. An ex-candy girl, perhaps? 
Love may have evaporated, but the Blue 
Nile are not going to radiate and fade 
away. Immediate success in Britain, 
however, is not a valid indicator of how 
U.S. ears will turn. The Cocteau Twins 
being a prime example of such, making 
it big on both continents can be like trying 
to cross the Pacific on waterskis. But the 
strength of “Tinseltown in the Rain” and 
“Stay” will keep the Blue Nile alive and 
well ‘til they feel out their hits and misses 
for round two. 








—Karen |. Dolan 





Womack and Womack 
Radio M.U.S.C. Man 
Elektra 


The Womack family is giving the Jack- 
sons run for their money. Radio M.U.S.C. 
‘Manis, in fact, the most impressive mus- 
ical reunion since the Carter Family was 
the nation’s best loved musical tribe. Ce- 
cil and Linda Womack (husband and wife) 
can each boast of having written an arm's 
length of classic R&B tunes. Their family 
histories are just as impressive: Cecil was 
part of the gospel-singing Womack 
Brothers, who became that paragon of 
early 60's R&B, the Valentinos; Linda's 
the daughter of Sam Cooke, one of the 
most innovative pop vocalists of the ‘60s. 

Various other members of the Wo- 


mack family pitch in on the album, from 
Friendly Womack II on rhythm guitar to 
the Womack Congregation choir of more 
than a dozen voices. The record cuts a 
blazing and tasteful groove from flag to 
flag, hitting stride on the steamy “Maze” 
and “Night Rider,” the hard-rocking title 
track, with Curtis Womack Il adding a 
guitar solo, and a swelling, powerful an- 
them called “Strange and Funny,” cow- 
ritten with Bobby Womack. Sam Cooke 
is listed as cowriter on “Love's Calling,’ 
which is based on a song fragment he 
wrote before his death that Cecil and 
Linda have now finished. 


—lohn Swenson 





China Crisis 
Flaunt the Imperfection 
Warner Brothers 


Judging by the album’stitle, the members 
of this Liverpool band still don’t take their 
vast talents and the pigheadedness of the 
music business too seriously. Always 
musically adventurous and unique, China 
Crisis has also at times demonstrated that 
it has the potential to turn around tomor- 
row and write a Top 40 hit. They imagine 
themselves as musical virgins, young and 
nubile, unsuspectingly dropped in a car- 
nivallike brothel: the music industry. 

On their first imported album, Difficult 
Shapes and Passive Rhythms (Some Peo- 
ple Think It’s Fun to Entertain), China Cri- 
sis showed it could create music that 
flowed with a strong rhythmic base, most 
strongly demonstrated on the track “Af- 
rican and White.” While China Crisis ap- 
peared to be singing about stopping rac- 
ism, they were perhaps more concerned 
with stopping musical racism or musical 
compartmentalization—something David 
Byrne calls “Fear of Music.” 

‘On their next project, China Crisis went 
right for the flaunted and grotesque neck 
of the music business with their first do- 
mestic album, called Working With Fire 
and Steel (Possible Pop Songs Volume 
Two). This record clearly was pop—im- 
maculately recorded, with catchy melo- 
dies and all the right sounds in the right 
places. Songs like “Tragedy and Mys- 
tery,” “Animals and jungles,” and the ti- 
tle cut were pop in every sense of the 
word, though their meanings were too 
precious and couched in metaphor and 
the whole mix was too crowded with dif- 
ferent sounds and instruments to be con- 
sidered strictly pop. It was more than the 
average listener could decipher while 
watching MTV or tuning his car radio to 
the latest No. 1 Top 40 station. 





Well, friends, China Crisis is back, and 
now everyone is going to have to really 
listen up. Enlisting Walter Becker—ex- 
Steely Dan bassist, composer, and cohort 
of Donald Fagen—China Crisis proves 
how accessible its music is and, oddly 
enough, reveals how valuable Becker was 
in creating Steely Dan's sound. 

The group combines sophisticated, 
uncluttered rock arrangements with 
touches of pop and jazz, and sings about 
weighty issues, as Steely Dan did. That's 
what makes China Crisis and Walter 
Becker an unthinkable at first, yet likely 
in the end, collaboration. 

There are no feigned gestures, show- 
biz tricks, or overly glossy sound here. 
China Crisis records lofty and meditative 
music at the risk of losing its dance-club 
appeal—something that limits this rec- 
ord’s chances of being played by any- 
thing but adventurous stations and on 
college new-wave hours. About the only 
song here that has any chance of obtai 
ing dance-floor time is the opening cut, 
“The Highest High,” with its rocking beat 
and enticing oriental backdrop. The rest 
of the album demonstrates the band’s 
quieter, maturing sound. “Strength of 
Character” sounds like a more direct 
“King of Pain,” with the kind of heavy 
reggae rhythms The Police once had. 

Beginning with “You Did Cut Me,” 
Walter Becker's influence begins to come 
through clearly, and China Crisis starts 
giving us a clearer idea what its naive 
melodies are all about. All their idealism 
and questioning takes the form of a jour- 
ney toward spiritual discovery. The 
haunting “Black Man Ray” and “Wall of 
God," the centerpieces of the album in 
setting up the group's theme, oddly 
enough sound like the group's earlier 
work, “Wall of God” in particular shows: 
how clean and sparse China Crisis’s mu- 
sic has gotten without having to sacrifice 
the power of the lyrics or the thrust of the 
group's stirring sound, 

Side two continues the subdued and 
slick progress of the new China Crisis. 
"Gift of Freedom’ is a Roxy-ish trot, rem- 
iniscent of “Hannah-Hannah,” from the 
group’s previous album, but without quite 
as much going on. Becker makes every- 
thing sound more focused and less hur- 
ried, with Dan-style guitar and repetitive, 
sparse, and memorable keyboards. There's 
also a lot of this on “Bigger the Punch | 
‘Am Feeling,” but with a greater emphasis 
‘on the vocals—something that is carried 
through on the following cut, “The World 
Spins, | Am Part of It.” 

It’s hard to say if this album will turn 
things around for China Crisis here in 
America. As good as the album is, due 
to lack of extensive touring, little or no 
dance-club response, continued radio 
resistance, and only a modicum of press 
support, China Crisis might continue to 
be nothing more than a great band from 
Liverpool that resists the trappings of rock 
stardom and can only muster a cult fol- 
lowing. Well, | never thought Tears for 
Fears would become so big, and OMD 
appears to be breaking ground, so what's 
to stop China Crisis? While some people 
think it’s fun to entertain, China Crisis will 
continue to flaunt its imperfections and 
possibly become a pop group. 











—Steve Matteo 
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Métley Criée 
Theatre of Pain 
Elektra 


The selling of Matley Criie has gone very 
well over the past couple of years, when 
you consider that Theatre of Pain follows 
the double-platinum success of Shout at 
the Devil and their debut LP. Too Fast for 
Love, which is well on its way to the cov- 
eted platinum status. 

But why would this bunch of Kiss—Van 
Halen-Alice Cooper recycles be so suc- 
cessful? 

First of all, any given Criie LP requires 
absolutely no thinking on the part of the 
listener. Their metal is strictly for turning 
medulla into oatmeal and woofers into 
shredded fibers. Second, they depict an 
image of macho guys living on the edge. 
Last—and most important—moms and 
dads around the world detest the Mét- 
leys. Guitarist Mick Mars once said, 
“Hopefully, mom and dad will never like 
us. If they did, that'd mean we were get- 
ting too safe or too predictable.” 

Well, he’s hit the nail on the head, but 
in the wrong context. The Crile is pre- 
dictable, more so than you might expect 
As always, the sub—Black Sabbath crunch 
is present, the Hunt's unpopular droning, 
guitar is lifted, and any metal band that 
has ever sung of sleazy sex is respectfully 
duplicated throughout. 

The album's title reflects its contents: 
painful. 

“Act 1” (the first single) is a garage ren- 
dition of Brownsville Station's “Smokin’ 
in the Boys Room.” It was recorded after 
just one rehearsal, and after repeated lis- 
tenings you would think that the band 
could have run through it a lot more times 
before they decided to throw the idea out 
of the script altogether. “Use It or Lose 
It” is about time, not sex, according to 
Nicki Sixx, who wrote all the lyrics, ex- 
cept for the Brownsville Station cover. 
“Tonight (We Need a Lover)” is exactly 
what it says. With lyrics like “Honey 
dripping from her pot / Fill the cup to the 
top tonight / This deadly all we 
know/... The question is will you 
please us all tonight?” it’s no wonder your 
parents are a little apprehensive. 

Dee Snider will probably crack his face 
putty when his needle crosses “Raise Your 
Hands to Rock,” for it’s a blatant rip-off 
of Twisted Sister's “I Wanna Rock” — 
complete with a chorus of headbangers 
chanting a staccato “Rock!” The Crie 
even resorts to the type of song that every 
band that has ever toured at some time 
records—a song about coming home. In 
this case, it takes the form of “Home 
Sweet Home,” and the results are a 
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scream. Home usually implies security, 
love, family, and comfort. So why would 
a band like Motley Criie record “Home 
Sweet Home” when their image is the 
hell-bent-for-leather persona that their 
name, when loosely translated, stands for? 
I would say “artistic confusion,” but that 
hardly fits, since the Métleys are ob- 
viously devoid of art. Perhaps their pre- 
fabricated ideas are becoming a bit too 
passe. After all, their look has gone from 
mid-'70s Kiss to early Van Halen, with an 
Alice Cooper theatrical foundation, And 
yet, the band still has the gall to call itself 
a trendsetter. Amazing! 

The most entertaining parts of this al- 
bum are the attached biography and the 
liner notes. In the biography, Sixx says 
the band tackles such social issues as 
prejudice, prostitution, racism, and 
“being down and out in the city.” But just 
because the lyrics contain the names of 
Martin Luther King and JFK doesn’t mean 
issues are being addressed, 

‘Also, there is a reference in the liner 
notes to the auto accident of Vince 
Wharton (Vince Neil) and Hanoi Rocks 
drummer Razzle (Nicholas Dingley), 
which inspired the warning: “To all Criie 
fans: If and/or when you drink, don’t take 
the wheel. Live and learn so we can all 
fuckin’ rock our asses off together for a 
long time to come. (signed) The Crie. 
We love you!” In its own roundabout way, 
it's both touching and beneficial. Inci- 
dentally, rumors of the Métley’s demise 
following the accident were plainly false. 

Given its 10 lackluster cuts—with 
maybe the exception of “City Boy Blues,” 
wherein the band actually emits a sound 
worth getting excited about—the LP is 
taboo for anybody looking for something, 
new or unique. For a foursome whose 
street roots in metal are supposed to be 
original, they've placed themselves in a 
most revealing setting —a theater. Motley 
Criie has conceivably exposed its true 
identity: actors painfully trying to fool the 
world into thinking they’re musicians. 
Their performance deserves no ovation. 


—Rich Carr 
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UB40 
Little Baggariddim 
A&M 


Little Baggariddim is not the type of rec- 
ord that was backed with a lot of hype, 
nor did you have to wait three years for 
its release. It’s not an expensive double 
album, with lyrics, book-length liner 
notes, posters, and decals. In fact, this 
little bag of riddim consists of six songs, 


unobtrusively stuck in a clear record 
package, with a little sticker tellin’ who 
made the record and what songs are on 
it. Oh, yeah . . . its really inexpensive, 
and any average bloke can afford it. Little 
Baggariddim is a way for UB40 to stay 
true to their ideals while hoping for a bit 
more recognition—something they de- 
serve. 

The riddims start with the group's cover 
of “I Got You Babe,” with Chrissie Hynde 
from the Pretenders sharing the vocals. 
While songs from previous albums, such 
as “Red Red Wine” and “If It Happens 
Again,” gained the group a somewhat 
large audience, this song, which was No. 
1 for Sonny and Cher in “65, may be the 
hit UB40 has been looking for. “Don't 
Break My Heart” is another love song, 
with haunting keyboards and sweetly 
hushed vocal choruses. “One in Ten” is 
a reworking of a tune that originally ap- 
peared on one of the group's earlier al- 
bums, Comparing the original to the new 
version, one can see how far UB40 has 
come. Sharper rhythms, a more confi- 
dent vocal style, and ambitious new key- 
board and horn arrangements typify the 
updated version. 

Side two's “Mi Spliff,” a ganja rap about 
“sensi” and “green weed,” is fun and 
provocative. “Hip Hop Lyrical Robot” is 
a danceable hybrid of breakdance music 
that sounds like a cross between Sly and 
Robbie and the Cold Crush Brothers. 
These songs show the group's crossing 
into many different styles of music, 
though | hope their earliest fans and those 
who fancy themselves reggae purists 
won't be put off by their moving in more 
pop-oriented directions. So plunk down 
a few bucks. 


—Steve Matteo 





Ray Davies 
Return to Waterloo 
Arista 


Ray Davies has always been adept at sit- 
ational dramatic writing. The elaborate 
light operettas and morality plays he wrote 
for the Kinks tours in the mid ‘70s clearly 
anticipated the current video revolution 
in their deft interplay of musical and vi- 
sual ideas. 

Return to Waterloo, Davies's first work 
as a film director, has virtually no dia- 
logue—the songs carry the verbal mes- 
sages Davies intends to convey. Several 
of these numbers are brilliant cameos. 
There's something beautifully elegiac 
about the title track, which sums up the 
fears of an anonymous commuter going 


through a midlife crisis. Davies can give 
a throwaway like “Lonely Hearts” some 
urgency because he develops deep em- 
pathy with even his thinnest characters. 
“Not Far Away,” which marks the film’s 
climax, is presented here in demo form 
and loses some of its power. Davies has 
a real talent for writing for other voices, 
and part of this song's impact in the film 
comes from the fact that it’s sung by a 
chorus of punks and a chorus of old peo- 
ple arguing with each other. Ray's vocal 
denies the dramatic possibility of the song, 
Nothing is lost, though, from the film’s 
stirring epilogue, “Expectations,” which 
works as a summation of Davies's own 
attitude toward his homeland. In this an- 
themic finale Davies pronounces dead the 
old England he celebrated in so many of 
his songs over the years. Still, he hasn't 
lost hope, “another dawn is breaking.” 





—lohn Swenson 





The Melody Makers 
Play the Game Right 
EMI-America 


Demons and ghosts whirl and hover over 
this debut LP by Bob and Rita Marley's 
children, known collectively as the Mel- 
ody Makers and led by 16-year-old David 
“Ziggy” Marley, who has always looked, 
acted, and sounded like his famous fa~ 
ther. Like Hank Williams, Jr., who was 
pressured to reenact his father’s triumphs, 
Ziggy carries some heavy expectations 
on his slim shoulders. On Play the Game 
Right he doesn''t flinch a bit 

From the first cut, the album crackles 
with energy. As the Wailers band kicks 
into its much imitated but never equaled 
one-drop groove and Stephen, Ste- 
phanie, and Sharon Marley kick into I- 
Threes harmonies behind Ziggy, it sounds 
uncannily like a new Bob Marley LP (and 
light-years ahead of the cutesy, Musical 
Youth-style tracks scrapped by EMI). 
Ziggy testifies and scats with relentless 
zeal. 

The songs—all but one written by 
Ziggy—limn stark visions of struggle 
against evil forces, as though Ziggy has 
internalized the dangers from those agents 
of the System—assassins, hypesters, 
ghetto warriors, gold-diggers—who 
ground away so relentlessly at his father. 
“What a Plot,” a powerful piece of all- 
too-reasonable paranoia, “Naah Leggo,” 
“aiding and Abetting’” (in which Ziggy 
‘openly takes up his father’s role as mes- 
senger), and “Natty Dread Rampage” 
each offer rocking testimonies of deter- 
mination. Even the sole semi-cute num- 














ber, “Children Playing in the Streets” (a 
Bob Marley composition), offers fairly 
grim slices of ghetto life. 

It may be said that Zigey’s tunes often 
seem pedestrian next to his father's gems, 
but wait: compare Ziggy’s tunes to what 
Bob was writing at the same age and Ziggy 
looks pretty good. His voice seems to be 
in transition from adolescent squeak to 
manly growl and tends to sound one-di- 
mensional, even strained in spots. But 
Ziggy's phrasing is often inspired and al- 
ways intensely aggressive. The Melody 
Makers ain’t half-stepping on Play the 
Game Right; let’s hope they're given the 
freedom and sustenance to fulfill its 
promise. 


—Randall F. Grass 
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Zeitgeist 
Translate Slowly 
DB 


Zeitgeist translates as “spirit of the times,” 
a description that pretty well fits this four- 
piece rock/folk band from Austin, Texas. 
One of the most promising new names 
‘on the music-rich Austin scene, Zeit 
has caught and deciphered the spirit of 
guitar-based Americana-rock to the ex- 
tent that Translate Slowly sounds as if it 
was planned slowly, with eyes and ears 
‘open to every nuance of the passing do- 
mestic parade. 

Which is not to say Zeitgeist is any the 
worse for being informed. No way. 
“Translate Slowly” is an airy, low-key 
charmer that breezes along within the re- 
straints it sets. “Araby,” the LP’s opening 
cut, bumps those boundaries with an ad- 
mirably aggressive and somewhat quirky 
approach. Better still is “Things Don't 
Change,” an evocative, starry-night walk 
alongside singer-guitarist John Croslin’s 
lower-register reflections: “I took the long 
way home,” Croslin sings, “to be alone 
a little longer/Shutting my eyes | try to 
find a little loneliness/Things don’t 
change/They never have.” 

But “Things Don’t Change” also illus- 
trates an annoyance that sprouts like 
crabgrass throughout the LP: cosinger/ 
guitarist Kim Longacre’s AOR-ish vocals. 
No doubt Mrs. Higginbotham down at 
the recital hall would find Longacre’s 
warblings a pure joy, but here the heavy- 
handed inflections—especially in har- 
mony, as on “Things Don't Change"”— 
get in the way every time. They also di- 
vert attention, bringing to mind the Mo- 
tels (yawn) and Linda Ronstadt (add 
yawn), which a band like Zeitgeist, with 
its rapidly commonplace guitar-rock for- 




















mat, doesn’t need when it’s trying to seed 
an identity. When Longacre tones it 
down, as she does as the faraway back- 
ground echo on the beautifully folksie 
“Freight Train Rain,” everything settles as 
the band's spirit and personality soars. 

One of the better independent releases, 
of the year, Translate Slowly is a smooth, 
almost innocuous jiggling of the door- 
knob from the confines of U.S. campus- 
rock. Zeitgeist sounds very capable of 
finding its way out—and here's hoping it 
does. Because things do change. They 
always have. 


—Ted Simons 





Best of Studio One, Vol. 2 
Full Up 
Heartbeat 


The further adventures in the multifac- 
eted, knob-twirling career of seminal rey 
gae producer Clement ("Sir Coxsone”) 
Dodd. When we last left our hero, Heart- 
beat Records’ two best-of collections 
were diversified grab bags reflecting the 
wide range of popular vocal styles forged 
in Studio One during the 25 years of its 
existence. Dodd has always had an ex- 
ceptionally acute ear for what the street 
wants to hear, a facility reflected in the 
uncounted Studio One tracks that have 
peaked on Jamaican charts. 

This new collection’s scattershot ap- 
proach (neither time, geography, nor 
subject matter seem to have influenced 
the programming of the record) includes 
only one example of Dodd’s ska period 
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(Delroy Wilson and Slim Smith’s lush and 
luxurious “Look Who Is Back Again”), 
though the rock-steady movement is well 
represented by such hits as Carlton and 
the Shoes’ lovers-rock classic “Love Me 
Forever’; the Paragons’ ominous “Dan- 
ger in Your Eyes”; the Bassies’ proud, 
vengeful “Big Mistake”; and Norma Fra- 
zier’s painfully touching remake of the Cat 
Stevens hit “First Cut Is the Deepest.” 
Jah Rastafari is given his due with fu- 
ture Culture front man Joe Hill's spiritu- 
ally potent (pre-Joe Gibbs) recording de- 
but, “Behold the Hills.”” The Clash 
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UNDERGROUND 


Column by Andrea ‘Enthal 


In the beginning came rock ‘n’ roll, and 

the powers that be gave it a six, 

declared it a movement, adopted its image, 
threw out its substance, and made it 

a hit. Now there‘s a new revolution 
brewing. If you don't believe, 

check underground. In bars, garages, and 
basements, there’s a growing world 

of unusual sounds. From punk to postpunk, 
psychedelia and neomod to roots, 
welcome to the screaming, schizoid 

world of Underground. 











When it comes to postpunk psychedelia, 
Psy has a primal slice of magic mush- 
room packed into “The Sickle and the 
Hourglass," one of six latter-day art rock 
tracks on a 7-inch compilation, Stuff the 
Neighbours—Play it Loud! If the original 
long-hair kids were young and rebel- 
lious, today they'd embrace synthesizers 
the way Psy does—as mutantly strange 
instruments capable of delivering other- 
worldly sounds, rather than as portable 
electric organs. With vocoderlike voice 
fusions and scratchy/smooth guitar 


Sneaking up with slowly throbbing guitar 
punctuations, Let’s Wreck Mother at- 
tempts a little revenge on a woman whose 
idea of fun is even more twisted than the 
deep, crawling convolutions they. use to 
tell her tale. A psycho-delic mixture of 
basic dark dance Batcavery with a slice 
of Iggy Pop's “Loco Mosquito,” Let's 
Wreck Mother's “Wreck Mother” is both 
sinister and scintillating. Innocent Doro 
thy Gayle of Oz fame provides some ad- 
vice, but with a mom like Wreck’s, even 
somewhere over the roof would be a 
dream. The appropriately named Flic- 
knife label, located at the Metrostore, first 
floor, 5710 Eastman Road, the Vale, Lon- 
don W3 7YG, England, can provide this 
black slice of vinyl. 





shearings, Psy delivers lots of “kozmik”” 
folderol in the name of surrealism 

We Be Echo delivers a distortion-pep- 
pered slice of rhythm and wordplay on 
their Stuff the Neighbours track, “Hou- 
sewives' Choice.” As mindless as a day 
of car-pooling spent with the collected 
works of Gertrude Stein, a woman's voice 
intones “in and out, in and out, out and 
‘out, out and efore reminding an un- 
seen victim to wipe his feet 

Snow White, the little goody-goody, of 
course never needed reminders to wipe 
her feet. Which is why, under a clinking 
track of synthesized cocktail glasses and 
plinked keyboard patterns, the Band of 
Holy Joy takes to Her Pureship in force. 

“Nice child,” recites a voice dripping 
with saccharine. “Wipe your mouth, 
wash your hands, comb your hair, don’t 
ever swear, always say your prayers," he 
continues, before repetitions of “Look so 
pure, look so pure” and “I'm not so sure” 
sneak up from below. A gleefully high- 
pitched hassle of dwarf voices turns the 
track to chaos with echoed giggles and 
a sinister organ swell before Snow can 
fully spill her beans. Cause For Concern 
sent Holy Joy, Psy, and Echo on this trip 
beyond Fantasyland from 53 Hollybush 
Hill, Snaresbrook, London E11 1PX, En- 
gland. Add another £2 ($2.90) to the 
£1.70 price listed on the cover if you want 
the album sent airmail 
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There’s more psychedelia from Austral- 
ia’s Scientists, who take their sludgy 
American blues-rock and ‘60s castoffs to 
London and Brussels for an album of 
hauntingly thick acidbilly axe on You Get 
What You Deserve! Their sound is based 
on a pulsing, repetitive-beat guitar that 
couples the murmur and slither of sitar 
with didgeridoo. Kim Salmon adds a voice 
that’s fluidly gruff and explosive, with 
rockabilly roots and a touch of Cave in 
its wailing groan. “Demolition Derby” 
builds like a stairway to hell, with its sub- 
terranean guitar drone and Salmon's bass 
voice screech-moaning “‘fire, fire” like a 
latter-day Arthur Brown. “It Came Out of 
the Sky” lands just a little bit short of the 
Cramps, more bump-and-grind ‘billy than 
psycho, but still a pulsingly mutant work, 
and “Psycho Cook Supreme” is just that, 
with swirling pulses, deep and dark guitar 
slithers, and lightly clapped percussion 
blocks. If any of Australia’s psycho garage 
bashers deserve attention, the Scientists 
do. Karbon, 19 All Saints Road, London 
WIT THE, England, released this album 
of holy gooze. Two of these tracks and 
two more from the Brussels session are 
also available on Demolition Derby, an 
EP (catalog number SW {2007) released 
by Soundwork Records, 27 rue de la Jus- 
tice, Brussels, Belgium, 


Or you can be eaten alive by “Cannibal,” 
a mutant love story dedicated to a girl- 
iriend gone. Featuring former Toxic 
Shock-man David Yow and his first-rate 
yowls, Scratch Acid creates a “garden of 
buried pleasures” on an album simply ti- 
tled with the band’s name. Guitars twist 
in Arabic-style '60s nyarls, and vortexes 
of violin weave through a post-Public 
Image nasal drone and play notes from a 
rusty symphony, “Greatest Gift,” with its 
bump-and-bash beat, is the tale of a gar- 
den from the perspective of 6-foot-deep 
worms, and “Mess” is a duet for rock 
band and shattered glass with insistent 
drumming. The ending is so abrupt it al- 
most sounds like a mistake. “When we 
first started two and a half years ago,”” 
Yow explains, “it seemed like we were 
cursed, Our singer left, so our first shows 
were only instrumental. Then our drum- 
mer quit to be in the Big Boys. | only 
started singing because we needed 
someone.” Yow’s singing is a scream 
somewhere between the hysterical fren- 
Zies of Nick Cave and, in his whiny drone 
on “Owner's Lament,” John Lydon at his 
most sandpapered. There's a lot of hy- 
perspeed Birthday Party crashing through 
Scratch Acid’s Austin-based veins, Not 
surprisingly, the Party is one of Yow's fa- 
vorite bands. As for the name, which 
some have taken as a reference to hal- 
lucinogens, Yow in his calm, slow, light 
drawl explains: “I made a list of words | 
liked and juxtaposed ‘em until | found a 
combination that sounded good. It really 
isn’t supposed to mean anything.” Yow 
himself is a landscaper by day, and lead 
guitarist Brett Bradford also works with 
plants. Bassist David William Sims works 
as a domestic servant in Austin-area 
homes. “I call him a maid,” Yow quipped, 
“because that’s what he does, though he 
probably has another term he prelers.” 
Only drummer Rey Washam doesn’t have 
another job outside the band. “Rey and 
are into jazz and stuff. Our music doesn’t 
sound like jazz, but we think about it 
when we're writing it. We're trying to get 
away from such a [roots} rock ’n’ roll 





sound and be just a little more. . . | don’t 
know. . .unusual.”" Their album is indeed 
from Rabid Cat Records, PO. Box 49263 
Austin, TX 78765. 














Disappointed Few People has taken more 
than a few lessons from the Sisters of 
Mercy. The result is a Sisters/post-Joy Di- 
vision apocalypse dirge with deep, slow, 
and ominous male vocals, sensuously 
cold and hollow guitars, and nouveau 
metal bass chords. But as in everything 
in this column, there’sa half twist. People 
are the first evangelical Christian gloom 
rockers, and when they sing about pes- 
tilence, death, and burning forever, the 
source they're looking to is not How to 
Write Gothic Death Rock Lyrics for the 
Black Lace and Skull Worship Set but the 
Bible. “Fuck With Christ” ends as a 
warning to people who try to, and “We 
Shall Die Again” is a visit with the de- 
lightfully romantic Muslim, Jewish, 
Buddhist, and Christian martyrs burning 
brightly in hell. Although gloom was 
1981s big thing and has been dragged 
through a hell of its own by second-rate 
ice bands, People’s gloom is first rate, 
giving “Fuck With Christ’ a certain 
charm, if only as the first gospel record 
you wouldn’t want to play too loudly in 
church. Connect with the People at Hor- 
ror Distribution, 2002 rue St. Domi- 
nique, Montreal, Quebec H2X 2X1, Can- 
ada. 
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Scratch Acid crashing through fashion: 
above, drummer Ray Weston and 
guitarist Brett Bradiord; left, Bradiord 
and yowler David Yow 
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PAUL YOUNG 
WITH YOU. 
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Not Born Beautiful is not an album for 
children. Not that it contains any por- 
nographic images or feelings a child 
couldn't understand. But with subjects like 
death in Vietnam and divorce, it's hard 
to imagine too many 10-year-olds jump- 
ing with glee for its carefully assembled, 
slowly unfolding compositions, There are 
as many sounds to Shock Headed Peters 
as there are tracks, which is part of the 
beauty of today’s between-fads under- 
ground. Shock Headed Peters doesn’t 
have to be any kind of music except its 
‘own, which on this debut album isa two- 
hanky dip into a world where sensitive 
violin slithers through a deep-chimed tale 
of cracked skulls. Not that Beautiful 
doesn't have moments that move and 
bounce. “Wheel in the Bait” couples a 
Western surf beat with galloping-hoof 
drums and ragged vocals over twisted 
guitars where fingers slide down the fret- 
board, note in progress, to get a warped 


sound, smoothly and sinisterly lowering 
in one hand’s swoop. Pulsing no-wave 
bashes build on this march beat and warp 
guitar while twisted-goose saxophones 
honk over the resulting pool of noise. The 
apocalypse is here and now—Geoff 
Hawkins can play it on sax. In “Kissing 
of Gods,” a piano player using only one 
finger three times picks out slow and 
moody repetitions of two lone high notes, 
then a low one—again and again, two 
high and one low, as a man’s slow, deep 
voice murmurs about “A thing locked in 
a Rage locked in a Cage.” From the snarly, 
smarmy Steppenwolf guitar churns of 
“Parabola,”” punctuated by high-pitched 
pins of feedback, through “Miserable 
Worm,” whose intonationless female vo- 
cals are gray enough to teach Lydia Lunch 
a lesson in ennui, Not Beautiful is not a 
pretty album in glossy Max Factor terms. 
Its sad and moody, desperately sparse, 
and available from !El, 15 Woodlands 
Road, Barnes, London SW 13, England. 





When D. C. Dart sings “Jesus loves me, 
yes | know,” he’s not singing hardcore 
gospel. With clean, clear production by 
Spot, the patron saint of recorded punk, 
Dart’s Crucifucks attack everything 
Superman strove to defend, Mister Rog- 
ers (or at least a spiritual relative from his 
neighborhood) gets the ‘fucks treatment 
in “By the Door,” a track about the in- 
anities of domestic life, delivered over a 
clock-guitar that bonks out a musical tick- 
tock while Dart, a Jello Biafra sound-alike 
with a snarly, high nasal voice, asks the 
kiddies in sing-song ditty such scintillat- 
ing questions as, “My clock glows in the 
dark. What does yours do? My kitchen 
counter is flat and has canisters on it. Does 
yours? Oh, | hope so.” Full of searing crow 
cackles and vocal cracks and a metallic 
though far from heavy-metal guitar style, 
the Crucifucks album comes in a variety 





HE DEAD MiLKMEN 


of beats and textures, all with a sarcas- 
tically sinister bent. From the scorching, 
anti-Christian “Hinckley Had a Vision” 
to the educational “Cops for Fertilizer” 
(‘It'll set a good example for the children 
today/tt’ll keep kids out of trouble, shoot- 
ing pigs after school”), this record is even 
less likely to show up in church than “Fuck 
With Christ.” Those not fond of the band's 
name probably won't like much of the 
rest of their vocabulary, but it’s all in sub- 
versive fun from Alternative Tentacles, 
RO. Box 11458, San Francisco, CA 94101. 


More antidotes to everything dark, dirgy, 
divorced, or Christian can be found on 
the Dead Milkmen’s frenetic goof pop LP 
Big Lizard in My Back Yard. On this al- 
bum full of the kind of scruff-and-tumble 
guitar and funtime lyrics that made 1977 
punk such a refreshing blast, the Milk- 
men deliver 20 songs and snippets with 
gleeful pre-hardcore abandon. From the 
jingle-jangle chimes of “Serrated Edge" 
through the bash-and-scrawk funk of 
“Lucky” and on to the 42-second idiot 
blither “Takin’ Retards to the Zoo,” the 
Milkmen’s album tackles the real con- 
cerns of teens, such as what the Army 
would do if a son-of-Godzilla lizard re- 
fused to vacate someone's backyard 
“Bitchin’ Camaro,” an ‘80s answer to the 
Beach Boys car-and-surf songs, blisters 
with high-speed drum bash and the ranted 
lines, “My folks bought me a bitchin’ Ca- 
maro but no insurance to match/So if 1 
happen to run you over, please don't 
leave a scratch.” The LP comes from Fe- 
ver Records, 621 S. Fourth St., Philadel- 
phia, PA 19147. 








As always, comments and contributions 
to Underground are welcome. If you'd 
like a response, enclose a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope. | can't answer 
letters that don't. Also, | can’t privately 
review records. Currently we have three 
fliers available: mail-order addresses in 
the U.S. and Canada, international mail- 
ordering information, and a review of un- 
derground press. Andrea ‘Enthal, SPIN, 
1965 Broadway, NY, NY 10023. 





The Dead Milkmen, who tackle the real 
concerns of teens on their new LP 
(above). 
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Singles 


Grating noise with a beat 


to get you on the floor or out the door 


Column by John Leland 


Would you want to listen to 10 songs in 
a row by Cabaret Voltaire? Buh-duh-duh- 
duh bam bam bam for 45 minutes? Could 
you survive 10 songs in a row from Foe- 
tus? Face it, this stuff is best absorbed in 
small quantities. This month’s bop-till- 
you-drop page is slanted toward un- 
pleasant noise. The goodfooting avant- 
garde has finally learned what hip hop 
twigged 10 years ago: one way to get 
people on the floor is to make music that 
irritates the shit out of anyone who isn’t 
dancing. If you don't believe me, ask your 
cousin Edna what she thinks of Run- 
D.M.C. This month: a couple of indus- 
trial noise dinosaurs show theirstill-sharp 
teeth, the world’s greatest rock ‘n’ roll 
band watches TV, a rap founder throws 
a party, a noisy new group recalls some 
Smiths, some lost Beats resurface, and a 
busy bee drags out some familiar lines. 
Plus Prince's new label and the usual 
closing jive. 


Cabaret Voltaire: “Drinking Gasoline” 
(Caroline/Some Bizzare) 


The next best thing to a double album— 
a double single. These four sides— 
“Kino,” “Sleepwalking,” “Big Funk,” and 
“Ghostalk"—show this dinosaur of the 
English avant-garde is going stronger than 
ever. Cabaret Voltaire is living proof that 
technology is best entrusted to people 
who don’t know how to use it. The Beef- 
heart-with-a-beatbox grooves follow the 
lead of “Sensoria” and “James Brown”: 
sequencers and drum computers set a 
simple staccato cadence that the duo uses 
to carry its fragmented messages. Weird 
noises and voices cut in and out, irritat- 
ing your peripheral senses while the hy- 
perkinetic beatbox assaults your central 
nervous system with its idiot pounding. 
Technology in defter hands could never 
yield music this grating. This is great 
hardcore dance music with absolutely no 
swing. The Cabs have come a long way 
since their a cappella version of Bowie's 
“Five Years” more than a decade ago. 
They haven't lost the edge. 


Fine Young Cannibals: “Johnny Come 
Home” b/w “Good Times and Bad” 
(London import) 


Don’t know who Johnny is or why he 
doesn't come home, but do know that 
the singer drinks too much. Fine Young 
Cannibals is what was left of the English 
Beat when Dave Wakeling and Ranking 
Roger formed General Public. It has taken 
the less illustrious half longer to get out 
of the blocks, but this single shows that 





the ability is there. Both sides are dark, 
eerie dance music. “Johnny” puts a little 
Suicide creepiness, some fake opera, 
muted trumpet, and spare, pumping piano 
into a groove that moves on its keyboard 
bass. “Good Times and Bad” unveils the 
talents of the most distinctive rock ‘n’ roll 
voice of 1985: Ronald Reagan. The prez, 
concerned that people call him a reac- 
tionary, turns in a performance that 
doesn’t rival “Bonzo Goes to Washing- 
ton” but cuts his debut on Was (Not Was)'s 
“Tell Me That I’m Dreaming.” | wonder, 
is he really friends with all these bands, 
or has he become a session whore? 





Ut: “Confidential” b/w “Bedouin” & “Tell 
It’(Rough Trade import) 





Most heavy metal bands that pretend to 
be ax murderers are really just nice sub- 
urban guys venting their hormonal en- 
ergy ina healthy, normal way. Ut, on the 
other hand, may really be a band of ax 
murderers. These three amateurish fe- 
male art rockers turn out dissonant drones 
that sound like Lizzie Borden's idea of a 
g00d time. Patti Smith and Mark E. Smith 
are obvious influences, especially in the 
stream-of-delirium vocals, but Ut’s ar- 
resting noise is clearly its own. The dis- 
orienting thing about this record isn’t the 
dissonance, but the way all the parts are 
just a little off. Except for the drumming, 
which is way off. Nothing meshes 
smoothly, so Ut gives you no handles to 
grab onto before the next blow slams 
against your eardrums. The coolest thing 
about the record, however, is the disso- 
nance. May the walls come tumbling 
down. 


Tears for Fears: “Shout” (Mercury) 


Guilty Pleasure of the Month comes from 
the hottest band on the English haircut 
circuit, Tears for Fears. “Shout” is the 
simple, mindless pop song Depeche 
Mode has been trying to write for years. 
Though the new U.S. extended remix 
adds a little chicken-scratch guitar, the 
main instrument filling out a big drum 
sound is reverb. The vocals sound like 
they're coming from a porcelain bath- 
room at the foot of the Alps. Other than 
that, its got a singsong melody that numbs 
all critical faculties, portentious lyrics that 
signify nothing, and a happy lack of synth 
doodles or Bowie-isms. It’s tripe, but it’s 
tripe for our times, The Strawberry Alarm 
Clock of the ’80s? | only hope St. Peter 
understands. 


The Silent Underdog: “Papa's Got a Brand 
New Pigbag” b/w Pigbag: “Papa's Got a 
Brand New Pigbag” (Profile) 


Out of nowhere, the man is so hot that 
he has to hide his identity. The Silent Un- 
derdog is Paul Hardcastle, and his re- 
working of the Pigbag subclassic gives a 
clear picture of what this guardian of 
‘American youth is up to musically. 
original was a handbook of 1981 Br 
musical trends: fake tribal bongos, fake 
Stax horns, a deliberately mindless disco 
beat, pretentious fake jazz solos, and a 
bass part that carried the song but never 





actually went anywhere. Not to mention 
a totally jive title. It was a thoroughly 
wonderful piece of shit. Hardcastle tries 
to update the thing by substituting the 
cliches of one era for those of another: a 
beatbox, synthesizers, a hip hop mix, and 
some cheapo voice effects to create a tidy 
little groove. But he loses Pigbag’s tran- 
scendent badness, retaining only its in- 
sipid melody. Competence will never be 
a substitute for head-first ineptitude. 


Afrika Bambaataa & Family: “Funk You!” 
(Tommy Boy) 


When Bam throws a party, all the rene- 
gades of funk turn out. He isn’t the sharp- 
est rapper in the world, but he makes 
better records than just about anybody, 
For this family jam, he lets his special 
guests do most of the work. And they've 
got the juice: Shango, Soulsonic Force, 
B-Side, Jazzy 5, G.L.O.B.E. & Pow Wow, 
Dynamic 4, Double Cross M.C.s, and a 
mess of other funky bloods cross Queen's 
“We Will Rock You” with a bad pun wor- 
thy of Dr. Funkenstein himself and come 
out rapping. The whole thing devolves 
into “Psychedelic Shack” and then a 
Redds & the Boys go go groove, Best rap 
isa Bam tribute: “He started it/And when 
he dies it will stop.” Worst is an unnec- 
essary swipe at Run-D.M.C. All to a le- 
thal beat by the guys from Fats Comet— 
and nobody does it better. 


Wiseblood: “Motorslug” b/w “Death 
Rape 2000” (K.422) 


This is the driver who runs over your dog, 
and then races away into the night with 
a slight pang of remorse and an adrena- 
line rush of bloodlust. It’s the guy who 
fucks your girlfriend even though he 
doesn't really like her—just to ruin your 
day. It’s the cop who wraps his fingers a 
little more tightly around his nightstick as 
he walks past you on the street. It’s every- 


thing that’s bad about the world wrapped 
up in one insane, ugly auto metaphor. 
This kind of aural punishment with a beat 
could only come from Clint Ruin (a.k.a. 
Foetus, né Jim Thirwell) and only with 
the aid of Roli Mosimann from Swans. 
“Motorslug” is a violent car fantasy that 
quotes Jim Morrison. “Death Rape” is a 
half-measure edit repeated again and 
again, This is the ultimate cult record: no 
one could possibly like it. Just don’t let 





people who supposedly care about your 
well-being know that you listen to stuff 
like this. 


pest. 


Orchestral Manoeuvres in the Dark: 
“So in Love” (A & M) 


Originality was never this electropop 
quartet's meat, but it's still distressing to 
hear them aping the Smiths without the 
Smiths's ability to transform their banality 
into awkward grace. “So in Love” is a 
limp romantic ballad that takes a light stab 
at soul (rote sax solo) and tries to glide 
byon shimmery atmosphere. No chance, 
sucker. Orchestral Manoeuvres mixes 
moods and winds up with a nostalgic re- 
membrance of betrayal. What kind of shit 
is that? Banality rises to new middles 
Deserves derision if only for the falsetto 
couplet, “Heaven is cold/Without any 
soul.” Yeech 








Busy Be 
(Sugarhill) 


“Busy Bee's Groove” 





Even though hip hop tends to eat its el- 
ders, it's nice to hear that old Sugarhill 
sound: loose funk dripping from the bass 
and drums and an MC who isn’t shy about 
his prowess behind a mic or in the sack. 
Chief Rocker Busy Bee is the rapper who 
won the cutting contest in the movie Wild 
Style by resorting to lines like, “If you like 
sex say ‘sex.'” Well, Mr, Bee hasn't 


cleaned up his act any. In fact, he hasn‘t 
changed it at all. He's stil talking the same 
shit. The man is stealing lines from his 
youth to make the payments on his fu- 
ture; “Busy Bee's Groove” sounds five 
years old. Call it retro or addled; either 
way, it’s got legs. 





The Family: “The Screams of Passion” 
(Paisley Park/Warner) 


Well, glory be. The Purple Prince went 
and got his own specialty label, Paisley 
Park, First couple releases are Sheila E.'s 
disappointing “Sister Fate” and this here 
Family matter. “The Screams of Passion’ 
breaks no new ground musically or lyri- 
cally, but it shows that, well, Prince does 
Prince better than anybody. This tribute 
to sexual squealing is less baroque than 
Around the World in a Magical Mystery 
Tour, but it's got that same soft, clean 
beat. Sorta like “Erotic City” with the 
edges polished down till it resembles 
“Take Me With U.” No hints as to who's 
in this Family, but the boys and girls sure 
do sound regal. Prince has been a busy 
little guy of late. He wrote and produced 
Andre Cymone's new single, “The Dance 
Electric,” and he’s got a new, non-LP B- 
side,“Hello,” on the back of the ex- 
tended remix of the continually amazing 
“Pop Life.” Maybe now he can afford to 
give up those Jimi Hendrix hand-me- 
downs and buy a bigger motorcycle. 






Ramones: “Bonzo Goes to Bitburg” b/w 
“Go Home Ann” & “Daytime Dilemma 
(Dangers of Love)” (Beggars Banquet 
import) 


The world’s greatest rock ‘n’ roll band 
gets topical and turns in a thrashy piece 
of Ramonomania that more than justifies 
its ttle of king of the sorry hill. Just listen 
to Johnny's freight cars of guitar chords, 
Dee Dee's “ahh, naa naa naa” surf har- 
monies, and Joey's down-to-earth irrita- 
tion at watching our commander in chief 
on TV. The Ramones are so brilliant be- 
cause they perceive the world the way 
regular people do—through television. 
“Go Home Ann” is a match made in 
heaven—Lemmy from Motorhead did the 
mixing. It's powerful but lacks that pat- 
ented Ramones bubblegum melody. 
“Daytime Dilemma,” on the other hand, 
is the 1910 Fruitgum Company with giant 
blocks of Gibson guitar. This isn’t just rock 
1V' roll. This is the real world. 





George DuBose 


Opposite page: Cabaret Voltaire; top 
left: Bambaataa; above: the Ramones; 
top right: Morrissey with vegetarian 
cookbook. 


SIDESWIPES 


Morrissey apparently responds to Daryll 
and Joe's “It’s Not Funny” on the Smiths’s 
“That Joke Isn't Funny Anymore,” which 
features a bunch of live takes including 
the guilt trip “Meat ls Murder” on the B- 
side (Rough Trade import). Is he trying to 
put my mother out of a job?. .. The C. 
S. Angels (formerly Comsat Angels) run 
a comb through their disheveled ama- 
teurism and turn in a slick but sparsely 
inviting electrodance track called “I’m 
Falling” (Arista)... . Lulu Kiss Me Dead 
takes a Joy Division-type despair rap and 
jazzes it up with a spritely romantic mel- 
ody on “The Ultimate Solution” (Situa- 
tion Two import). Like the song, don’t 
like the Nazi overtones. . . . Jazzy Jeff of 
the Funky Four Plus One goes from ex- 
plosive beatbox blasts to some heavy funk 
implications on “Mix So | Can Go Crazy” 
and “Rock It” (Arista). ... Doug Wim- 
bish Featuring Fats Comet tears up an- 
other Adrian Sherwood megamix, “Don’t 
Forget That Beat” (World/Rough Trade), 
that sounds more like Cabaret Voltaire 
with a sense of humor than the guys’ Su- 
garhill roots... . X's “Burning House of 
Love" (Elektra) veers uncomfortably close 
to Foreigner submetal schlock and gives 
off none of the band’s essential bratty at- 
titude. . . . Nico hits (or misses) notes that 
could possibly kill small children on “My 
Funny Valentine” (Beggars Banquet im- 
port)... . Strafe, the astroblood behind 
dumb minimalist funk’s finest hour, “Set 
It Off,” trims down a P-Funk/Sly thang 
on “React” (A & M).... Nona Hen- 
dryx’s perfunctory “I Sweat” (Arista) is 
shorter than “I, Claudius,” but no more 
interesting. . . . The Spin Masters are not 
Egbert & Cisco but two rappers from L.A. 
who think they're Whodini on “Brothers” 
(Electrobeat, 2818 Jeffries Ave., Los An- 
geles, CA 90065). . . . the Weather Girls, 
umm, ham it up on the, uh, beefy “Well- 
a-Wiggy” (Columbia). Say the track 
bounces on a fat bottom and leave it at 
that. Skool Boyz look at things from 
a different angle on “Superfine (From Be- 
hind)” (Columbia), a sleaze-funk groove 
that Junie Morrison could get behind (ex- 
cuse me)... Adam Ant gives Falco a 
run for his money in the authenticity de- 
partment with “Vive le Rock” (CBS). 
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We engineered this synthesizer so you 
don’t foe to be an engineer to play it. 


The CZ-101, $499, 


it, crisp 
y to program 


bout the CZ- 


| Instrument Division: 15 Gardner Road, Fairfield, N. 





DO IT 
YOURSELF! 
PART Ill 


Getting your record into the stores is 
not beyond the scope of a 

single person. Alll it takes is a little 
money and the ability to ask 

a lot of questions. Geza X, who's done 
it with his own label, XES, explains 
how to master, press, and distribute 
your own. 


Article by Geza X 

ere’s how to meet every creep in town without 

going to jail: start a small independent label to 
put out your own records and make a few 
bucks. Stop right there. Before we get into this, let me 
explain that there is no “honest” way to make money 
in the record business, At best, you can carefully arrange 
the credit structure—from factory to distributor to record 
store—and pay everybody later. The entire underground 
music business is constructed on this house of cards, 
50 you may as well know about it. That way, ifsomeone 
accidentally sends you a check, you'll understand why 
it took a year. 

The work requires the skill of a juggler, so let's get 
organized, Grab a notebook and a beer. If you don’t 
have a phone or a car, assembling everything you need 
will be like crawling through broken glass. This is not 
for the weak of heart. We'll get into the details later, 
but first familiarize yourself with all the ingredients: 

1, Stampers made from the master lacquer to put in the 
record press 

A logo for your record company 

. Record labels, front and back 

. Artwork for the jacket 

. Typesetting 

. Layout and pasteup 

Color separations 

. The negatives of the photos for the jacket 

A printer who can deliver a four-color, die-cut record 
jacket 

10. Test pressings 

Are you getting sick of this yet? If you can’t hack it, 
there's always drugs and kinky sex. Remember, you 
could have a nice, normal life. Wait, there’s more: 
93. Shrink-wrap 
94. Mailing list 
95. Record mailers 
96. Biography of your band 
97. Attorney 
98. Post office box 
99. Accountant (you don’t know how to add—excuse 

me, subtract) 
100. Distributors 


PenNaueun 


Setting it up: Disc mastering, lacquer processing, and 
record pressing are generally handled by different 
companies. Fortunately, the people involved work with 
each other every day and are familiar with the steps. 
Ideally they will be able to pass the record along 


independently through these stages. This will save you 
the work, for example, of carrying the stampers from 
the master lacquer processor to the pressing plant 
yourself. But don’t ever be afraid to ask questions, such 
as: “Where is this stuff going when it’s done?” “Who 
do | talk to?” “What's the phone number?” “How much 
will it cost?” “When will it be done?” 

More often than not, these contractors will tell you 
it’s strictly C.O.D., but they won't give you an exact 
estimate or tell you when it'll be done. Just multiply 
anything they do tell you by two. If you're real nice you 
may even find that the others will bill the pressing plant, 
which will in turn bill you. In fact, a lot of this stuff can 
be centralized through the pressing plant if you give 
them a 50-percent deposit on your order. (They may 
demand a deposit anyway your first time out.) 

Just knowing the right questions will improve your 
chances of getting a good deal, because the pressing 
plant will figure you've done this before somewhere 
else. To be honest, though, the surest way to get a 
record pressed without paying a deposit is to have 
already put out a record with the same company, or to 
show them receipts or orders from stores or distributors. 
Catch-22? You bet. 

If you're broke, don’t forget that people in the record 
business all know each other, and if you act like you're 
in the clique, you just might get credit or faster service. 
Get on the phone and write down every name that’s 
mentioned. Be quick to drop names. 

Your advantage here is that pressing plants want your 
business. They work on low profit margins and have to 
‘compete for clients, so your run of 3,000 records (believe 
it or not) is bread and butter to them. They can’t make 
any records at all if you can’t figure out how to put the 
parts together, which is why they work closely with the 
people who provide the other ingredients. Look for a 
way to turn this to your advantage. If nothing else, the 
pressing plant may give you 30 days to pay the balance 
of charges. 

Often you can have the whole record package put 
together automatically, or at least more conveniently, 
if you stay in close touch with the pressing plant. That 
means you will have to hound not only the owner, but 
also the guy who is supervising your account. He will 
treat you like a housefly, because he is basically a crabby, 
overworked mechanic who runs a sweatshop. He can, 
however, answer your questions, if you can bear the 
embarrassment. He will make you feel like an idiot. 








Ask him whether the plant uses virgin vinyl. He will 
lie and say yes. You have no way of knowing if they 
use “chips” (which are crushed records), so simmer 
down. Your other option is to press on polystyrene, 
which some people prefer because it’s edgy and bright— 
and cheaper. Vinyl carries all the attributes of rubber— 
it sounds warm and forgiving. Polystyrene is sharp and 
crunchy. 

Also ask whether they wait for the presses to warm 
up before doing a small run like yours. Of course, he 
will say, and then run your project first thing in the 
morning to warm up the presses for more favored clients. 

By this time, you should have the rough art for the 
album jacket, Ask the pressing plant owner where they 
usually print jackets and labels and whether they can 
put the printing cost on your bill. Ask if they will give 
you 30-day terms, which they probably do all the time. 


Quick sermon 

—Keep track of what's going on! 

—Call everyone involved every day! 

—Check everything after each step before it goes to 
the next stage! 

—Don't take anybody's word for anything! Make sure 
it’s right! 

—Deliver the parts yourself if you're in a hurry to get 
the record out! 

—Ask questions till they won't talk to you any more! 

—Be specific with your instructions! 





Labels: You deliver the label copy to the label printer. 
This is a different guy than the jacket printer. What the 
label printer needs is: 

1. Your logo (they will make a “cut,” a printing plate 
that costs about $30). 

2. © (year, publishing company name). If you don’t 
have a publishing company, write “copyright contro!" 
or your own name. 

3. © (year, name of record company). 

4. The record number and which side it is. This should 
correspond exactly to the numbers you have inscribed 
on the inside groove of the record, so the pressing 
plant knows which label goes on which side. 

. Running time, if it’s a single. 

. Playing speed. 

Stereo or mono, if that’s relevant anymore. 

3. Name of artist. 

. Song titles. These should be followed by the names 


Lenan 


4) 


‘Ane Sure 


of the writers. 
10. Producer. 

Draw all this legibly on a piece of paper, putting the 
various items exactly where you want them to appear. 
Use other records as a guide. 

For legal reasons, it's more important to put this 
information on the record label than on the jacket. But 
1 would be lying if | said you'd get arrested for 
individuality. Eddie Subtitle once started a label called 
“No Label” records. Yup, there were no labels! It was 
a good gimmick, and he saved some money. 

You can put anything you want on the label; but if 
your record is a hit, you're shit out of luck if there's no 
copyright info on it. And radio stations won't play it if 
they can’t figure out what it is. You decide if your cat's 
paw print is worth it... 

(Hot tip: If you have the label printer make a few 
extra labels on plain white paper, you'll have nice, sharp 
copies of your logo to cut out and glue on all the promo 
stuff you'll soon be making.) 


Jacket art: This can consist of anything you like, but 
it's a good idea to include the name of the record 
company and an address. You would not believe how 
often people forget this: then their record is a modest, 
success, and no one can find them. 

Take all your girlfriend's drawings to a professional 
layout service to have them glued together in the right 
format, or you'll be sorry. Usually you can have any 
copy or liner notes typeset at the same time for an 
additional fee. They will send the jacket art to a 
lithographer for color separation, 








Color separations: These are the negatives the jacket 
is printed from. Color separation is expensive work— 
but there’s no getting around it. Lithographers won't 
give you an estimate, either, because their union is so. 
powerful it runs the universe. The only way to hang 
‘onto the pink slip of your car is to have as much of the 
work as possible done in advance by the artist laying 
out the cover, Usually, the artist will make an “overlay,” 
which looks like red plastic, for each color. Then the 
overlays will be made into color separations, 


Printing: You have to tell the printer exactly what colors 
to mix for the jacket by giving him the code numbers 
for each color. Color code charts are available from 
most art stores. Another way this is done is to use process 
colors, which are combinations of the standard colors 
used in four-color printing, but then the color separations 
are handled differently, All of this is so complicated that 
you must sit down with the color separator and artist 
and humiliate yourself one more time by your ignorance. 
Be a pest. There’s no other way. Believe it or not, if 
they get sick of you this time, next time they will act 
like your best friends and give you credit. Why? Because 
they know anyone that crazy will be back. 

Have your jacket printed on quality coated card stock. 
Some printers have a minimum order for this, so you'll 
have to ask. The alternative is to print the cover on 
paper and then have jackets fabricated as you need 
them. Those jackets are a little less attractive, but they 
are cheaper and practical for small runs (1,000 to 3,000 
copies). The printing price goes up radically depending 
on how many colors you use, so plan the art around 
your budget. Nowadays, a printer can double- or triple- 
varnish a cover so it’s real slick or print on the matte 
side so it’s dull and arty. These extras cost next to 
nothing, so enjoy yourself, The scary thing about the 
printing is that you have to figure out all this before you 
even begin the art, but you need to have the art done 
to show people and ask questions. I'll tell you what: 
just count on doing the art twice. If you can find a way 
around that, I'll buy you a donut. 


Pressing: While you're putting the art together, get a 
few test pressings from the pressing plant. These will 
be provided with plain white labels. Ask them to do 
yours during the middle of another run, when the presses 
are already warm. They won't. As a result, the test 
pressings won't sound too hot. (The first time | heard a 
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test pressing, | cried and kicked things all night. It 
sounded like shit.) But play it over and over. You are 
listening for defects only. If all the test pressings pop in 
the same place or skip after a while, there's been an 
accident in the mastering or processing. If you can prove 
whose fault it is, they will probably fix it. Maybe. If 
there are no glaring mechanical flaws, fine. | promise 
that the real records will sound better. 

‘When the jackets and labels are almost ready, get the 
pressing plant on standby, so you don't have to wait 
forever. Conversely, don’t press records until you have 
jackets. It’s not a good idea to leave them sitting around 
in a hot factory to warp. Then have the damn things 
shrink-wrapped (at the pressing plant, for about a penny 
each) and take a break. Congratulations, you have 
records! Now what do you do with them? 





People in the record business all 
know each other, and if you act like 
you’re in the clique, you just might 
get credit or faster service. 


Distribution: There are well over a hundred distributors, 
and only twenty of them pay before your ugly friends 
show up with crowbars. Here is one of the real 
advantages of underground records: the smaller labels 
will willingly give you a list of distributors if you ask 
them. For example, when I finished my first solo record, 
Black Flag (SST Records) showed up one day with a file 
full of distributors’ names and numbers and told me 
Who was reliable and who to stay away from. Or you 
can look for an independent agent who works closely 
with a handful of distributors. You'll have to establish 
a list price and decide beforehand what kinds of bargains 
you'll let the distributors or agent offer the stores for 
priority treatment, The most common is a 10 percent 
cut on the wholesale price. This can be traded for prompt 
payment or for better placement in stores. 


Package deals: Sometimes an independent broker, a 
pressing plant, or a distributor will work out a deal with 
you to handle your pressing and distribution (including 
labels and jackets) for a fixed fee or a percentage of the 
take. (It helps if you have a good record or a good 
reputation.) Tabb Rex Enterprises in Los Angeles, to 


name one, specializes in completing records from your 
tape and rough art. A company like that can oversee 
all the gnarly plot twists from tape to finished product. 
They will take about 60 percent of the profits, which is 
reasonable because they're doing half the work and 
paying for it, They might be handling 20 small labels 
at a time, so they've already found the printers and 
color separators you're looking for. A pressing plant or 
large distributor might get involved in the same way if 
they think your record will sell. Beware, though—mail- 
order package deals are very risky. Your tape will get 
lost in the mail. It will be poorly mastered. The jacket 
will be the wrong color. if you think I'm kidding, you're 
free to give ita shot. 








The truth about the dough: Under certain 
circumstances, the pressing plant will float you 30-day 
terms. The distributors usually pay after 60 days (if you're 
lucky). And the stores pay after 90 days. Get it? Neither 
do |, but what usually happens is everybody stalls until 
he gets paid. You may have to borrow money to pay 
the pressing plant, Then you will have to become a 
collection agency to get the money from the distributors, 
to repay the loan. If your record is selling slowly, the 
distributors could take forever to pay, because they're 
using your money to pay for hotter-selling records (so 


Jan Mackaye (left) and Jeff Nelson of 
Dischord Records surrounded 
by their product. 


they can keep ‘em). Your only insurance is to have a 
real popular record. Then everyone likes you. 


Airplay: You should put aside 100 records and send 
them to every college radio station in the areas serviced 
by your distributors. | don’t care what anybody else tells, 
you, college radio is the best way to get an independent, 
record started, and they appreciate the records. In fact, 
they appreciate them so much, they take them home 
at the end of the year. So if your record's still happening, 
you may have to send another batch out later. 


It almost goes without saying that all of this is easier 
if you have high visibility in the club circuit or some 
favorable reviews. You should carry your press kit 
around like a bible and send press releases and review 
copies, if you can afford it, to the local papers. Other 
than that, just go out and play as loud as you can, 
because you're now a recording artist. s 
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BOOM BOXES NEED 
SOPHISTICATED TAPE,TOO. 


When boom boxes were only built for boom, ordinary tape was good enough. 

Not anymore. 

Boom boxes are now built with graphic equalizers and automatic programming. 
Dolby has become virtually standard. Some are even capable of high-speed dubbing. 

Ordinary tape can set one of these boom boxes back four or five years. 

Sophisticated equipment requires sophisticated tape. 

People who spend thousands of dollars on audio equipment know this. 
They use Maxell religiously.It’s built to standards 60% higher than the industry calls for. 

It’s tough enough to stand up to heavy use. Fact is, Maxell sounds as good after 500 
plays as it does brand new. maxell 

And it’s sensitive enough to reveal the subtle differences that 
features like Dolby and equalizerscan make. On a $1000 living room 
system. Or a $100 portable one. 

So get Maxell. 

And get more than boom out of your boom box 





THE TAPE FOR 
SOPHISTICATED EQUIPMENT. 
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KEITH 
RICHARDS 


STONE 
NTURNED 


| ’s been 20 years since the time was right for fighting 
in the streets. Have mercy, baby, but it was 2,000 
light-years ago that those thin, nimble but hard, 
defiant fingers introduced him as a man of wealth and 
taste. He's been around for some long, long years— 
since Jesus Christ and His moment of doubt and pain. 

Keith Richards still plays with fire. There's something 
unnaturally timeless about him. t's not that he hasn‘t 
aged. Just look at the photographs. It’s that somehow 
he has never changed. We can count the years, the 
albums, the tours, the good times, the bad times, the 
tears as they go by. We have the evidence, yes, but 
when we stand to submit it, we stop, and don’t. Time 
is om his side, 

As he sits in the Rolling Stones’ New York office, 
plucking abstractly at the strings of the unplugged 
electric guitar resting in his lap, we realize that mere 
chronology will not penetrate mystery. Keith Richards 
is not only rock ‘n’ roll. He’s Jumpin’ Jack Flash, the 
Monkey Man, the Midnight Rambler, the Prodigal Son. 
This is one outlaw who never gave himself up. It’s the 
nature of his game. 


Once again, after a long layofi, the Stones have been 
recording. Is there some sort of inspiration you get in 
the studio that you can’t find anywhere else? 

Studios are the same all over the world, Once you're 
in there with your team, it's “Studioland.” It doesn’t 
matter if it’s Australia or Hong Kong or Siberia or any- 
where else. A studio's a studio. We make it a comforting 
environment. I've been living all over the world for 
years, soa studio’s my home. It's always the same. It's, 
nighttime, the phones don't ring, there's nobody around. 
I've probably been in the studio more time than I've 
been in bed. 


So is there anything that determines what kind of music 
you create? 

One of the few things the Stones have consistently done 
is, to get back to that horrible cliché, to be a mirror of 
society. But in a way, all clichés have a grain of truth 
in them, And rather than analyze it right now, | can 
only say, well, i's another reflection, and if that’s what's, 


Interview by Bill German 





going down, then that’s what’s coming back to us. That's, 
What's gonna come out 


With you and Mick also serving as coproducers of your 
albums, do Bill and Charlie know what's actually going 
to be included on the finished product? 

Oh, yeah, they're kept well up to date. Generously, | 
mean, it’s really up to them. I'm not about to call ‘em 
and play the latest mixes over the phone. But as long, 
as they're in touch, they get cassettes, It doesn’t make 
a difference how it changes until you actually get to the 
point when you say, “That's it,” and you always know 
when you reach that point when you start to look at 
each other and say, “I don’t know anymore.” It’s a nat- 
ural ending to |recording| an album. 





So, now that Mick’s done a solo album, shall | ask you 
the obligatory question? 

Yeah, that one. This is in other people’s minds. Oh, | 
could put together a boxed set of solo albums|! But | 
don’t feel any necessity, There's nothing in the can that 
Vd want out. If you put it in your head, “I'm gonna do 
a solo album,” and you make a deal, then you gotta 
make a record, and you've got that extra record com- 
pany pressure, 





David Gaby 


Iwonder how Townshend did itwith such ease. 

Yeah, but in actual fact, Townshend made better Who 
records than the Who did together. He used to go there 
with the album already finished, and the rest would 
come up with some dubs, but his was ten times better 
than the finished record. It was just a matter of them 
imitating what Peter had already laid out. Kinda Hitch- 
cockish. After doin’ the storyboards, makin’ the actual 
movie was a drag for Hitchcock. His whole thing was 
puttin’ it all together. But I think, in a way—I don’t know 
if this is true, this is my interpretation—Peter is kinda 
like that. He is the Who. When Moonie was alive, him 
and Townshend were the Who. Pete knew what he 
wanted to do and made damned sure they did it, but | 
think he coulda possibly done it better himself. 

But, ah, “Trousers,” what a lovely bloke. Last time | 
spoke to him, I called him a creep. | feel real bad about, 
it, It was the middle of the |'82 European] tour, and he 
lent me {roadiel Alan Rogan, great guy, great guitar 
wizard, and halfway through the tour he pulled him out, 
which is why | called him a creep. In Europe, | said, 
“You promised if | could have him, | could have him 
for my whole tour.” 
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“No, | didn’t.” 

“Oh, you creep.” 

Bang! Slam the phone down. That's the last time | 
spoke to Pete. So | don’t know how he feels about me 
now. The situation was covered, thanks to Alan Rogan. 
I don't know. I've known Pete a long time, but we've 
never spent any time together. He used to know Jimmy 
Page real well, way before Zep, when Jimmy| played 

a band called the Presidents, who were hot shit down 
there [in their hometown}. 

Guitar players, for me, are the hardest ones to know, 
all this professional shit going on. Very unprofessional, 
really. | mean, there's a million guitar players, a million 
different types of guitar players, and the fact that we hit 
it real big, real quick—and these guys were at least as 
good as lam. A lot of ‘em were a lot fuckin’ better, just 
as guitar players. | mean, Jeff Beck and |, for years, 
could hardly stand the sight of each other. I's only been 
over the last few years that that's all fallen by the way- 
side. Thank God it’s all over and we can sit around and 
have a drink and talk. That's a guy | admire a lot. He’s 
a great player. 





Speaking of guys you admire, what was it like for you 
to play with Jerry Lee Lewis on that Dick Clark TV spe- 


cial in ‘83? 

Jerry Lee, what a gent. I've been listenin’ to him since 
“Crazy Arms,” He's part of my staple diet. As necessary 
as vegetables are. He's just been around. What a gent 
First I fly to L.A. at night [to do the Dick Clark speciall, 
and who do | see sittin’ on his suitcase waitin’ for his 
car but Chuck Berry, who | haven't seen since he blacked 
my eye out at the Ritz. | believe he didn't recognize me 
Iwhen he punched mel. It’s great, ‘cuz after that inci- 
dent he played with Ronnie, and he thought he was 
me, so he apologized to Ronnie! So | knew his general 
feeling. That was very sweet, we do look alike. And 
here’s Chuck sayin’, “I'm sorry, | didn’t know it was you 
I hit, my nerves were flyin’,”” and we're talkin’ while 
he's waitin’ for his car, and he gives me his number. At 
the same time, he lights a cigarette and drops it down 
my shirt and almost burns my stomach open! My shirt’s 
on fire! Every time him and me get in contact, whether 
it’s intentional or not, ! end up wounded. But, | mean, 
if somebody's gonna do it to me, I'm glad it’s him. He 
was a sweetheart about it. And | said, “Chuck, if it was 
possible to give you a black eye, I'd do it.” But it wouldn't 
show up. 








So | was thrown into this old rock ‘n’ roll syndrome. 
First Chuck Berry, and then Little Richard [also a guest 
on the Dick Clark special], who | hadn't seen for many 
years, and of course, Jerry Lee. And the weird thing is 
that for some reason, | decided to be real colorful that 
day. Hey, it’s California, with an early-morning re- 
hearsal, 9, 10 o’clock—early for me—and | decided to 
wear this turquoise T-shirt, shades, black jeans, and 
white shoes. I'm gonna play some rock ’n’ roll today. 
But | don’t know what I'm in for. | walk into the studio, 
and there's Jerry Lee in exactly the same costume— 
turquoise T-shirt, black jeans, white shoes, and shades. 
It’s one of those strange little anecdotes that usually only 
happens in movies. 


|s it strange that your idols are now looking up to you, 
ina sense, to keep their legends alive? 

No, it's very nice and very encouraging that they're still 
playin’, and playin’ so good. But they don’t need me 
any more than I need them. I mean, | got a lot more 
out of them than they'll ever get out of me, ‘cuz they 
turned me on. { didn’t turn them on to what they're 
doin’, they turned me on to what I'm doin’. So | owe 
them: And if those guys ask me to come play with them, 
that’s a compliment, and I'm there like a shot. Because 





Whether you've got anything 
materially to leave behind 
is one thing, but what you do leave 
behind is your music. 


I hardly get to play with people like that. I mean, there's 
loads of great musicians. Hopefully, each generation 
will keep it up. That's one of the things about music: 
it'sa hand-me-down. It always has been, since the be- 
ginning. You learn from the guy before you. And if you 
get any good, guys learn from you. How successful you 
become is a matter of luck and business, and is a totally 
unrelated subject. Whether you leave the house to your 
mother or if you've got anything materially to leave 
behind is one thing, but what you do leave behind is 
your music. Whether you sell a million records or never 
even make one, if someone's heard you and you've 
turned them on to it, you've done your fuckin’ job. The 
rest of it is hype and business, That's what it comes 
down to. 


1 could tell you enjoyed yourself jamming with Jerry 
Lee. Do you still feel like a kid when you play with 
someone like that? 

Yeah, | feel like that. If they turn around and give me a 
wink, | feel like a million dollars. That's all it takes. A 
little encouragement goes a long way. 

Jerry Lee's one tough sonofabitch. | mean, none of 
Us are immortal, but if one of us is, it’s gotta be that 
guy. The tragedies he’s been through. How much can 
be thrust on one guy? Since | did that show, his wife 
died. That's a handful now, five down, Oops, sorry 
about that one, Jerry. What a gentleman. Same thing, 
with Muddy Waters. Really great guys. Doesn't matter 
what their image is or was. Most of their image is raw 
power, let-itall-go. In a way, | can relate it to myself. 
People expect me to be a wild man, Keith Richards, 
crazy fuck. And it’s the same kind of image with Jerry 
Lee. He's the Killer, right? But like all killers, what a 
gent. Same with Muddy, Same with Chuck—as long as 
he recognizes you, what a gent. 


Do you see any similarities between the Stones’ sur- 
vival and Jerry Lee’s survival? 

Yeah, we're all still here. That’s the only similarity. You 
come across these problems and you deal with them 
or you don’t. The only similarity is that so far we've 
both dealt with them. Nobody can deal with ‘em all 
Eventually, there’s the one you don't deal with, and 
that’s the one that gets ya. That's only in our hands to 
a certain extent. | mean, you can do things to stay 





ADennis O'Regan 


healthy and then get run over by a fuckin’ bus. You can 
be the healthiest man ever run over by a bus, 

One of the main things for survival in rock ‘n’ roll, 
or just in Tin Pan Alley, let’s face it, is a certain consti- 
tution that you take for granted, that you don’t bend or 
don’t even have to think about. Hank Williams was sick 
from the day he was born, but got so used to it he didn’t 
even realize he was sick. He used to take things for it. 
That's a rough route. Jerry had to face up to that one 
year. You can’t hold out forever; you've got to cut a 
few things out. But fact is, the guy [Jerry Lee] never 
looked well for quite a few years. It’s one of the things 
I told Little Richard, that | was a bit worried about him, 
maybe he didn’t get over that thing. And then we walk 
into the studio—You fucker, you got us here under 
false pretenses!” He was lookin’ so well. That woulda 
killed ten other guys, what he went through. And | was 
so happy to see him. | hope appearances are true, be- 
cause he was lookin’ well. Put on some weight. And 
he was playin’ like hellfire! 











Do you think personalities make survivors? 
Yeah, there's a certain equilibrium between your per- 
sonality and your ego and your physical makeup. 
Woody's that way. Tough always. Mick too. And all of 
‘em. Skinny little fuckers. Well, not necessarily so skinny 
anymore. I'm in amazingly good shape for the “old man 
of rock ‘n’ roll.” 


What about a guy like Belushi? Did you see it coming? 
Yeah, always. Not that | ever expected it to happen. 
You never expect it to happen. It's kind of a retrospec- 
tive point of view. But there was a very certain amount 
of Brian Jones-type vibrations in John Belus| 
you would've recognized it while John was still alive, 
you didn’t want to admit it to yourself or say it to him 
There was that certain recklessness, certain kind of in- 
satiable “overdo it.” You know you can’t say anything 
to him, ‘cuz the more you'd tell him he was overdoin’ 
it, the more he'd overdo it. John, in retropsect—I mean, 
| never expected Brian to die either, it was a terrible 
shock. And Belushi was a real pussycat, basically. He'd 
always bluster, but he was a lovely guy. And there was 
that extra “more, more, more” about him that you only 
recognize when it’s too late, when it's all over and done 
with. Something in Brian was in Belushi. The more they 
got, the more insatiable they were. 











What changes have you seen the Stones go through 
personally? 

I've seen ‘em go through just about every damn thing. 
And they'll say the same about me. For ten years, or at 
least for five years, undoubtedly, | was the weak link in 
the chain, From my point of view, no way. But | was, 


in retrospect, in no condition to judge. That’s the hor- 
le, terrible fascination of dope. That when you're on 
it, everything's cool. And the more you take it, the more 
cool it is, and the more necessary it is to be cool, It’s 
only in retrospect that you're able to say, “Ah, this boy, 
you been led astray.” When all is said and done, I'm 
either damn lucky or, as | like to kid myself, real smart 
that I didn’t manage to top myself in that period. After 
all, the only thing | was toppin’ the charts in then was 
One Most Likely to Kick the Bucket. And | held that 
position for several years. It’s one of my minor joys that 
'mno longer on the list. Sid Vicious beat me to it. Loads 
of others. That shows how wrong the charts can be 











So, now that you made it this far, what do you think 
about the big stink made about your age? Look what 
Mick goes through on his birthdays 

That's why | restrain the laughter with him, After all, 
he’s only five months older than | am. I've known Mick 
since he was 4 years old. For 38 years, I've known the 
guy off and on, since we hung out in the same sand pit 
when we were 4. I've known the guy a long time. | 
think rock ’n’ roll is a fairly healthy life, if we're all sti 
here. And nobody looks like a 40-year-old executive, 
They're all still in good shape. They're all still trim, put 
in two hours onstage, probably more energetically than 
they did in the '70s. And those people who ask me 
about age, it never goes across my vision, except that 
the years do go by a little faster. 











Do you mind having done some growing up in public? 
No, how can | complain? It’s not something you get any 
preparation for, but “Deal with it” is the maxim if you 
wanna stay in rock ‘n’ roll and make it your career. 
Anyway, it’s too late to get me trained to do anything 
else. 


Are there any groups you'd like to work with or would've 
liked to work with in the past? 

could've done with being one of Elvis's original band, 
being one of the Crickets, being one of the Blue Caps. 
I could've used being in Little Richard’s band in the 
‘50s, a million others. | would've loved to have been 
in Muddy's band in the early ’50s. Would've loved to 
be in Louis Armstrong's band in the ‘20s. | mean, | can 
go back farther than that. Yeah, | wish, | wish [laughs] 


But you're satisfied where you are? 
Oh, sure, given the time and place. And you can't do 
much about that. 


You've borrowed from Chicago, Jamaica, and so on. Is 
it a fair cultural exchange? What are you, a white kid 
from Dartford, putting back into this melting pot, mus- 








ically or personally? 
We had to come here and let you know? Fact is, in 
England what was really important was what was going 
down in American music, while the kids here just had 
to flip the dial. It wasn't programmed by prejudice and 
custom. But it never occured to them. We had to pick 
up a few stray notes from 3,000 miles away and bring 
it back here to these people to start it again. By the 
time we got here, you could've heard all this shit ten 
times better, five years before the Beatles or us arrived 
It was here already, So that’s what we did as white kids 
from Dartford. 





So, what’s on your turntable right now? 
Thaven’t got one. Oh, wait, actually, | tell a lie. 1 just 
got one, a great little machine called Mr. Disc. You can 
put it in your suitcase and put your socks around it. 





What I was getting at is what you think of some of the 
stuff comin’ out right now, especially technopop. 
Wrong to ask me, because when I'm makin’ Rollin’ 
Stones records, | listen to nothing else, When the break- 
fast comes, which is 8 o'clock in the evening, MTV is 
on for ten minutes during the corn flakes, which is hardly 
a good guide as to what’s actually going on. That is the 
limit of what I've seen recently. 


Have you been noticing any changes in what you have 
been hearing? 

The only thing I've gotten out of it this year is that there's 
rather less synthesizer than there was last year. | hear 
a lot more simplified guitars. This is just my impression. 
I may be tuning in the same time every fucking day and 
getting the same tracks, | don’t know. But it seems to 
me that in these last few months, the very little that I've 
heard and been in touch with is rather more emphas 
on a straightforward instrumental lineup, mostly g 
tars. Atone period, | was getting the definite impression 
there were a lot of guys out there tryin’ to sound like 
the Byrds. 








Like R.E.M.2 

Just a lot of nice, simplified, echoed guitar, Whereas 
last year, the synthesizer was swamping everything. | 
mean, the synthesizer ain’t a natural rock ‘n’ roll instru- 
ment. It can be used, but you gotta know how to use 
it. There are certain sounds, but | don’t think you can 
base a band around a synthesizer sound, Blondie used 
it, and everyone else. | think there may be a bit of 
breathing space now, to come out with a new gener- 
ation of synthesizers capable of pounding another new 
sound into the ground. 


Are you intimidated by all this computer technology? 
It doesn’t intimidate me. We're at a stage now where 
everybody's tryin’ to figure out how much they need 
and how much they like them, how much they can live 
with ‘em, and what they can get out of ‘em. When do 
you reach that point where if you're not careful they 
start using you. Which is the classical H. G. Wells si 
uation, or George Orwell’s 1984. 





Switching gears a bit, I've had the pleasure of meeting 
your father. 
Oh, god, the legend {laughs}. 


What was it like to have him pop back into your life in 
1982, after not seeing him for almost two decades? 

There had been so many attempts for several years, a 
couple of letters back and forth in the late ’70s. And | 
never expected it. | thought, when it happens, it hap- 
pens. It just so happens that that year we were in Eu- 
rope, I'd also written me dad again, and suddenly | got 
a reply when | was actually close by for a change, it 
stead of being on the opposite end of the world, so we 
could do somethin’ about it. This is my father, who | 
hadn't seen in twenty years. | was so scared to meet 
him, | took Ronnie [Wood) with me, We met in an 
apartment in a house where we were staying. This is 
the father I'd left because we couldn't stay in the same 
house together anymore. It was just time for me to leave 
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the goddamned nest. And soon after that, my mother 
broke up with my father, and one’s inclination is to take 
care of mum. And then | wasn't anywhere capable of 
or geographically near enough to deal with it, so I got 
very used to it, “Oh, | haven't seen my dad in two 
years. haven't seen my dad in five years. | haven't 
seen him in ten years, fifteen years.” It could've gone 
on forever. 


He seems to be enjoying himseli now that he’s with 
you. 

Yeah, he retired since then. So now we really appre- 
ciate one another. All the things we couldn't stand about 
one another twenty years ago are all water under the 
bridge. In a way, he’s given me a lot of insight into why 
Jam like | am. He was at every recording session, and 
we found 42 bottles of beer stashed under his bed, an 
emergency supply, when he left 


How’s your son Marlon? 

He's great, He just started a new school. This was a 
school he wanted to go to, so my father, me, and Mar- 
fon go up there and talk to the principal. It was a great 
place, and particularly a place he wanted to go to. But 
now that he’s going, | think he’s kinda shocked at how 
much he’s got to work. But he’s into it. The great thing 
is, | would've been very happy to deal with education 
in that way. For me, it was all groovy until my voice 
broke. They threw me out of the choir, and then it was 
sheer murder, It was quite a big deal, the choir. We 
used to have all these competitions and do the West 
minster Abbey Festival, a lot of big gigs. 'd forgotten 
about it until | met my father again and talked about it 
The other thing about my father is that he and Marlon 
those two are inseparable, a terrible duo, like Batman 
and Robin 





Is it hard to discipline Marlon with all the wealth around: 
him? 

I don’t know. Because he’s also old enough to realize 
the wealth is very much temporary, wondering whether 
the old man was gonna go to jail. 1 can’t imagine it, 
with the kind of childhood | had, one town all the time, 
same house, day in, day out, the way most of us grow 
up. Whereas Marlon has grown up in the archetypal 
show-business, born-in-a-trunk-in-Peoria type of thing, 





Does Marlon’s presence cramp your style, say, on a 
tour, when you're supposed to be the big, bad Rolling 
Stones? 

No, Marlon’s been on the road since he was a year old, 
in 1970, He's very used to il, A very domestic scene is, 
going down, when people are expecting party time. 
Usually, both things are goin’ on at the same time. It's 
party time, and in the meantime, | used to go in and 
put Marlon to sleep. With this raving crowd leaping 
outside, like Stevie Wonder's band, or [Stones saxo: 
phonist| Bobby Keys out of his brain. Half the Stones 
were out whoring with groupies, He didn’t give a shit 
As long as he had his old man or his old lady. That’s 
the important thing. They don’t care about the places, 
circumstances, The only important thing to a kid is, 
“Where's mom and dad?’ 














Do you see much of [daughter] Dandelion? 
Quite a lot, more and more. She's now Angela. She 
discarded Dandelion, It’s much easier to melt into the 
crowd with a name like Angela. It’s also her name. Give 
‘em three or four, let ‘em choose! She's bein’ brought 
up like I was brought up. She’s being brought up by my 
mum lin England], so | know it’s a good upbringing, 
Aiter all, the old lady didn’t do too bad with me, She 
loves the stability, you know, chicks are different than 
guys. There's lots of different things about ‘em |Marlon 
and Angelal, I've noticed. And it's up to what each 
individual person is happy with. One of the few things 
earned quite early on by traveling around a lot is that 
in our part of the world, we tend to keep people chil- 
dren for as long as we can. To drag childhood out 
We're very reluctant to relinquish parenthood or re 
sponsibility or to give rights to the child, You go to 
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I’ve been living all over the world 
for years, so a studio’s my home. 
I’ve probably been in the studio 
more time than I’ve been in bed. 


different parts of the world and see kids 6, 7, absolutely 
capable of takin’ over dad's business. “Okay, you mind 
the store.” And you find that the old man is easier to 
bargain with than the kid. Just by travelin’ around, you 
get very hip to the fact that kids are very capable of 
growing up. Then you can say, “Well, is it good for 
them to grow up too soon?” Whatever someone's ca- 
pable of | would imagine would be good for them. In 
that respect, I've brought my kids up with the view, 
“You're old enough to walk, then you can walk to the 
fuckin’ john to take a crap. I’m not gonna wipe your 
ass.” {'ve given ‘em a lot of independence in that way. 


ti will ber 





This time around, you and P. wising your 
child ina somewhat more stable environment, a rented 
apartment. Will you miss living out of a suitcase at the 
Plaza Hotel? 

The Plaza’s so big, and if you don’t answer your phone 
fora day or two, security comes and smashes your door 
down to make sure you haven't deceased. Which be- 
comes a drag if you just want to spend three days in 
bed. So fuckin’ what? None of their business. They get 
too worried for me, 








How is Anita [Pallenberg, mother of his first two chil- 
dren]? 

Anita's doing very well. Very well. Cleaned up her whole 
act. I'm very proud of her. Her and Patti actually talk 
to each other. I'm either very lucky or I've done some- 
thing right. There is nothing hidden from anybody. They 
talk to each other, visit each other, And Anita still knits 
me sweaters, Maybe it's because we never had the di- 
vorce thing, By not getting married and divorced, where 
the lawyers force you to hate each other, just from the 
point of “As your lawyer, Mrs, So-and-so, | advise you 
to get this much out of that sonofabitch.” “And | suggest 
we change the venue of this divorce, Mr. So-and-so, 
because they can’t screw so much out of you here.” So 
you become implacable enemies. Anyone that survives 
a divorce and still talks to each other is a miracle, Peo- 








ple can actually get along a lot better without resorting 
to the law. 


Then why did you make it legal with Patti? 

Because it's me now, and it’s Patti, and it’s a different 
point of view. Anita and |, in the '60s, were never in- 
terested in marriage. It seemed an archaic and dumb 
thing to do just to have a child. And that was then and 
that was Anita, and that was me and Anita. Patti and | 
have a different relationship. And besides, shit, I'm 
gonna try anything. And if 'm gonna try anything like 
marriage, I’m only gonna try it once. And if I'm gonna 
try it once, i's gonna be with this chick, ‘Cuz I'm not 
about to try it twice. |ain’ta Texan, | ain’t Bobby Keys— 
he loves her, he’s gotta marry her. It’s just a different 
point of view. For me, it's worked out fine, ‘cuz I can 
still talk to my ex-whatever. And there are other exes 
before Anita, and I can still talk to them 





How did you meet Patti? 

twas engineered by other people, matchmakers. It was 
my birthday |1979|. We were all in New York. A few 
people had the same idea at the same time for a year 
before | ever met Patti. Every other night, somebody 
would say, “Oh, you should meet this Patti Hansen.” | 
kept asking, “Why should | meet this Patti Hansen?" | 
found out later. But it was one of those inevitable things 
She was getting the same stutt. Until eventually some- 
body said, “They're never gonna get it together them- 
selves. We have to throw them together.” 





What did her family think of you at first? 

The first time | went to meet her parents, | was out of 
it, Out of my brain, 'd been up for days, got drunk, 
figured I'd keep myself real mellow. Instead, | wound 
up smashing up stuff, But they dug it. I went crazy and 
it didn’t offend them. | could've blown it, you know, 
“Never come back here again!” | was my worst. After 
all this time, I'd never been through this trip, meeting 
a girl's parents, so it was important to me. Try to be real 
cool, and | overdid it, | went totally over the top. But 
they dug me for it. That was the first indication that this 
family | could do with if they could take that. 





The old “Would you let your daughter marry a Rolling 
Stone? 

I'm still not finished with that, after all these years. Once 
those things are pinned on you, they stick with you 
forever. It might seem slightly silly when you're 60 or 
70 years old. S 








A slight improvement on perfection. 
Technics compact disc players. ie 


Technics compact disc players. And the digital compact disc. 
Together they've given you what no conventional audio 
system can: the perfection of musical reality. 

So with Technics, what you hear is not just a reproduction 
of a performance, but a re-creation of it. 

But occasionally even the musical perfection of a compact 
disc can be marred by fingerprints, dust or scratches. So the 
Technics SL-P2 compact disc player has improvements like an 

compact advanced error correction system, designed to 

compensate for those imperfections. To help ensure 
pista auoio’ that the sound you hear is still completely flawless. 

You also get sophisticated, convenient controls. Such as 
15-step random access programming so you can play any 
selection. In any order. And all of this can be controlled from 
across the room with Technics wireless remote control. 

The digital revolution continues at Technics. Perfectly. 
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Rich and grandson Nicky 
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Different 


Drummer 


Buddy Rich is worshipped by stick- 
men everywhere. The world’s 
greatest drummer has a mean 
temper, tolerates nothing less than 
perfection, hates anything 
“plastic,” and is probably reading 
this interview carefully to see if 
we got if all right. 


Article by Harold Conrad 


his drive and intensity are a study in frenzy. 
Then you begin to wonder whether you're in a 

time warp, because he was doing this 60 years ago. 

In 1923, when Buddy Rich was 6 years old, he was the 

second-highest-paid child star in America—runner- 

up to Jackie Coogan—traveling around the world 

playing his drums. 

Erudite music magazines have called him a genius, 
a curmudgeon, and an iconoclast. In the business, 
he’s known as a ball-breaker. He shrugs off all labels 
but one: he doesn’t mind being called the total 
musician. He has spent a long lifetime perfecting that 
image, and not much else interests him. 

Rich is one of the last angry men, defying the 
“plastic” world. One night he ordered supper from 
room service at a Holiday Inn. When it was delivered 
with plastic knives and forks and paper cups, he 
tossed the tray out the window. 

Rich grew up at the tail end of an era in which 
good service and good taste were not luxuries but a 
way of life. He has always had a personal valet 
who sees to it that his London-tailored shirts are done 
by the right laundry, that the cleaners don’t press 
the sleeves of his London-made jackets, and that his 
20-odd pairs of custom-cobbled shoes are shined 
at all times. Every piece of equipment is expected to 
be in its place when he steps onto the bandstand. 

He wouldn't even consider carrying a pair of 
drumsticks himself. 

Although his style may be from another era, his 
presence is now. At 68, he is more productive and 
successful than ever. He sits in there week after week, 
driving his band through 250 one-nighters a year. It 
he best big band in America. 

Some 40 years ago Rich made the statement that 
“Jazz is the only true American art form,” a line that 
has been claimed by many music writers since. It 
was a statement of fact and devotion, for jazz is 


Y ‘ou watch him huddled over his drums, and 








religion to Buddy, and he remains one of its seminal 
forces. 

To top rock drummers around the world, Buddy 
Rich is one of the reigning gods. He's what Joe Louis 
is to fighters, Laurence Olivier to actors, and Picasso 
to painters. 

Max Weinberg, who plays drums for Bruce 
Springsteen and recently published a book on 
drummers, says, “Long before | started playing 
professionally, | studied Rich. Anyone who hasn't seen 
him should run to catch him, because they'll never 
see a drummer like him again. He makes me cry 
when | see him play.” 

Tony Machine (David Johansen, the Dials): “I've 
been studying him since I was 11. He’s the Bruce Lee 
of drummers.’ Clem Burke (Blondie): “He's fantastic. 
He's influenced my style with his bravado.” Frank 
Sinatra (not a rock drummer): “The bum’s a genius and 
don't know it.” 

You don’t read much about Rich because he 
rarely holds still for interviews. 

“They bore me,” he says as he stretches out on a 
couch by a room-length picture window. We are 
in his New York apartment, 34 stories above Lincoln 
Center. New Jersey looks like an easy 7-iron shot from 
here, Rich also has a house in Palm Springs and 
an apartment in Marina del Rey, but he doesn’t get to 
spend much time in any of his three homes. 

It is a Sunday. On Friday he flew the Concorde to 
London, played a concert as guest soloist with the 105- 
member London Symphony Orchestra before a 
sellout crowd at Festival Hall, hopped the Concorde 
this morning, and got back to New York this afternoon 

A playpen is set up in the middle of the living 
room, and an alert 10-month-old youngster is standing 
on uncertain legs, jabbering away. Buddy is baby- 
sitting his grandson, Nicky, while his daughter Cathy, 
who once sang with the band, is out shopping. 
Buddy talks back to Nicky as though he understands 
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Courtesy Buddy Rich 


the baby's prattle. “Who loves you, Nicky-boy?” 
he says, and his eyes have the eternal doting look of 
a proud grandfather. 

“Tell me about the good old days,” | ask. “There 
are so many great musician stories that have become 
legendary.” 

“See, that’s what bores me about interviews,” he 
answers. “All you writers keep asking about the 
old days. I’m not one of those guys who live in the 
past. I'm today. That was another time.” 

“But there are so many bizarre stories . ..” 

“You want to hear bizarre?” he says. “I'll tell you 
bizarre. Boy George. That's bizarre.” 

“But some of those tales have become classics of 
pop music Americana—like your beef with Sinatra in 
the Tommy Dorsey days.” 

“Come on, don't start raking that shit up. That was 
long ago. Frank and | have been good friends for 
many years, and we have the utmost respect for each 
other.” 

“But after 60 years in the business, you must have 
some unusual scenes you'd like to recall.” 

“Unusual?” He thinks a few seconds. “Okay. I'm 
doing a gig in the big market square in Kabul, 








Afghanistan. We're the first jazz group to play in that 
part of the world, Some fierce-looking guys from 

the mountains come galloping in on horseback, those 
long-barreled guns slung over their shoulders. They 
sit in with us and play on fucking tree trunks, you 
know, with animal-skin drumheads. That's been their 
instrument for over 500 years. 

“That was unusual," he says. “Let's see. Oh, yeah, 
having the King of Thailand sit in with us and play 
the jazz clarinet . . . and playing command 
performances for the crowned heads . . . and going 
to the White House. But let’s come back to the 
present.” 

| repeat some of the compliments young drum stars 
have paid him, and he smiles benevolently and 
nods. But when | ask, “Who do you rate among the 
top rock drummers today?” he is suddenly animated 

“What's a rock drummer?” he says. "There are 
good drummers and there are not-so-good drummers. 
What you would call a rock drummer told a friend 
of mine that he just bought a Simmons outfit. Simmons 
makes those electronic gadgets. ‘It's fabulous,’ the 
guy said. ‘Sounds just like real drums.’ Now doesn't 
that tell you something?” 








Little Nicky lets off a string of loud ga-gas from the 
playpen. “Right on, Nicky,” Rich says. “See, he 
knows what I'm talking about. Now, if you want the 
sound of real drums, then play real drums, goddamit. 
But for a guy to program something and then press 
a few buttons, that’s not playing music. It’s really not 
honest, and it has nothing to do with drumming.” 

Buddy crushes out a cigarette, and there's anger in 
his jab. “You're really pissed off about this,” | say. 

“Damn right, I'm pissed off. Studios all over the 
place are using synthesizers and putting a lot of fine 
musicians out of work. But electronic gadgets are 
never going to sound like real pianos or real violins. 
You'll have a generation growing up that doesn’t 
know what true instruments sound like.” 

“How do you account for this fantastic revolution 
in pop music and the enormous money it generates?” 
“Ws hard to argue with success, but the answers 
are complex. You can create hysteria by feeding kids 

massive doses of just one thing, They don’t have 
much to compare it with. It’s heavy business. A big 
music company takes on a group that they think has a 
potential hit song, They'll put a million dollars behind 
them, and if they wear the costumes and makeup 

the company agrees on and then go out and make 
total assholes of themselves, they get a shot at 
becoming millionaires. But if they don’t make a hit 
record, they'll have trouble finding a gig in six months 

“Of course, this is an oversimplification, but you 
asked me a musical question, and I've been a musician 
all my life. | have to be honest with you. I have to 
go by what my ear tells me. Weird makeup and bizarre 
costumes are no substitute for talent. Where's the 
music? Does it have a melody | want to remember, or 
can remember?” 

Does Rich condemn all rock? 

“No, there are some rock groups | appreciate. 
Weather Report is one. They have a jazz feeling, and 
they're basically good musicians. There are a few 
‘others who do nice things, but not many.” 

| ask him to tell the famous story about when he 
opened at the Paramount Theater on Broadway 
with Tommy Dorsey. 

He frowns and hunches his shoulders, burlesquing, 
a shudder, as though | was pushing him back into 
the Ice Age. 

“You know the story? You tell it,” he says. 

“The story goes that you broke your left arm playing 
stickball the day before the opening. Now everybody 
is wondering who Dorsey is going to get to fill in 
for the inimitable Buddy Rich. The next day, when 
the great pneumatic stage of the Paramount rises, there 
you are on the bandstand, your left arm in a cast, 
resting on your drum, and you play the whole gig with 
a broken arm.” 

Rich is listening attentively, and | can see from his 
eyes that despite all his kvetching about discussing 
the past, he is taking a pleasant journey into long ago. 
A rare smile crosses his face and he answers softly, 
“That's true.” 

“And Tommy Dorsey said, ‘That guy plays better 
with one arm than most guys play with two.’ ” 

“Well, | don’t know about that,” says Buddy. 

“Are you the world’s greatest drummer?” 

“Let's put it this way: | have that ambition. You 
don’t really attain greatness. You attain a certain 
amount of goodness, and if you're really serious about 
your goodness, you'll keep trying to be great. | have 
never reached a point in my career where | was 
totally satisfied with anything I've ever done, but | 
keep trying.” 

“How would you compare the talents and lifestyles 
of today’s musicians with those of, say, 40 years 
ago?” 

“The great days were great then, and the great days 
of today are great now. Some people think because 
it's 1985, it couldn't have been great in 1940. Most 
things that are good today had their equal then. Of 
course, there are those who are inclined to relate 
to their own eras." 

“But what do you find different?” 











He lights a cigarette, takes a quick drag, then jams 
it into the ashtray. 

“Gotta quit these goddamn things,” he says. “For 
me there's not a hell of a lot of difference. There were 
great musicians back in that era, but now | hire kids 
‘out of Berklee and Texas State, and | must say that 
some are just as good and maybe will be better.” 

“Are you talking about jazz musicians or musi 
in general?” | ask. 

“Jazz is just a form. I'm talking about musicians. As 
these kids go through their growing stage, they 
decide what they want to play, how they want to play, 
and who they love and want to emulate. These are 
the things that evolve as their talent begins to take 
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“| have never reached a point in 
my career where | was totally 
satisfied with anything I’ve ever 
done, but | keep trying.” 


form. Of course, they have to have some innate talent 
and dedication to begin with 

“What about the differences in the lifestyles of the 
players in the two eras?” 

“| know what you're getting at—the booze and the 
drugs, for openers. Those raps have always been 
laid heavily on musicians, and | get goddamned 
bugged about it, There’s just as much booze and 
drugs, hard and soft, used by doctors, lawyers, 
writers, athletes, businessmen, and whatever— 
probably more. 

“Maybe booze was a bigger thing in the old days, 
but a hopeless alcoholic is just as useless as a head 
on hard drugs. The difference is that an addict shortens 
not only his career, but also his life. It makes me sad 
when | think of the great talents we've lost to drugs. 
The kids have smartened up, though, the last few 








“ like to smoke a joint as well as anybody else, if 
you want to call that a drug. And if it came to a vote to 
ban booze and legalize pot, | personally think | 
would vote for pot. I’ve never seen a guy on grass get 
belligerent or aggressive. Booze makes you crazy.” 

“Have you had trouble bridging the gaps in musical 
eras with your band?” 

“Listen, music is music. There’s bad music and 
there's good music. | think I play good music. One of 
the things that annoys me is the middle-aged set 
that relates to me from the Tommy Dorsey-Harry 
James days and thinks | play in some nostalgic frame. 
That's bullshit. The youngest musician in my band 
is 19, the oldest is 34. They average out under 24. 
Seventy-five percent of my dates are universities 
and even high schools. The same kid who goes to 
see Boy George comes to see us and says, ‘Wow!’ 
when he's walking out. It’s a new experience for him. 

“People who haven't seen us ask, ‘Do you play 
rock?’ We play music, but like | said, | like some of the 
good things in rock, and what | like | adapt, with 
jazz overtones. 

“Let's take the new rage, MTV. Say I'm listening to 
it while I'm shaving. Unless a group is playing 
something I'm familiar with that they've recorded— 
and | know this sounds like heresy, but | gotta tell you 
the truth—t couldn't tell the difference between 
them and the next group. Most sound the same—the 
same guitars, the same drumbeats, the same 
ing and yelling.” 

“Is jazz making a comeback?” 

“Jazz has been with us a long time and always will 
be with us, but | think there is a resurgence. In the 
past year or so I find that kids who would start out 
studying guitar or drums are now attracted to trumpet 
and piano, thank God.” 




















“It's said in the business that as a band leader you're 
a tyrant.” 

“Vm not perfect. I'm a semiperfectionist, but I'm 
constantly seeking perfection in my playing and 
in the people | hire. I'm only a difficult leader when 
the people I hire are giving me less when I know they 
are capable of more. | don’t stand for players lying 
down on the job, but | don’t ask anybody who works 
for me to put out any more than | expect from myself. 
If that makes me a tyrant, then I'm a tyrant.” 

“A story has been making the rounds for years that 
you once fired a guy right on the bandstand during 
a set.” 

“It’s true. It was during a concert at Disneyland. He 
was fucking up what we were doing, and | got up 
from the drums and chased him off the bandstand. If 
it wasn’t for a couple of guys in the wings | would 
have taken his head off. 

“1 know that sounds stupid. When | realized what a 
fool | had made of myself | apologized to my 
‘employers at Disney. | should never lose my temper 
like that and involve an audience. | was even sorry for 
the guy I went after. But if you look at the reverse 
side, he was destroying something | was trying to do. 
I won't tolerate that.” 

Buddy is getting ready to go into the shower, As he 
strips-off his robe, I see an ugly, jagged scar down 
the middle of his chest. 

‘Two years ago his world caved in on him. He was 
in Detroit for a gig when he was stricken with a 
severe heart attack in his hotel room. Death was only 
a few minutes away when the paramedics sustained 
him and rushed him to a hospital, where surgeons 
performed a quadruple bypass. He sees me staring at 
the scar. 

“Pretty, huh,” he says. 

“What were your first thoughts when you regained 
consciousness after the operation?” 

He slides into a chair opposite me and is silent for 
a half minute. Finally, he says, “This subject doesn’t 
thrill me. 

He pauses again. “’ll tell you this. When my brain 
started to clear, naturally, | thought about my career. 
| figured | was finished and my whole active life 
had come to an end. A drummer with a busted arm is 
‘one thing. But a drummer, me, with a bum ticker 
mended with a quadruple bypass, that really scared 
the shit out of me. One doctor said I'd never play 
again, Two others said I'd have to lay off for at least a 
year. 

“When | was discharged from the hospital | went to 
my home in Palm Springs. ! was really depressed 
and in pain. | wondered whether I'd ever be able to 
cut it again. | live only a quarter of a mile from Sinatra, 
and you know how he loves to cook. He would 
bring over pasta and that great sauce. And when the 
doctor told me to walk a mile a day, he would walk 
with me and give me confidence and make me feel 
that everything was going to be all right. He’s a 
terrific guy with things like that.” 

“But despite what the doctors said, you opened at 
Ronnie Scott's in London seven weeks later. Weren't 
you scared that first night when you sat down at 
the drums?” 

“You have to understand me. If I'm gonna do it, 
I'm gonna do the best or I’m not gonna do it at all. 
Opening night at Ronnie Scott’s in London, | played 
like | never had a day off. My own intuition told 
me | was ready. | wouldn’t make a bum out of myself. 
''d have felt like a fool if | had fucked up.” 

“How do you stand the pace now?” 

“It was never easy, but I’m a musician. | love 
playing and | love traveling. We've been hot in Europe 
and the Far East for over 20 years, and I'm always 
looking forward to my yearly overseas tours—Tokyo, 
London.” 

Before the operation, Buddy used to drive to the 
‘one-nighters in his Ferrari while the rest of the band 
traveled in the band bus—but the grind got to be a 
bit too strenuous the last few years, and he had to 
make a concession. Now he rides in his bus, which 
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has all the amenities—a bed, a shower, a VCR, a 
television, and a stereo. 

He stands up. “Mix yourself a drink,” he says, 
“while I take a quick shower.” 

Some 10 years ago, | attended a music clinic Rich 
held in a large theater in London, It was strictly for 
drummers, and more than 500 of them showed up 
from all over Britain, the best as well as young kids 
who had gotten drum sets for their birthdays. 

Rich did a two-hour show to repeated standing 
ovations, which he countered with every trick in his 
repertoire. 

(On the way out after the show, I pegged a guy in 
leather as a member of a rock group. “That Rich 
is a hell of a drummer isn’t he,” | said. 

“You a drummer?” he asked. | told him | wasn’t 

“Then what the hell do you know about it?” he said. 
“You have to be a drummer to appreciate the 
impossible things the man does.” He looked at me as 
though I had crashed the party. 


Buddy returns to the living room wearing slacks and a 
Saville Row-tailored sports jacket. He lights a cigarette 
and tamps it out again after one quick drag. 

The 6 o'clock news is on and President Reagan is 
doing his “off to Buffalo” hand-waving shuffle as 
he moves sideways to his awaiting helicopter, 
shrugging his shoulders in answer to mundane 
questions from the press corps. Rich gets up and 
shuts off the set. 

“He's not gonna say anything. Besides, I'm not into 
politics, although | consider myself a Democrat 
The last president | voted for was Jack Kennedy. | 
haven't been interested in a presidential candidate 
since.” 

“Isn't Reagan an old friend of yours? You played a 
White House gig a few years ago.”" 

“Reagan! Man, | don’t believe him. But playing the 
White House is a tradition. When you're invited, 
you play it, no matter who's in there. 

“My big political gripe is that dumb 55-mile-an- 
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hour speed limit, and | can‘t blame that on Reagan's 
administration. It sure fucks up my travel schedule. 
Most drivers get away with doing 75, which is as it 
should be on those good highways, but when we 

do it, cops can't resist hassling a busload of 
musicians.” 

“That plebeian mode of travel doesn’t seem to fit 
your style,” | say. 

“You kidding? | love riding in my bus. To me it’s 
like an ocean liner. It has all the amenities | want. | 
think it’s the only relaxation I have . . . No, | 
shouldn't say that. I'm still very much into karate, and 
I'm proud of the black belt | hold.” 

“Seems unusual that with those valuable hands 
you'd be into karate, And what about your bypass 
operation? Isn’t it risky?” 





Tommy Dorsey said, “That guy 
plays better with one arm 
than most guys play with two.” 


“Not when you know what you're doing. Karate is 
very important to me. The philosophy and dynamics 
of the art intrigued me many years ago. Of course, I'm 
a bit more careful since the operation. Matter of 
fact, | had a workout yesterday with my sensei 
[teacher], Aaron Banks, who is one of the world’s 
leading proponents of the art.” 

J remind him of the night | took Muhammad Ali to 
see him play in Philadelphia while Ali was still in 
his prime, Ali said, “I have to meet that man,” and 
after the show we went back to Rich’s hotel. Ali said, 
“Lemme see your hands.” Buddy stuck out his hands. 

“If [had hands as fast as yours, I’d be champ 
forever,” Ali told him. 

“| was flattered,” Buddy says. “I thought he was 
the greatest.” 

“ls that it for your relaxation, riding the bus and 
karate? No other interests?” 

“Of course | have some serious interests. I’m still 
very much into the UFO phenomenon, and | stay 
in touch with Dr. Allen Hynek, one of the world’s 
leading authorities on UFOs.” 

“How many UFO sightings have you logged 
personally?” 

“Six in the last 25 years.” 





“What about that rumor that you were visited by 
extraterrestrials?” 

“Rumor?” he asks tartly. He looks at me silently for 
some seconds. “I won't talk about that,” he says, 
and he tries to change the subject. 

“But you did have a visitatio 

“| don’t want to talk about it. 

“Why not?” | press. 

“People wouldn't understand. It's a very personal 
thing. It leaves one open to ridicule, and I'd rather not 
get involved in that. I’d come off sounding like some 
fucking nut.” 

“What about marriage, Buddy? You have to be an 
expert on the subject, being married to the same 
woman 33 years.”” 

“If | was a matrimonial expert | wouldn't be married 
33 years.” He laughs. “I'm only kidding,” he says. 

“| like married life. | found the right lady. Marie and | 
have had more fights than Muhammed Ali, but 
maybe that's true love. And last year a whole new 
world opened up when | became a grandfather. He did 
it,’" he says, pointing at Nicky, who is beaming at us 
from his playpen. 





‘The Bottom Line in New York is packed with Rich 
fans, who give him the usual standing ovations. 
Between sets, a steady stream of musicians comes 
backstage to pay their respects. One kid hands him a 
book to autograph, titled We Don't Play Requests: 

‘A Masical Biography/ Discography of Buddy Rich, by 
Doug Merriweather, Jr. It has a short biography and 
more than 100 pages listing all his recordings and 
engagements, Buddy gives it a fast rifle. One notation 
shows that he has appeared on the Johnny Carson 
show 70 times. “Gee,” he says as he signs his 
autograph, “it’s hard to believe | did all this, but | 
did.” 


Rich is a stickler for dress and is adamant that his 
musicians dress uniformly when they're in concert 
He dresses casually but in good taste, often wearing a 
cashmere sweater or a sports jacket. One night in 
Boston, just before a big concert, the musicians are 
on the bandstand waiting for their leader. Buddy 

is making his way up when a security guard, noticing 
his different attire, challenges him. 

“You can't go up there, sir,” the guard tells him. 
Buddy keeps walking, and the guard catches up with 
him. “Are you in the band, sir?” he asks. 

Buddy stops, looks him in the eye, and says, 
“Mister, | am the band.” i 








JENSEN UNLEASHES 80 WATTS 
OF ELECTRONIC FURY. 





Introducing the Jensen Power Amplified Car Speaker System. 


Find out how many watts of power your 
car stereo receiver puts out. If it’s like 
most standard receiv it's between 
5-10 watts. And that's fine for easy 
listening. But if you want to hear all the 
vividness, all the excitement, all the 
energy of rock and roll, jazz, and classical 
ic, you need the Jensen® Power 

ed Car Stereo Speaker System. 
ly if you're using good tapes or 
plan on adding a compact digital disc 











player, 
The power comes from the 

fact that each Jensen Power Amplified 

Speaker has a built in 20 watt amplifier. 


Buy a pair of these speakers and you 
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get 40 watts of power. Or, buy a system 
of four and you get 80 watts of electronic 
fury in your car, The extra power actually 
helps your system reproduce more of 
the signal contained on today’s better 
tapes or compact digital discs. You'll hear 
more realistic sound at low or high volume 
levels than possible without the extra 
power. 

The crisp, sharp sound is the result 
of more than 71 discrete electronic 
components mounted in the base of each 
speaker. The sound is rich, clear, and 
perfectly balanced. Yet the low profile 
design of these speakers allows you to 
place them in the doors or side panels 











of most automobiles without additional 
modification. As an extra bonus, each 
speaker can also be tuned during instal- 
lation to match your taste, or your car's 
acoustic environment. 

Take it from the experts at Jensen, 
don’t buy your car stereo system back- 
wards, buy your speakers first. And now 
you can buy the speakers with built in 
digital-ready power ampl instead 
of investing in additional costly 
components. 

The new Jensen Power Amplified 
Speaker. 

The only thing quiet about it is its 
price! 
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A tacky article by Scott Cohen and Annette Stark 


Models 


ock stars like them because they’re 
beautiful to look at. They’re tall, 
thin, and don’t eat much. They 


have their own money, They get most 
of their clothes for free. Rock stars 

date them because they would never 
work in a bank. Rock stars don’t want 
anyone to know how much money 
they have. Rock stars go out with them 
because they can stay up late on 
Tuesday nights and not have to worry 
about finding the subway to work in the 
morning. Rock stars don’t live near 
subways anyway. Rock stars go out with 
them because they give birth to 
beautiful and talented children. Children 
from their previous marriages like 


them because they know about beauty 
and hair care. If rock stars did not 

date them, half of the rock guitarists in 
the world would take up the violin 

and the Philharmonic would start 
looking like Métley Cre. Most of all, 
rock stars like them because they get the 
prettiest ones. 

Mick Jagger got a tall one with long 
blond hair and a Texas draw! who says, 
“1 don't approve of him fooling around 
with other women, but I'm not going to 
let it ruin my life.” 

Keith Richards got a flaxen-haired 


beauty who was discovered at a Staten 
Island hot dog stand when she was 

16 years old, He married her on his 40th 
birthday. “I'm not letting that bitch 

get away,” he said. 

When Ronnie Wood married an 
absolutely breathtaking one, Keith 
Richards, co—best man with drummer 
Charlie Watts, strolled into the 500- 
year-old church scoffing fish and chips 
and chugging a can of beer. For a 
wedding gift he gave them matching 
gold-plated derringers. 

Billy Joel married a really famous one 
he met on the rebound, shortly after 
her longtime boyfriend, Moét & 
Chandon champagne heir Oliver 
Chandon, drove his race car off a 
Florida track into a canal. Joel, who 
was recovering from a painful divorce 
from his wife and business manager, 
was on the Caribbean island of St. 
Bart's, tinkling the keys of the hotel 
piano, when this beautiful blonde who 
had twice been on the cover of the 
Sports Illustrated swimsuit issue walked 
in. He recognized her instantly. He 
had sold millions of albums and all his 
concerts were sellouts, but she didn’t 
know who he was. She still calls him 
Joe. 

‘A voluptuous black beauty who went 
‘out with Prince said he used to ask 
her to do weird things, like “kiss my 
boots,” and she'd say, “Well, okay, but 
don't let anybody know about this.” 

Bob Dylan, one of the first rock stars 
to date one, went out with an Andy 
Warhol superstar and Girl of the Year 
and even wrote a song about her, “Like 
a Rolling Stone.” After she ODed, Dylan 
threw darts at the only Warhol painting, 
he owned, before trading it to his 
manager for a sofa. 

Jimmy Page is with one who used to 
be with Eric Clapton and Eric Clapton 
is married to one who used to be 
married to George Harrison. 

Dan Aykroyd married one who used 
to go out with Paul Stanley, who used 
to go out with one who used to go out 
with David Lee Roth. 

Duran Duran loves going out with 
them. Nick Rhodes even married one. 

John Oates is married to a gorgeous 
one and so is Chubby Checker. 

B-52 Fred Schneider will be tying the 
knot with one at any moment, 

Rod Stewart says he married the 
wrong one and is madly in love with 
another one. She regularly has seaweed 
facials and body masks and does 100 
sit-ups before leaving for work, The 
“wrong” one told Rod to decide whether 
he wanted to be a man with a wife 
and kids or a freewheeling bachelor, 
and apparently he made his decision. 

Bruce Springsteen married a former 
$2,000-a-day Elite one who cried after 
the ceremony, which took place at a 
church in Lake Oswego, Oregon, 
at 12:15 am. One vow The Boss 
supposedly made his girlfriends take 
was never to talk about him publicly. 
Apparently a photographer he dated 
didn’t keep her word, because while 
performing at Madison Square Garden 
he pulled her out of the audience, 
dragged her up on stage and introduced 
her to the sold-out crowd as his ex- 
girlfriend. Had she been a model, this 
might not have happened. 


Vinnie Zuttonte 


odels go out with them 


Rock Stars 
because they're as close to 


M royalty as they will get. 


Models can’t marry Kennedys or 
Rockefellers. Models like them because 
they wear tight pants and have long 
hair. They get into most clubs for free, 
sit at the best tables, and don’t pay 

for their drinks. Models go out with 
them because they pay alimony and 
palimony. Models think regular guys 
look stupid in suits. Models go out with 
them because they want to be in videos 
and have Egbert and Cisco say their 
complexion is great. Models like them 
because they also use Tenax, Dippity- 
do, and hair mousse, and they can wear 
each other's clothes. Models go out 
with them when Vitas Gerulaitis is busy. 
All the top models live with or are 
married to one. 

Long, tall Jerry Hall is the longtime 
girlfriend of the most famous one of all. 
She was introduced to him backstage 
after a Stones concert by another rock 
star she was engaged to at the time. 

It was the last Stones concert her ex- 
fiancé ever went to. 

Former cover girl Patti Hansen met 
one backstage who is rumored to have 
had a blood change. They got married 
at the tip of Baja California, Mexico, 
‘on the fourth anniversary of their first 
date. 

‘One came up to Jo Howard, a drop- 
dead beauty and former pin-up girl, 
seven years ago, just as she arrived at a 
party, and asked her for a kiss. She 
had no idea who he was. The only time 
she had seen the Rolling Stones was 
‘on TY, but her father turned it off. 

Linda Thompson was the first model 
to date the king of them all, which 
became the inspiration for that great 
movie, Elvis and the Beauty Queen 

Supermodel Christie Brinkley, a blond- 








haired, blue-eyed California beauty 
whose ambition as a girl was to go to 
Paris and become an artist, married 

a dark, wiry-looking one from Long 
Island who wanted to be a rock star, on 
a boat in the middle of New York 
Harbor. Of the 175 family members and 
friends invited aboard the 145-foot 
yacht, which was decorated with 1,000 


white tulips, ficus trees, hyacinths, 

and a grand piano carved from a block 
of ice, only two were rock stars, one 
from the Stray Cats and one who used to 
sing with Art Garfunkel. 

Paulina Porizkova, the 20-year-old 
Czech beauty, is rumored to go out with 
the Czech in the Cars. 

When Face-of-the-Eighties Renée 
Simonsen was at the Limelight one night 
and she met one from a superpop 
haircut band, he dumped his date and 
followed her into another room. 

Kelly Emberg, one of the 
most beautiful and successful models in 
America, says going out with one isn’t 
as bad as people think. He's the ex- 
husband of the stunning Alana Hamilton, 
the one Alana accused in the media 

of chasing blonds, neglecting the kids, 
and bitching about getting old. 

Julianne Phillips, who was once on 
the cover of New Jersey magazine, had 
her manager arrange for her to meet 
a very famous one who describes 
himself as “aggressively heterosexual.” 
‘A few days before they were married, 
he shot pool with her brothers and 
father in a bar where they sang along to 
all his songs on the jukebox, and 
nobody in the bar knew the difference. 

Ex-model Grace Jones is one of the 
‘only rock stars who goes out with a 
male model. 

Now that ex-model Bebe Buell is 
becoming a rock star, she only goes out 
by herself. 








Dark glasses, tight dresses, and a 
banana. Clockwise from opposite left: 
Sultry Patti Hansen; top model Julianne 
Phillips, and the Boss; gorgeous Kelly 
Emberg: Mick Jagger grabbing a 

piece of Texas real estate. 


More Tall Tales 


for the money. | got pregnant, and, 
you know, | have a ranch in Texas, 
and | pay for the horses and cows and 
people who work there. And it takes 
a lot of money to run it. | thought 
Id start on the book and if it didn’t come 
‘out good, | would just not do it. As | 
began doing it, | really, really liked 
it. People imagine the world of modeling 
and rock 'n’ roll to be glamorous, and 
I thought if they could read about it, the 
book would make us seem more human. 
There were certain things in the book | 
felt uncomfortable with, like talking 
about when Mick and |'broke up and I 
went off with Robert Sangster. | was 
thinking maybe | should skip that whole 
chapter, but in the end | left it in because 
it made this whole story make more 
sense. There was a conflict, and things 
got better. Without the conflict, it 
didn’t seem as real as life is. 


| wrote my book [Tall Tales} mainly 
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George Dubos 





Bryan Ferry 


| felt | was truthful about what | said 
about Bryan Ferry, whom | was engaged 
to when | met Mick. | actually sent 
Bryan the chapters that concerned him, 
and I made changes, but not all of 
them. He didn’t want any of it to be in 
the book. I'm sure he thought | was 
washing my laundry in public. He's 
really a wonderful guy, but when | was 
with him | was young and wild and 

all | wanted to do was kick up my heels 
and have a great time, Now I'm much 
more the way he wanted me to be. | 
had such freedom in the past, and to all 
of a sudden be someone's girlfriend 


... You have to behave to be someone's 


girlfriend. 


Who's the Boss 


Not me. Mick usually gets his way. But 
he's very fair. We really don’t argue 
about things like the house, or anything 
like that. Besides, he's very difficult 

to argue with. He’s quite strong, and 
when you argue with him he usually 
wins. | don't like confrontation. My 
mother and father used to fight a bit, so 
I never wanted to be in a relationship 
where you fight and scream; | can’t 
stand it. If someone’s really determined 
to have their way about something, 
okay. 





Ron Goleta 


Bad Habits 


thinks I'm foolish with money. He 
thinks | should get rid of my ranch, 

but to me it’s such a great feeling to have 
a part of Texas. | love horses, and very 
few people make money off of horses. | 
figure while I've got the money, | might 
as well lose it on something. | think 

the thing about me and furs is a great 
exaggeration. | bought myself one 
mink, and | got a fur coat once from a 
commercial. Mick bought me a mink 
once, but he likes to say that he doesn’t 
like the way | wear furs and jewels. A 
lot of times he doesn’t want me to wear. 
them. Everytime | get dressed up he 
says, “God, are you going to wear 
that?" A lot of the problem is that I'm 
really tall and have long blond hair, and 
if | put on jewelry and this long purple 
mink coat, people stare and they notice 
him and start bugging him. | think 








most of it is that he doesn’t want me to 
attract attention. So | try to dress up 
‘only when we're going somewhere 
where we're protected and where 
everybody else is dressed up. He likes 
me best in jeans and a T-shirt 

When you live with people there's 
always something that bothers you. The 
thing that bothers me most about Mick 
is that he plays music so loud. The 
whole house shakes. But | figure so 
many people have so many things that 
bother them about their boyfriends 
or husbands that I’m really pretty lucky. 


Frederick's of Hollywood 


When | was a girl we got the Frederick's 
of Hollywood catalog, and we thought 
that that was the ideal woman. The 





women in my family still ike skintight 
clothes, tight waists, and low-cut things. 
My first bra was a white Fredrick’s of 
Hollywood padded bra, which my 
mother sent away for and came in the 
mail one day. | was 13 years old and 
really excited, but the kids at school said 
was wearing falsies, and | went home 
crying. It was the last time | wore 

that bra. 


Mick's Book 


While | was working on my book, Mick 
was also working on his book, His 
writer would come and my writer would 
come and we'd go off into different 
rooms, | would say “My book is going 
much quicker than yours.” Of course, 
I'm only 28, and Mick has the 1960's to. 
talk about, so he does have more to 
say. He helped me a lot on my book. 
He read it at home, in bits and pieces, 





as it went along, usually at night, in 
bed, On some things he would go, “Oh, 
my God . . .”" | was afraid he was 
going to ask me, like Bryan Ferry did, to 
leave certain things out, but when he 
read it he said,” You can’t make me out 
as an angel. It's much better to be 
honest.” And | did say some nice things 
about him too, which is better than a 
lot of other books written about him. 


This page: Mick and Jerry being Mick 
and Jerry. Opposite page, top to bottom: 
Sexy Shailah and 8-52 Fred Schneider 
on a Polyester date; more Mick and 
Jerry; beautiful bombshell Bebe Buell. 


Two Times a Day 


In the beginning, when we first started 
living together, Mick's schedule was 

so different from mine. I'd be waking up 
in the morning to go to work as he 

was coming home from work to go to 
sleep. Then, when I'd come home, 

I'd go back to sleep, and we'd get up 
about 11 o'clock, have dinner, then he'd 
go to work and I'd go back to sleep. 

It took some getting used to, but | felt 
quite rested. It’s like | had two days, 

in a way. | also thought it was great for 
‘our relationship. We'd see each other 
the morning and again in the evening. 
We'd sleep together two times a day, 
which is more than most people sleep 
together a day. 





Designer Clothes 


A lot of designers have given me clothes 
over the years. | don’t ever go clothes 
shopping. And | have a lot of things that 
look good for a long time. | like tight 
clothes. And | like sexy clothes. | used 
to be really crazy about clothes, and 

I still enjoy when | model them, but | 
can’t see spending a lot of money 

on clothes. | think you should just buy 
a new dress once a year, something you 
really like. | think people who go 
shopping every day are really ridiculous. 
I think it’s a sickness. | know people 
who go to Bloomingdale's. | think g 
to Bloomingdale’s is the most torturous 
thing. The idea of going shopping at 
Bloomingdale's on your free afternoon 
is a nightmare. But a lot of people 

like to torture themselves. First they go 
to their psychiatrist in the morning 

and go shopping at Bloomingdale's in 
the afternoon. I can’t imagine two 
things more depressing, 
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Breast-Feeding 


| finally quit breast-feeding after four 

months because when | went to model, 
milk would get on the expensive clothes, 
and the designers were not at all amused. 


Bebe Buell 


| was always dubbed the rock ‘n’ roll 
model because | had long, wild hair, 
sang, and was totally involved in the 
rock circle. 

Before | began my singing career, | 
was a top fashion model. | got my 
first modeling job when | was 17. Eileen 
Ford discovered me from some photos 
my mom sent her, Eileen brought me 
to New York from Virginia. Three 
months later | met Todd Rundgren. 

I really didn’t know a lot of people in 
New York, except for one guy who 
made it a point of meeting every new 
model in town. It was like having a best 
buddy in high school because all he 
ever wanted to do was take all us 
models out dancing. He knew Todd 
really well because he had a recording 


studio where Todd used to do some 
mixing. | was out with him one night 
and he had to drop some tapes off 

at Todd's, and that’s how we met. It was 
love at first sight, lasting almost six 
years and producing a beautiful 
daughter. 

Although rock ‘n’ roll was always my 
top priority, | stayed a model to have 
my own money. Another reason | kept 
modeling was to be able to travel with 
Todd. In the beginning, before he 
had money, he couldn't fly me with him 
to Europe, but | could fly myself. 

In the 60s, a lot of models went out 
with rock stars. There was Anita 
Pallenberg and Marianne Faithfull with 
the Rolling Stones; Patti Boyd with 
George Harrison; and a model named 
Charlotte with Eric Clapton and then 
Jimmy Page. Then there was Heather 
Taylor, who married Roger Daltrey, and 





Bob Dylan's ex-wife Sarah. But in the 
70s, when | was with Todd, there were 
not many model-rock star couples. It 
was taboo, Especially with Eileen Ford. 
eventually had to change agencies 


because Ford objected so much to my 
rock lifestyle. Now, of course, modeling 
and rock ‘n’ roll are all intertwined. It 


seems to be happening all over again. 

Much of the model-rock star 
combination is based on style and 
lifestyle, To become a superstar model, 
you have to have a little extra sparkle 
that makes you different from other 
girls, that sets you apart from a girl who 
only does catalogs every day. Girls 
who really like modeling take pride in 
developing a look and projecting a 
style. There’s the trendsetters like Twiggy 
and Jean Shrimpton or Grace Jones 
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and Jerry Hall who have the unique. 
quality it takes. The same is true of rock 
stars. Both can make a lot of money at 
a young age. One has a sound check, 
the other has a wardrobe fitting. Both 
are in front of cameras and audiences 
To be a superstar in either field, you 
have to have a certain amount of 
individual talent. A lot of models are 
incredibly creative. Paulina Porizkova 
and Christie Brinkley both paint. Some 
people in music are also very good 
painters, like Ronnie Wood and Gary 
Myrick and Todd, So there is the artistic 
connection too. 

Models and rock stars travel in much 
the same circles. That's how they 
meet. There are two kinds of girls in the 
rock ‘n’ roll circus. There’s the girl 
who stands backstage or at the hotel 
with her skirt up to her asshole, who has 
nothing more in mind than one night 
of sex. | never worried much about that 
kind of girl because she’s not the one 
who's going to be able to steal my 
boyfriend. The girls who are going to 
have a chance to steal your boyfriend 
are the girls who have something 
substantial to offer. But it’s not always 
“girl meets boy.” More often it can 
be “boy meets girl.” | know a lot of rock 
stars who sit around and look at fashion 
magazines the same way girls look at 
rock mags, with the desire to meet their 
favorite rock star or model. The 
difference is, when you are a famous 
model or rock star, you most likely can 

Music is my life and vinyl my 
obsession. | was writing a lot of songs 
and always only wanted to be a singer 
anyway. | quit modeling and started 
playing gigs in every little shit club, 
some huge shows, changing in pissy 
dressing rooms, traveling in a rented 
van, and making only $200 a day, 
sometimes only $200 a month, instead 
‘of $2,000 a day. The money may not 
be great now, but I’m working at what | 
love to do. 

Some ex-models, like Grace Jones 
and Debbie Harry, became quite 
successful as rock stars. Now a lot of 
models are trying to become rock stars. 
A handful are truly musical and have 
made truly wonderful records, and 
there's probably that handful who want 
to do it as just another thing to do. 

The ones who can do it best will work 
hard and prove it, with talent. 








Shailah 


Why are rock stars and models attracted 
to each other? 

A sense of fun, a sense of adventure, 
The stereotype about models being 
empty-headed is not true. We're more 
than just bodies and pretty faces. 


How did you and Fred meet? 
While modeling at a Robert Molnar 
fashion show. We hit it off as friends, 
and after that, we started going out 

on Polyester Nights. We'd both dress up 
in polyester outfits and hoot it up. | 

fell in love with him when we went into 
the studio and | sang backup on The 
Shake Society recording. | fell in love 
with him when | heard him sing, really 
let loose in the studio. And he fell in 
love with me, I guess, when he saw me 
on the runway. 


Did you ever tour with Fred to keep 
tabs on him? 

No. Even though we're both wild, we 
trust each other. 


When you and Fred go out, who picks 
up the tab? 

Depends. Fred will pay sometimes, or 
V'll pay sometimes, depending on 
who asks who out. 





Andrew Brucker 


Who makes more money, you or Fred? 
We never discuss finances, We just 
talk about love. 


You never caught Fred with another 
girl? 

Well, just with friends, | trust Fred 
implicitly. 


Have you dated rock stars other than Fred? 
Not rack stars, but high-powered record 
execs, But they were dull, Fred's a lot 
more exciting, 


Do you think the fact that your careers 
don’t allow you to see much of each 
other is good for your relationship? 
Well, | just started working intensely 
again now. We did do The Shake 
Society together, and we spent a lot of 
time together with that, I'm worried 
because Fred’s going to be a lot busier 
now, and so am I. I'm working on 

my first record too. I've written other 
songs for other performers 


If you had to, would you give up your 
career for Fred's? 

No. I hope it would never come to that. 
We have it great now. We're best 
friends and lovers. 


Would you go out with Fred even if he 
wasn’t a rock star? 
Yes, as long as he'd always sing to me. 


Nancy Hunter 


I met John Oates in Minneapolis, where 
I was living. | went to see one of his 
shows. John saw me in the audience and 
told someone to ask me to see him 
after, which I did. He came to 
Minneapolis two more times over the 
next year or two, and we just hit it 
off. Maybe he was looking and so 
was |. 

| was planning on going to New York 
with my mother to try my hand at 
modeling; instead | went with John. | 
got a job with Ford, and about five 
years later, | married John. 

Because of our careers, there are 
times when we can go a month before 
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we see each other, Many times it will 
be 6 in the morning and I'm going 

to work and he’s just getting home. | 
think it’s good to have separation in a 
telationship, but a month may be 
carrying it too far. 

I can’t say | never feel jealous—that 
would be absurd—but | do have a 
good handle on it. Besides, how could 
he get anyone better? He might stare 
a little when he meets one of my model 
friends who's extremely gorgeous, but 
I'm not too afraid of that. Everybody 
in the business knows I’ve got a mean 
left hook. 

The biggest problem about a model 
being married to a rock star is being 
constantly looked at in public, like 
when you're trying to have a normal 
conversation. Or you're walking down 
the street on a bad day, when you're 
not feeling that good about yourself and 
you want to be left alone, and people 
point and stare. 

Eventually John and | plan to have 
children. I'm 5’ 9" and blond and have 
green eyes. John’s 5'5" and dark and 
has brown eyes, so | figure our kids 
gotta come out exactly perfect, right in 
the middle. 


The Trouble 
With Rock 
Stars 


Covergirls Samantha Phillips and Kelly 
Futerer were sipping margaritas in 
Tortilla Flats, a New York hot spot, 
where they were overheard having the 
following conversation: 


SAMANTHA: I've been called a 
starfucker by the press, and it pisses me 
off, It's not like | saw him in a club 

and | decided on the spot that I’m going 
to be his girlfriend. Sure, we go out 


with our friends who happen to be 
personalities. But we are too, in our own 
right. If | think I’m a bum, I'll go out 
with bums, but if | think of myself 

as being special, then I'll go out with 
special people, 

KELLY: The problem is there's no 
privacy. We'd be walking down the 
street and I'd be oblivious that he was a 
rock star. We had been together five 
months by this pont, and some girl 
would appear out of nowhere and jump 
all over him, as if | wasn't there. Let’s 
say | wasn't there. That’s not a good 
point about dating a rock star. 
SAMANTHA: Once we were walking 
through an airport, coming back from 
the Bahamas, and three girls from out of 
nowhere ran up screaming at the top 

of their lungs. It makes you feel really 
uncomfortable. 

KELLY: Another problem is ego. We 
went to New Guinea and none of the 
tribesmen recognized him. He really 
missed it, He couldn't wait to get back: 
SAMANTHA: Another problem is 
they're always in the recording studio. 
KELLY: Always tied up all the time. 
SAMANTHA: It takes a lot out of the 
personal relationship. 

KELLY: You don’t feel very popular. 
SAMANTHA: Did you ever go out 
together? 

KELLY: We stayed in a lot, unless it’s 
work. We'd walk around the city dressed 
like bums. He’s very recognizable, 
especially with his hair down, so he'd 
always tuck his hair under a hat and 
we'd walk around and there would be 
no problem. If he wanted attention, 

I knew it because he'd wear his hair 
down, he would dress great, he wouldn't 
wear his baggy army pants. He'd wear 
tight pants and his hair down and 

walk into a McDonald's full of kids. 
SAMANTHA: Didn't you have 
bodyguards following you around? The 
moment we step out of the door, 
bodyguard. To go down the street to a 
restaurant, bodyguard. You see more 

of the bodyguard than you do your 
boyfriend. 





Top: Jo Howard and Ron Wood at the altar with best men Charlie Watts (left) and 
Keith Richards. Above: Cover girls Kelly Futerer (left) and Samantha Phillips 
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KELLY: | ended up being very good 
friends with the bodyguard and his 
girlfriend, 

SAMANTHA: | wouldn't be too 
enthusiastic about going out with 
another rock star. Would you go out 
with another one? 

KELLY: Well, | wouldn't go out with 
Meat Loaf. 

SAMANTHA: | would never go out with 
Ozzy Osbourne, 

KELLY: | guess it depends on who you 
meet. 

SAMANTHA: Personally, I'd be very 
worried, 

KELLY: I'd be very worried too. That's 
why this other thing in the press freaked 
me out, because we weren't boyfriend 
and girlfriend. People might think 

I'm a starfucker. 

SAMANTHA: | was so obnoxious when 
we went to dinner. 

KELLY: That's when | said, “Come out 
with us,” when we went to see Frankie 
Goes to Hollywood. You got into the 
car screaming at him, “Hi, how ya 
doing?” 

SAMANTHA: | gave him a tough time. 
We were sitting in this restaurant and | 
said, “Honestly, what does it feel like to 
wear all that makeup?” I know how | 
feel when I'm doing a cover or a job and 
they layer all that makeup. It was such 
a tacky thing to say. 

KELLY: One thing | learned from going 
out with a rock star: they use fake 
amplifers sometimes. It’s a lot of facade. 
found out a lot of bullshit. 
SAMANTHA: You still feel a pang of 
sadness when you hear one of your ex- 
boyfriend’s songs on the radio, 
especially a song he was making while 
you were there. 

KELLY: It's hard to find a boyfriend after 
being with a rock star. it’s hard to find 

a guy who's not intimidated. When one 
of his songs.come on, they change 

the channel. 


The Tudor 
Hotel 


by Chris Berardo, lead singer, Sleeper 


Until recently | lived in the Tudor Hotel, 
which was filled with nothing but 17- 
year-old professionally beautiful models 
from Omaha. Every guy I ever mention 
this to can't believe it, but there were 
about 160 of these Tudorettes running 
around, and | was the only healthy 
male living in the entire place. | don’t 
know if it was just a stage or what, but | 
was having sex literally eight, nine, 

and ten times a day with God knows 
how many girls. 

The owner of the hotel, who was my 
manager, wanted to make me a 
teenybopper idol. He would have been 
very upset if he know | was fooling 
around, and of course | was. It would 
have been ridiculous not to. | guess 
he thought it would ruin my 
teenybopper image. 











Oma typical night there were 30 of 
these models joining us in the studio, 
being served endless food and 
champagne. We spent $3,500 on food 
one night and came out of there 
without even a demo. All the guys in 
the studio used to fight to work our 
sessions. I'd get home in the middle of 
the morning, fried, after God knows 
who | took in which bathroom at the 
studio, get into bed, and I'd hear, 
“knock, knock” at the door. “It’s so- 
and-so, and | have a friend with me. 
We're very close.” It got to a point 
where I'd go, “I got to get some sleep.” 
How many Americans would say that 
to two professionally beautiful women? 
That’s how excessive it got. 

The thing was, most of the models 
were transient. Most of them were real 
young and had never been in a big 
city before, Not all of them could cut it 
and went back to Omaha, so there 
was a constant turnover. We'd see them 
in the phone booth calling home, 
crying, and they'd be out of there the 
next day. The ones that stuck around 
became pretty good frieads of mine. I'd 
be in a room with ten of them watching 
TV, and during an hour show, I'd see 
maybe three or four in commercials. 

Friends | didn’t even know | had 
found out about this place, and we'd 
spend every afternoon at 5 o'clock 
at the Tudor Cafe or the bar next door 
and do nothing but drink ourselves into 
a frenzy and hang out with hundreds 
of models who came down. We'd 
run up these enormous bills and charge 
them to the owner and just run amok, 
attacking each other in the hallways, 
forgetting that there actually were paying 
guests there. It was like a playground. 

It lasted about eight months. By then the 
band totally deteriorated and | didn’t 
want to be a teenybopper idol anymore. 
But it sure was great while it lasted. 
Everyone should have a good time like 
that. 

Oddly enough, one of the Tudorettes 
turned up in an article about rock 
stars she dated. She mentioned all these 
famous names, like Julian Lennon, 
and John Taylor, and talked about how 
bad they were in bed. I'm not all that 
famous yet, so | called her up and said, 
“couldn't you have mentioned what 
a lousy lover | was?” | mean, I could use 
the publicity. ® 




























There’s only one Madonna. 
There’s only one Rosanna Arquette. 


Only one jacket could bring them 
together. . . And now it can be yours! 
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Inspired by the hit movie, Desperately Seeking Susan, 
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For too long, a lot of excuses have been made 
for David Crosby. Sadly, that may be part of his problem. This special 
report doesn’t offer, or accept, any excuses 


Article by Edward Kiersh 





arin County, California—The rich farmland 

rolls past, dotted by flocks of grazing goats 

and sheep and clapboard barns with their red 
paint peeling in the sun. An occasional tractor lumbers 
by on a blacktop road, the driver lazily waving hello 
from the cab. 

About 15 miles outside Novato, California, in a par- 
ticularly deserted spot, a gravel driveway bends off a 
backwoods road, leading to a gray house fortified with 
security cameras, I's here, after a week of cryptic phone 
calls and suddenly canceled appointments, that I'm 
supposed to meet with David Crosby. The iormer mem- 
ber of the Byrds, and partner of Stills, Nash, and Young, 
who's been called an “American Beatle” for writing 
such classics as "Long Time Gane” and “Guinevere,” 
has arranged the meeting through his business man- 
ager, Jack Casanova. Yet repeated knocks on the front 
door bring no response. Though several cars are parked 
in the driveway, my shouts go unanswered. Nothing 
stirs, Suddenly a cat jumps onto a window ledge and 
peers through the Levolor blinds 

The silence lasts about 20 minutes, Then a burly, 
shirtless man with a hairy, sagging paunch appears at 
the front door. “Jack Casanova,” he says, and he invites, 
me into his house. “David will be out in a few minutes 
Sit down. I'll put the VCR on. Enjoy yourself." And as, 
he disappears into the rear of the house, a porno film 
flickers onto the screen 

| wait. Instead of following the nude acrobatics on 
TV, | watch the tabby edge across the living room. 
Careiully sliding past Oriental vases, low-slung leather 
sofas, and other modern furnishings, it curls up con- 
tentedly in a corner and drifts off to sleep, 

I'm not as comfortable. Tired of waiting, | leave the 
house and walk around outside. Thirty more minutes, 
go by. As the sun sets, a Mercedes pulls into the drive- 
way, and a well-dressed couple enters the garage, When 
| go back inside, the house is deeply quiet. An ema- 
ciated, barely dressed woman eventually strolls into the 
kitchen, grabs a bag of potato chips, and vanishes be- 
hind a sliding door. She giggles childishly as the door 
slams shut. 

David has been arrested four times on various drug 
and weapons charges since 1982. Invariably escaping 
long-term incarceration, he’s retained an aura of "60s 











lawlessness, a romantic bad-boy image that boosts his, 
value on the revival uit. 

But David's continued freedom is always in doubt. 
He was busted in a Dallas rock club in 1982 for pos- 
session of a quarter gram of cocaine and a loaded .45, 
His 1983 conviction on these charges was later over- 
turned on a legal technicality, but last June a Texas 
appeals court reinstated the original verdict. A five-year 
jail sentence now hangs over his head while his case is 
again appealed, but attorneys’ fees, coupled with years 
of expensive drug use and repayment of a $3 million 
debt to the IRS, have plunged David into murky finan- 
ial waters. A group of shadowy financial backers sup- 
ports him and during the recent CSN tour they care- 
fully monitored all interviews to promote the notion that 
the “new” David is drug-free - Yet, on several occa- 
sions he has barely escaped torching himself to death 
while freebasing 

“When David set fire to his hotel rooms, | paid the 
bills out of my pocket. | just wanted to keep everything 
going,” says Michael Gaiman, president of the Canni- 
bal Agency, who booked a Crosby tour in 1984. “I 
didn’t want David to get arrested. People would say 
half-kiddingly that he’s down from 7 grams to 2 grams 
a day, but he and his girlfriend Jan Dance were going 
to hell arm in arm. 1'll never forget, after he torched his 
suite in the Vista International [in New York], Jan was 
sitting there shaking, the wall was scorched, the sheets 
burnt, and David looked like he hadn't bathed in weeks 
He said, ‘You gotta help me, man, you gotta help me, 


man. 











A door bangs shut and a disheveled, unshaven figure 
staggers into the living room. David has finally ap- 
peared. His stomach is bloated; his thinning, frizzy hair 
leaps wildly into the air. A few of his front teeth are 
missing, his pants are tattered, and his red plaid shirt 
has a gaping hole, The most frightening thing is his pale, 
swollen face, riddled with thick, white scales, deep and 
encrusted blotches that aren’t healing. Looking at him 
is painiul. A 14-year addiction to heroin and cocaine 
has caused David to resemble a diseased Bowery bum. 
The spiritual leader of the Woodstock Nation is now a 
vision of decay. 

David slumps into a chair. 





Getting sad and missing 
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people who aren't there anymare is the worst,” he says. 
“Do you know that ‘Each man isan island’ thing? That's 
no joke, man, everybody is. I'm alone a lot. | don’t 
handle it well at all. I’m not good at it. I’ve lost a lot of 
friends, musicians. I've lost an old lady too, Chris, 
Christine Hinton, she was killed in an auto accident. | 
wrote a number of things that refer to her—'Guinnev- 
ere,’ ‘Where Will | Be’. . . | miss so many people— 
Cass Elliot, Jimi Hendrix, Janis. Lowell George was a 
dear friend of mine. There’s an enormous list of folks 


“I'm sad, very sad, but | don’t have the urge to go 
over the edge. The French have a phrase, raison d’etre, 
a reason for being, and | have several strong reasons 
for living. There's my music—look at what they gave 
me to work with [a reference to his strained voice]. My 
daughter, sailing, all the adventures | haven't been on 
yet, all the music | haven’t written or sung yet. Almost 
nothing makes people happy, man, there's very little in 
this world that really makes people happy, and | can. | 
can pull off that magic trick by myself sometimes. I love 
doing that. | love it when we sing ‘Teach Your Children’ 
and get 20,000 people singing it. People are touched 
and moved by that. It changes them, it changes how 
they feel. They're less alone.” 

Joel Bernstein, David's long-time friend, earlier had 
said he doubted that David could still perform that 
magic. “The drug's become very big in his vision. It is 
so important to him, getting it, processing it. . . | think 
he’s done more coke than anyone in this country. He'd 
deny that and say music was more important. But the 
drug was definitely affecting his music... He was 
abusing his nostrils so much, damaging them so much. 
I've done harmonies with David, and I've seen how the 
drugs affect his performance. The real tragedy of David 
is the fact that his musical potential has been so 
impeded,” 

Drugs have reduced David's voice to a whisper. Every 
word is a strain on his throat. Where there was once 
hope, there is now the vocal equivalent of coarse sand- 
paper, a dull, flat rasp. 

“| quit completely,” says the 44-year-old Crosby as 
he grabs for a bag of Pepperidge Farm cookies. 

“You gave up coke?” 

“Yeah!” 

“Heroin?” 

“Yeah!” 

“You were doing coke and heroin 2" 

“1d rather not talk about that. Coke I'll admit to, And 
1 did quit, completely. It changed things considerably. 
I'm not into it at all on the level | once was. | don’t . 
for the most part | don’t do it. I'll agree with them [Bern- 
stein, Graham Nash, Jackson Browne, and others who 
came to David's house in 1983 to persuade him to seek 
help]. | was too much into it.” 

Looking pained, David stares vacantly ahead. Dis- 
regarding the laughter in another room, he resumes, “I 
do good work, | want to work with those guys [Stephen 
Stills and Graham Nash]. | love them. Drugs 
wouldn't hurt my working with them now, Things have 
changed.” 

Suddenly, a note of exasperation creeps into his voice. 
Looking beseechingly at me, he cries out, “Do we have 
to talk about drugs? Can you believe it, five years for 
less than a gram. | won't get out of that state alive. {ll 
die in one of those jails. . . . | don’t want to talk about 
drugs. It’s been used against me so many times. | just 
want to talk about my music.” 

David's eyes close; his head drifts into a slow nod. 
One eye barely opens when | ask him to describe how 
the Byrds broke up. He mumbles a few words and 
quickly falls back into a stupor, 

| prod him a number of times. He comes to and 
without a word rises and stumbles to the door separat- 
ing the two wings of the house. He pauses there for a 
moment, smiles wanly, then disappears. And I'm left 
sitting there, stunned. 
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eath and ruptured friendships have made David 
a lonely, wrenchingly sad figure. Tragic or pre- 
mature losses dog him. His mother died of 


cancer. Christine Hinton, the 21-year-old woman he 
was passionately in love with, died in a violent 1969 
car crash. Since the late ’60s, he’s been estranged from 
his father, Floyd Crosby, the Academy Award-winning 
cinematographer who worked on High Noon and Tabu. 
Embroiled in a child-support battle with former girl- 
friend Debbie Donovan, he rarely sees his 10-year-old 
daughter Donovan Ann. And while David was once 
surrounded by such artists as Grace Slick, Elvis Cos- 
tello, and Jackson Browne, his closest friends—Bern- 
stein, Roger McGuinn, road manager Armando Hurley, 
Paul Kantner, and Jaws 2 screenwriter Carl Gottlieb— 
have either severed ties or don’t want to talk about him. 
As CSN tour publicist Bob Gibson admits, “David's 
friends have thrown in the towel. It could be that jail is 
the best place for him."” 

Alienated from his friends, David has drifted in and 
out of a netherworld where only the next fix is impor- 
tant. Desperate for drugs, he has sold musical instru- 
ments to raise cash for cocaine, And while this belies 
his oft-repeated claim that music is his primary con- 
cern, his so-called raison d'etre, freebasing is a sickness 
that has often rendered him helpless. 

David's friends have repeatedly tried to admit him to 
hospitals, lent him money, and brought drug counselors 
to his Mill Valley, California, house. But David has dis- 
appointed them by rejecting their efforts with contempt 
or by agreeing to seek help and then fleeing from 
ics. 

“We've tried to do everything short of imprisoning 
him, but David looks down on almost all of his friends. 
He thinks he’s the king of the world,” said Jefferson 
Airplane cofounder Paul Kantner in 1984. Suggesting 
that people shouldn't feel sorry for David, Kantner con- 
tinued, “If you take a thoroughbred horse, pamper and 











feed him all the fat grains and wonderful milks all day, 
pretty soon he'll be a big fat horse who can’t run . 
and the same with musicians. If you put them in man- 
sions, feed them steaks, you’ re going to have some big 
fat guy a la David Crosby pushing shit into his arm and 
doing nothing but dying. I'm sad he's put himself in the 
position he’s in. But he’s been an asshole even to his 
friends. Now no one accepts him, and he doesn’t want 
to be around us because we'll tell him, ‘David, please 
stop.’ | hate to say it, but the boy’s a dead man.” 
D death,” says Armando Hurley, David's confi- 
dant for 12 years. 

Before John Belushi died alone at the Chateau Mar- 
mont in Los Angeles, there was a battle for his soul. 
While friends tried to help him, agents and producers 
had more self-serving agendas for the comedian—and 
to make sure he delivered, they kept Belushi’s coke 
supply lines open. A similar fight rages around David. 
On one side there are people like Graham Nash, who 
is tirelessly devoted to David, both emotionally and 
financially. David's Dan Aykroyd, Nash has patiently 
shrugged off David's frequent outbursts ("You're not my 
conscience” is one of David's favorite lines), rescued 
him from jail cells, and sheltered him in his Hawaii 
home. Though a CSN tour is worth considerably more 
than either a Nash or Stills solo (booking agent Gaiman 
says that together they can demand $75,000 a night, 
compared with $15,000 to $25,000 for only one of 
them), Nash seems to genuinely care about David, 
whom he calls “Boy David.” 

But there are other forces competing for control of 
David's life—the drug dealers, financiers, and music 
people who see David only as an investment and have 


avid’s whole life has the earmarks of Belushi’s 





little or no interest in his health, and the Marin County 
motorcycle gangs and underworld types who supply 
him with coke and heroin. 

And while David's financial backers want to keep 
him alive so he'll pay back old debts or generate in- 
‘come, they can hardly choke off his drug supply. If they 
took a strong stand, David could either find new 
“friends,” circumvent their safeguards, or simply stop 
performing for them. Besides, under the influence, he's 
far more gentle and accommodating. 

“The only people David deals with outside of Gra- 
ham are a fucking mess. All they want from his whole 
trip are drugs or some kickback,” says Joe Healy, road 
manager for David's 1984 solo tour. “Before the tour 
began, this guy I didn’t know comes into the house I'm 
renting, and while I'm on crutches he jumps me and 
kicks my ass. We go through the whole tour, and this 
backer comes up and says, ‘I need a recording session 
from you guys.’ I look up and it’s the mother who jumped 
me. . . . You don’t want to know his name. It's just too 
much of a stone to upturn. He threatened to kill me. 
He's a sicko. 

“David owes this guy about $250,000. After the CSN 
tour this summer, David could pay this guy off and walk 
away with some of his possessions. But right now Da- 
vid’s not strong enough to walk away. You have to un- 
derstand, David's sick, and he’s in the hands of the 
wrong people.” 

When a bank threatened to foreclose on David's 
house, a man named Jack Casanova came up with the 
money to help him. Pudgier than Lou Costello and 
equally squat, the nearly bald, bearded Casanova also 
gave David the money to record a yet-unreleased al- 
bum and has helped him pay other debts. A self-de- 
scribed “dabbler” in real estate and other business ven- 
tures, Casanova says he has known David for 10 years 
and is a great fan. 

Casanova ignored several requests to be interviewed 
until this past July, then blamed CSN management (the 
Crosslight Agency) for not relaying my messages to him. 
He describes himself as David's right-hand man, but 
remains a mysterious figure. 

“Jack seemed to know nothing about rock 'n’ roll,” 
says Michael Gaiman. “[On the '84 tour] he never asked 
about gross potentials, contracts, percentages, noth- 
ing, I'd explain the dates, the grosses to him, and you 
would expect some input. But | didn’t get anything from 
him. . . lasked around about Jack and a pal of his who 
carried around this silver case and always seemed tooted 
up, and it became clear that they hadn't been in the 
music business before. So | had to wonder how they 
got to be working with David.” 

While under Casanova‘s care on the 84 tour, David 
left a trail of hotel wreckage behind him. Unable to 
control a propane torch—the basic tool of freebasing— 
he burned his room in New York's Vista International, 
damaged furnishings at the Yankee Pedlar in 
Torrington, Connecticut, and burned the interior of his 
tour bus. 

After these incidents, David resembled a character 
‘out of a B horror movie, Covered with blood and spit- 
tle, he’d vacantly glare at people. Angry hotel keepers 
wanted him arrested. Casanova indifferently shrugs off 
these episodes, 

“David does owe me some money, because he owed 
a lot of money to the [CSN] partnership, and he had 
coverspent on tours,” Casanova says. “He had some tax 
liens, and he had to take care of those [David has paid 
$3 million to the IRS over the past 10 years]. I put to- 
gether some investors, who bought David's house. 
David has an option on his house—it's no longer in his 
name. But he still lives there, and he makes the pay- 
ments. He still owes some money [to the IRS], he just 
paid off a $74,000 lien, and that took care of a great 
deal of his taxes.” 

What about the stories that the people around David 
are violent and shadowy? 

“That's ridiculous. There's no violence in any of these 
people or me. And there’s no record of any violence 
whatsoever. If there's some hearsay story about some- 
thing, | have no idea what it might be. 








“When David set fire to his hotel 
rooms,” says Michael 
Gaiman, “I paid the bills out of my 
pocket. | didn’t want him to 

get arrested.” 


“4 get paid, | get paid quite well. David has given me 
part interest in the masters on some of his new tunes. 
There's no debt to me other than what he promised to 
pay me and was not able to because of previous debts. 
David owes me money because I've not been paid what 
he’s promised to pay me for aiding him, consulting him, 
helping with his house, and so on.” 

His voice alternating between anger and frustration, 
Casanova says he saved David's relationship with CSN. 
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“| talked to Graham [before the 1984 CSN tour], and 
he said, ‘Look, | love David, but I'm never going to 
play with him til he’s clean. And Stephen's scared.’ On 
the [1983] European tour, and the tour before that, David 
had musicians out in the street looking for drugs for 
him. He spent a great deal of money, far more than 
Stills and Nash, which he had to recoup. In fact, at the 
beginning of the last tour he still owed the partnership 
$56,000, which he repaid. | told Graham that now that 
his house had been saved David seemed to have enough 
inancing, that he could do basically what he wanted 
to do on the tour, that he wouldn't be sending people 
out and endangering the whole band, that he cut his 
drug intake down to between a third and a half of what 
it was. Everyone was kind of negative about David.” 

Casanova claims the CSN management company’s 
two bosses, Bill Siddons and Peter Goldin, betrayed 
David. “Listen, we seldom ever saw them on the tour, 
They're not on the [’85] tour. | think they're doing a 
shitty job. Why? They're not paying enough attention 
to the management of David. | would like them to take 
more of an interest in who David Crosby is. They've 
told a lot of people that David doesn’t look as good 
now as before he went into the hospital. They've made 
decisions without David and me. They're not going to 
be David's managers very long, that’s what it amounts 
to. 

“It’s really easy to see who's interested in money and 
who's interested in the act first and the money second. 
David had some heavy, heavy legal fees to pay, and 
his expenses aren't small. David was short of money, 
especially at the beginning of the [1984] tour—he was 
broke. [Siddons and Goldin] assumed that every time 
David wanted a thousand dollars he was going to buy 
some dope. And they wanted to play lecturer to him. 
He had to put out as much as $20,000 to $25,000 at 
‘one time to have his attorneys continue in Texas, be- 
cause he was behind in paying. And they all sat down 
with me one night and they were telling me how much 
they loved David. So when David had to send all this 
money to Texas to keep his attorneys working, not one 
of them said, ‘Look, I'll put up a couple thousand bucks, 
Istand to make another $50,000, I'll put up $2,000.’ 
Not a goddamned penny. Who was at that meeting? 
Siddons, Goldin—all the honchos, all the well-paid 
folks.” 

Vaguely remembering that meeting, Siddons says, 
“Our track record speaks very clearly. We have always 
shown deep concern for David and what we feel is best 
for David. We were never asked to participate in paying 
David's legal expenses, and we've never asked him to 
help pay ours. We've always looked out for David's 
interests and will continue to do so.” 

Yet Armando Hurley, who became so disgusted with 
the “slimebags” surrounding David that he left the CSN 














entourage in 1984, insists, “I couldn't handle any of 
these guys anymore. | got into this terrible argument 
with Siddons over drugs. I can’ttalk about the specifics, 
but our ethics are a lot different. Bill Siddons is only 
interested in Bill Siddons. | think he thinks David is a 


pain in the ass.”” 

B rings at midnight in Michael Lang's production 
office backstage at Woodstock. An assistant takes. 

the call and, crestfallen, relays the news to festival or- 

ganizer Lang. 

“They're not coming. They’re stuck at the fucking 
airport in New York.” 

The Aquarian Age is dawning without CSN&Y. While 
over 400,000 faithful listen to Joan Baez, the Who, and 
Jefferson’ Airplane during a driving rainstorm, David 
and the other members of the group can’t get transpor- 
tation to the upstate New York festival. Finally con- 
ing an airline representative to rent them two planes, 
the group defies the weather and arrives backstage at 
Woodstock around 3 Am. 

They quickly strut out front. exclaims to the 
mud-soaked, LSD-imbibing crowd, “You gotta be the 
strongest bunch of people | ever saw.” Then CSN&Y 
begin what will become among the most famous first 
bars of a rock anthem, the tripping guitar intro to “Suite: 
Judy Blue Eyes.” 

The applause is deafening. 

CSN&Y are now the heralded leaders of the Wood- 
stock Generation. 

‘And David Crosby is the group's driving force. 

Though arrogant and volatile, he had been a leader 
before with the Byrds. There had been trouble, ugly 
spats with the other Byrds. But he moved on, became 
Joni Mitchell's producer, her guiding spirit, and even 

her lover. 

In those halcyon days, David only smoked marijuana 
and dreamed of owning a sailboat. Friends saw him as 
an innocent yet committed musician. When Bobby 
Kennedy was assassinated, he was shocked into writing, 
“Long Time Gone.” To John Sebastian, Grace Slick, and 
Eric Clapton, David was an inspiration, the long-mus- 
tached, flowing-red-haired figure they adoringly called 
“Yosemite Sam.” 

Winning such esteem was a struggle for David. Both 
as an adolescent and as an early-’60s rocker, he faced 
innumerable obstacles. And the torments on the way 
to Woodstock, the estrangement from his family, and 
personality clashes with fellow band members left their 
scars, 

His childhood was especially tormented. The son of 
celebrated cinematographer who socialized with Roger 
Corman, John Huston, and other Hollywood icons, 
David felt the pressure to succeed—or to “match up.” 
Shattered by his parents’ divorce and unable to conform 
in school, he became the quintessential '50s juvenile 
delinquent. As a teenager in Santa Barbara, he broke 
into cars and houses and, most troubling of all to his 
father, played folk music at beatnik coffeehouses. 

“Floyd basically turned his back on David. He wasn’t 
interested in his son’s music, and that hurt David,” says 
Chris Hillman, one of David's friends from the Byrds. 
“How could David like himself? He came from a real 
unstable family.” 

Floyd Crosby still thinks his son made grave mistakes. 
Now 85 and living quietly in Ojai, California, where 
his main pastime is gardening, Floyd says, “David had 
success, but he got caught up with drugs. This meant 
a lot of trouble. | talked to him about drugs, but it didn’t 
do any good. | haven't seen him in three years.”” 

In 1960, hoping to please his father, David enrolled 
at the Pasadena Playhouse acting school. Compelled 
to “kiss ass” and to “fake” his true feelings, the outspo- 
ken, quick-tempered David soon dropped out to play 
blues guitar at the Unicorn in L.A. After getting his 
Hollywood girlfriend, Cindy, pregnant, he fled to New 
York, learned a new playing style from folk singer Fred 
Neil, and hitchhiked around the country. He lived with 
Dino Valenti, later of the Youngbloods, on a houseboat 
in Sausalito, but finally returned to L.A. in 1963. Ata 
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‘Troubadour club hoot, Roger McGuinn and Gene Clark 
were impressed with David's “fresh, energetic voice” 
and asked him to join their group, the Jet Set, which 
later became the Byrds. 

In 1964, the Byrds recorded Dylan’s “Mr. Tambour- 
ine Man” and took off. But as their stature grew, David 
began competing with McGuinn for control of the group. 

“There was always a rub between me and David. 
He had to be on top, and this rivalry often turned ugly 
in the studio,” sighs McGuinn, recalling the time drum- 
mer Michael Clarke was angered by David's “shit” and 
punched him in the face. “The tension hurt the Byrds 
terribly. We'd be searching for material and fights would 
break out. They got physical, and David was often at 
the center of them.” 

David was experimenting with cocaine by the mid- 
‘60s, and emblematic of this interest, he collaborated 
with McGuinn to write “Eight Miles High.” But hostil- 
ities peaked in 1967, when the Byrds refused to record 
David's song about a menage a trois, “Triad.” McGuinn 





“I'm amazed that he’s still alive,” says 
Graham Nash, David's best 
friend. “He'll eventually die—it’s only a 

question of when. He'll read 
that and despise me for it, but I’ve 
armored myself; it’s 
heartbreaking.” 





ner to write the revolutionary anthem “Wooden Ships.” 
It was the beginning of the historic group that would 
become CSN&Y. 

In 1968, David fell in love with a wispy, blonde- 
haired California girl named Christine Hinton. Luxu- 
riating on beaches or swimming naked in Monkee Peter 
Tork’s Laurel Canyon pool, the couple epitomized the 
Aquarian Age. They enjoyed life, and in this beatific 
spirit, David sang harmonies with Stills and Nash at 
Joni Mitchell’s house. “We knew we'd locked onto 
something so special,” David told writer Dave Zimmer. 

The world soon felt the same way. In 1969, their 
debut album, Crosby, Stills, and Nash, featured “Long 
Time Gone,” “Suite: Judy Blue Eyes," and “Marrakesh 
Express.” It sold 2 million copies. The album had a 
lilting, soothing quality that was a stark contrast to the 
frenetic politics of the era. CSN was likened to the Bea- 
tles by the American counterculture, and Jimi Hendrix 
raved, “These guys are groovy . . . western sky music. 
All delicate and ding-ding-ding-ding.” 

The euphoria persisted all the way to Woodstock. 
‘Together with Neil Young, who joined the group shortly 
before the festival, the group made their second live 
appearance as Crosby, Stills, Nash and Young at Max 
Yasgur’s farm, and the “music and arts fair” cemented 
their reputation as love children. 

Still enraptured by Christine Hinton and hailed as the 
group's driving spirit, David was excited by life. Hap- 
pier than he'd ever been, he didn’t use “peace and 
love” as mere buzzwords. To him, the phrase had real 
meaning as he stood poised to lead the Movement to 
an even higher consciousness. 





Nash and David. 


said the lyrics were “immoral.” Angered, David com- 
plained that the Byrds were “canaries” who stunted his 
musical growth. 

“David thought | was censoring him, that | was mind- 
less and unhip because | was into Eastern religions,” 
says McGuinn. “But Triad’ was simply a bad song, and 
David had just become too tough to deal with. There 
was bad blood between us, so Chris Hillman and | 
asked him to leave. David said, ‘Come on, guys, we 
make good music together.’ But | told him, “We make 
good music without you.’ ” 

David was already hanging out with Stephen Stills. 
The Byrds gave him a $50,000 settlement, and with it 
he bought a boat, the Mayan. Inspired by idyllic trips 
on the Mayan, David teamed with Stills and Paul Kant- 





s my wait for David grinds on, | sit in that eerie 
Novato house—30 minutes have passed .. . 
40... 50... —wondering what happened 
to him—and the revolution. During that apocalyptic 
era, protestors marched to his music, echoed his calls, 
for freedom. David and the forces of rebellion were 
intertwined. Then and now. For his weakened condi- 
tion, which has forced him into a back room to revive, 
is symbolic of the lost Revolution. 
David reappears, mysteriously rubbing the edge of a 
large brass bow! with a wooden cylinder. His slow, 
ular strokes make the bowl reverberate, and a shrill, 
piercing hum fills the room. 
“That's nice, eh,” says David. “It’s Tibetan. It drives 
the bad Mojo out of the room.” His eyes are bleary, 











the sound is annoying. “Anyone who's 
bad has to leave. | haven't been to Tibet, 
but I’ve seen pictures of the people's 
faces. They're all happy, they're still free, 
they haven’t been conquered. That's why 
I'd like to get there.” 

Woodstock was also an uplifting ex- 
perience, he cheerfully exclaims. “That 
was good, man, real good. We didn’t re- 
alize at the time what was going on quite 
as much as we did later. But it was amaz- 
ing for us, because we were just starting 
out. Everybody in the entire music busi- 
ness that we respected was standing all 
around us, looking to see what we were 
going to be. And we were nervous. 
Everybody was there, the Who, Hendrix, 
everybody, the Airplane . . . it was quite 
something. It was good, man. 

“We [CSN&Y] were all good writers. 
We had this incredibly wide palette to 
paint the albums from. Those days were 
the best, man. We were doing work that 
we thought was absolutely the best of our 
lives, and it probably was. We were tight 
buddies. | love Stills, and Nash has been 
my: best friend for many, many, many 
years, and still is, He's one of the best 
men | know in the world. We played for 
the right reasons, because we loved it. 
Music was our whole life, the main joy 
in our life. It gave us purpose . . .” 

David's voice trails off mournfully, and 
he moves to the window to stare at a lone 
farmworker on a distant: hillside. He's 
trying to hide the tears glistening in his 
eyes. But like the shadows creeping over 
the surrounding fields, David is enve- 
loped by darkness, the darkness of a past 
suddenly clouded by tragedy. 

‘On September 30, 1969, only a month 
after his Woodstock “high,” David was 
frolicking with Nash, Christine Hinton, 
and other friends by the pool in back of 
his Marin County home. Chris rolled a 
few joints. Carefree and high, she gath- 
ered up their four cats and put them in 
David's ‘64 VW bus and drove off to the 
veterinarian. On the way, one of the cats 
suddenly jumped onto her lap. The VW 
swerved into the path of an oncoming 
school bus. On impact, Chris flew 
through the windshield. She died a short 
time later in a hospital emergency room. 

“| don’t think David ever recovered 
from that accident,” says Armando Hur- 
ley. “It was one of those ideal love affairs; 
he thought she was perfect for him. She 
was his utopia. The loss was very heavy. 
It hung over him like a ball and chain in 
his life.” 

The inspiration for “Guinevere,” 
Christine represented David's non- 
drugged, creative side. He eulogized her 
in “Laughing” (“And | thought I'd seen 
someone / Who seemed at last / To know 
the truth / | was mistaken / It was only a 
child laughing in the sun / Ah! In the sun”), 
and “Déja Vu.” David made the arrange- 
ments for Christine’s cremation. After- 
wards, he carried a deep guilt over her 
death. 

David is standing forlornly by the win- 
dow. ” ‘Déja Vu' was my song, and I'm 
proud of it. This was a different experi- 
‘ence for me. After Chris died I'd go to the 
studio and just sit on the floor and cry.” 

David was in a stupor for months. He 
didn’t regain his sense of purpose until 
May 1970, when four Kent State students 
were killed during a campus demonstra- 





tion. Calling that incident a nightmare, he 
speaks with new clarity, a passion that’s 
reminiscent of the old David. 

“I remember handing Neil [Young] Life 
magazine, and he looked at the pictures 
of the girl kneeling over the guy dead on 
the pavement, looking up with that 
‘Why?’ expression on her face. | saw the 
shock of it hit him. | handed his gui- 
tar and helped him write ‘Ohio.’ | got him 
on a plane, took him to L.A., and we 
recorded that night. By 1 o'clock in the 
morning we passed the tape to Ahmet 
Ertegun, the president of Atlantic Rec- 
cords, and got on a plane to New York. It 
‘was out in three days. And we point the 
finger, we could say [starts to sing] ‘Tin 
soldiers and Nixon coming / We're finally 
‘on our own / This morning | hear the 
drumming / Four dead in Ohio / Gotta 
get down to it / Soldiers are cutting us 
down...’ 

“It was a bitch, and to be able to put 
that song out, man, right away [his voice 
rises again], and have it stand for some- 
thing, have people stop us in the street 
and say, ‘Man, right-fucking-on.’ That 
was exciting. It was good stuff.” 

But this peak couldn't be sustained, and 
an atmosphere of mistrust and acrimony 
enveloped Crosby, Stills, Nash, and 
Young. The main battle raged between 
Stills and Nash, who bitterly vied for the 
affections of Rita Coolidge. Stills fought 
with Young for the greater share of lead 
vocals. Young finally settled the issue by 
going solo. The group flew apart. David 
left to rejoin the Byrds. CSN&Y re- 
grouped at other times during the late 
"70s, but muses David sadly, “When we 
got big, music was sacrificed on the altar 
cof ego again and again and again.” 

While his eyes remain pained, David 
fervently insists, “Music is magic, man. 
There hasn't been a major magic on the 
planet since the caveman danced around 
his fire going ‘ugga-bugga, ugga-bugga.’ 
Music is what people do when they feel 
good. It's a magic, it’s an elevating force 
in our lives, in our consciousness, It makes 
us not alone. 

“Issues were crystallizing that polar- 
ized the country in the ‘60s and made 
everyone think they had to stand up and 
be counted. Music was a unifying force. 
‘Long Time Gone’ seemed to mean a lot 
to people. ‘Almost Cut My Hair’ seemed 
to mean a lot. So did ‘Teach Your 
Children.’ 

“Apathy overtook everything,” says 
David, “There are big divisive issues that 
are tearing the country up. The same 
people are still running the country, and 
they're getting ready to get us into an- 
other war. They'll sacrifice 100,000 peo- 
ple in the blink of an eye. You can smell 
the new war a-coming. 

“It’s sort of a guerrilla warfare that | 
play, where | try to spot one of those mo- 
ments when you can affect everything 
hugely by just one small act, one human 
being standing up and sticking up for the 
right thing. look for those moments. I'm 
praying I'll come across one.” 

His voice cracks with emotion. Stand- 
ing up again, he clenches his fists, He 
then stares at me, and in a barely audible 
tone, says beseechingly, “I don’t harm 
anybody, | don’t steal, lie, or cheat, or 

















continued on p. 85 
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(¢FPEW COMPOSERS IN THIS CENTURY HAVE 
ACHIEVED THE SWEEPING POPULARITY OR 
INFLUENCED THE MUSICAL SOUND OF THEIR 

TIMES AS MUCH AS PHILIP GLASS.”* 


CBS MASTERWORKS |S PROUD TO PRESENT THE 
WORLD PREMIERE RECORDING OF SATYAGRAHA. 
THIS EXTRAORDINARY RECORDING IS THE SECOND 
WORK IN THE OPERA TRILOGY GLASS BEGAN WITH 
THE MONUMENTAL EINSTEIN ON THE BEACH. 


MAGNIFICENTLY PERFORMED BY THE NEW YORK 
CITY OPERA ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS UNDER THE 
DIRECTION OF CHRISTOPHER KEENE, THE RECORD- 
ING OF SATYAGRAHA MARKS A NEW CHAPTER IN 
MUSIC HISTORY. 

WE ARE HONORED THAT ONE OF THE MOST IM- 
PORTANT MODERN COMPOSERS HAS CHOSEN 

TO PRESENT AND PRESERVE SATYAGRAHA, AND. 

HIS OTHER GREAT WORKS, EXCLUSIVELY ON THE 
MASTERWORKS LABEL. 


SATYAGRAHA. 

THE LONG AWAITED RECORDING IS HERE AT LAST. 
ON CBS MASTERWORKS RECORDS AND 

(CHROME CASSETTES.(soon To BE AVAILABLE ON COMPACT DISCS) 


PHILIP GLASS SATYAGRAHA 





ENJOY MORE GBS AND 


M4 38875 EINSTEIN ON THE BEACH 
FM 37849 THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
(ALSO ON COMPACT DISC) 
FM 37265 GLASSWORKS 
(ALSO ON COMPACT DISC) 


13M 39672 





PRODUCED BY KURT MUNKACSI AND MICHAEL RIESMAN. 
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An incredible saga containing 8 classic Weird Al videos, 
including “Eat It? “Like A Surgeon” and much more. 
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Andreas Vollenweider, 
the Swiss darling of the 
new-age jazz set, 
(almost) discusses his 
harp, hype, and the 
holistic thing. 


Column by John Schaefer 


confesses Andreas Vollenweider. 

The 32-year-old Swiss phenomenon, 
who makes his living playing a 
modified, electroacoustic harp, has 
released three albums and an EP in the 
United States, has sold more than 2 
million records, and packs virtually 
every hall he plays. If he’s no musician, 
he certainly imitates one like a pro. 

Speaking from his home in Zurich, 
Vollenweider (pronounced Fole’-en- 
vie-der) continues, “I see myself as 
being like a painter or a storyteller. | 
don't like to see everything reduced to 
music. What I'm doing could just as 
easily be a book or film. I'm creating a 
kind of ‘invisible theater’ in the 
listener's mind.” 

Vollenweider talks like this quite a 
bit, but that shouldn't surprise anyone 
who's heard his music. Using harp, 
piano, percussion from around the 
world, and vocals, he produces lush, 
almost symphonic musical tapestries — 
often inane, occasionally inspired—that 
simply can’t be pinned down. Neither 
classical, rock, nor jazz, his gentle 
mood music never actually goes 
anywhere and doesn't really say 
anything. True to form, getting 
Vollenweider to come right out and 
objectify his music is almost impossible, 
“A lot of it is unconscious, and I'd like 
to keep it there,” he says. 

Vollenweider spent most of the ‘70s 
writing film scores, where his tendency 
toward soft, peaceful, easygoing music 
limited him. “I ended up doing only 
documentaries and nature films,” he 
recalls. “I wasn’t able to fill the needs 
for thrillers or other types of films.” He 
was then also part of a group called 
Poetry and Music, which recorded 
three albums of, well, poetry and 
music. Vollenweider played a variety of 
brass, string, and keyboard instruments 
at the time and began experimenting 


| don't see myself as a musician,” 
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with the zither. That led him to the harp. 
in the late ‘70s. Having never studied 
the instrument formally, he developed 
his own techniques of plucking the 
strings and playing rhythmic passages 
on the harp’s lower strings. Once again, 
he's characteristically vague when 
asked what attracted him to the harp. “I 
just grew into it. It had something to do 
with my personal development—it was 
the best instrument for what | was 
trying to express.” 

Vollenweider also experimented with 
ways of amplifying the harp's often 
fragile tone. He miked each of the 
harp's 47 strings individually and used a 
knee-operated damper to obtain 
sharper, more percussive bass notes. In 
1980, he released his first album of 
harp music in Europe. Called Eine Art 
Suite (A Kind of Suite), it sold 
surprisingly well. In 1981, Vollenweider 
and his group gave a successful concert 
at the prestigious Montreux Jazz 
Festival in Switzerland. A recording 
contract with CBS followed, and from 
there, the harpist’s career took off. His 
first two CBS albums, Behind the 
Gardens... and Caverna Magica, went 
gold in Europe and gained him wide 
popularity in America. His third album, 
White Winds, also went gold in Europe . 

What has made Vollenweider such 
an unlikely success? “I try to think 
about what happened,” he muses, “and 
| have to confess that I'm still surprised. 
This music is made from the heart for 
the heart. The heart never asks for 
explanations.” Uh. . . right. 

The electroacoustic harp is central to 
Vollenweider’s music, but dozens of 
other instruments, both electric and 
acoustic, also appear. The music floats 
along on soft, shuffling rhythms, 
creating a smooth surface in which 
nothing disturbs or seems out of place. 
Here is where he veers dangerously 
close to smooth, unobtrusive “elevator 
music.” Vollenweider strives for 
lightness and beauty in his works, 
apparently ignoring other aspects of life 
or music. “I'm not a dreamer,” he 
claims; “! have both feet on the 
ground.” Now, there’s nothing wrong 
with pretty music, but excluding more 
dramatic moments seems limiting. “It 
doesn't limit me, personally,’ 
Vollenweider maintains. “The need for 
aggressive music is satisfied by others. 
It would disturb the creative process of 
the listener. | like to build a free space 
for the listener where he or she can be 
assured there is no enemy.” 

‘Commendable, but unfortunately the 
absence of the “enemy” often leaves a 
vacuum that rapidly fills with sappy, 
lifeless percussion, aimless keyboard 
wanderings, and dreadful quasi-angelic 
voices. (Talk about disturbing the 
creative process!) Vollenweider'’s 
albums bring the difference between 
“hearing” and “listening” into sharp 


contrast. This music, though pleasant to 
hear, isn’t meant for active listening. 
Vollenweider produces his own 
recordings, and does so with 
remarkable skill, lending them a 
crystalline purity that masks the music’s 
unruffled sameness. In concert, the 
image he projects—dressed all in 
white, eyes closed, strawberry-blond 
hair so close to the harp it’s a wonder it 
doesn’t get tangled in the strings— 
greatly enhances the music’s ethereal 
quality. 

Inevitably, as Vollenweider has 
become more popular, people have 
tried to categorize his music. All three 
of his domestic releases are still on the 
Billboard jazz charts, but his music can 
hardly be called jazz. Like the 
“California jazz” CBS Records tried 
fobbing off on us in the late ‘70s, 
Vollenweider's music lacks the energy 
and dynamic range of true jazz. Many 
listeners conveniently classify him as a 
“new-age” musician. New-age music, 
which also originated in California, 
usually meditative and introspective; 
much of it is designed not to be listened 
to but to be used for stress reduction, 
contemplation, and so on. 
Vollenweider, however, is decidedly 
unhappy with the “new-age” 
classification. “It's a clear sign of 
hopelessness that we have to categorize 
everything. When something is new 
and fresh, we need to name it before 
we can communicate with it, But I'm 
not a part of new age, or of anything 
else.” Vollenweider's views of music, 
though, closely resemble those of the 
new-age movement. “We've celebrated 
materialism for years,” he says, “and 
neglected the spiritual world and our 
greatest potential—imagination. I'm 
consciously working with imagination, 
to get people to see it and use it.” Like 
new age, the Swiss harpist’s music is 
primarily escapist. Yet he insists that his 











concerns are different. “If two people 
speak in a low voice, it doesn’t mean 
they're talking about the same thing. 
Today so many people are lost in 
spirituality; but you need both, the 
spiritual and the physical. New age 
needs to be widened, brought back to 
reality.” 

One of the realities of 20th-century 
life is electronic technology, which 
Vollenweider openly distrusts though 
he uses it as an integral part of his 
music. Maintaining a balance between 
creativity and mechanical gadgetry, he 
says, is a difficult task. “Once you've 
had an inspiration, you have to find out 
which energy or tool—electricity or 
whatever—will serve it. Then you have 
to prove that you can use it without its 
using you. My electricity is under 
control; that’s why I can sleep at night.” 

Vollenweider's own stimulation 
comes not so much from other music 
("I don't get to listen to very much, just 
enough to get some nourishment”) as 
from the response he gets while on tour. 
“There's so much joy and feedback that 
it’s almost too much. That's very 
difficult. For that reason, | have to take 
a break now and digest what I’ve 
learned.” His legions of fans can look 
forward to a fourth album and another 
tour, most likely next year. Those of us 
who aren't converted yet will be 
waiting to see what Vollenweider does 
as well. Each of his previous albums 
has included moments that displayed 
potential, and he’s undeniably a 
talented musician and first-rate 
producer, but can he compose music 
that sustains interest, even if we're not 
imagining fairy-tale landscapes full of 
pink bunnies and cute, fluffy kitties? Or 
will his period of digestion simply be 
followed by excretion? Vollenweider's 
career is worth watching. Whether his 
music will be worth listening to remains 
to be heard. & 
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George Clinton is hustler, preacher, 
poet, and pimp of the 

congregation of funky bloods whose 
doos are always laid, whose 

rhythms are always mashing, and 
whose stage rags range from sci-fi to 
birthday suits. Splib hustlers and hip 
ofays, it’s funk time again. 


Interview by Greg Tate and Wisdom 
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here it all began is a barbershop in Plain- 

field, New Jersey, back in the early ‘60s. 

Before he was cutting vinyl, George 
Clinton was cutting hair; before he got involved with 
the recording process, my man was chemically 
processing hair—mixing down wave, curl, and conk 
jobs for all the slick splib hustlers that ran the streets 
of Plainfield. We know now that this cat had a lot 
more on his mind than sniping naps and knotting up 
doo-rags for the rest of his natural born life. 

Along with a couple other barbers and a few high 
school chums, Clinton organized a doo-wop group 
named Parliament. Modeling themselves after groups 
like the Temptations and the Four Tops, they gigged 
around until Clinton one day got the bold idea to 
head for Detroit and try to bogart his way into a Mo- 
town recording deal. So Clinton and crew wind up 
in '65 with a minor hit, “| Wanna Testify,” on Motown 
subsidiary Revillot. For whatever reason, Berry 
Gordy decided he had enough male vocal combos in 
his stable, and Parliament languished on the label 
until Clinton decided to strike out on his own. Problem 
was, Motown owned the name Parliament, and so 
Funkadelic was born—out of desperation, the Parlia~ 
ment back-up band, and Clinton's warped notion 
of fusing the hippie counterculture with parodies of 
black pop, pimp, and prayer culture. 

Between 1968 and 1975, you opened up a Funka- 
delic record and you couldn't guess what was coming 
next—a straight-faced take on the Fifth Dimension, 
like “Can You Get to That,” or a heavy-metal hydrogen 
bomb test like “Superstupid.” And go figure Cosmic 
Slop, where the title track, about a welfare mother 
who pimps for the devil, is followed by a country- 
swing ditty, “No Compute (Spit Don’t Make Babies),”” 
about a hard dick on the prowl who raps like a 
poolhall version of Jimi Hendrix and waxes philo- 
sophic the morning after about being turned out by a 
transvestite. If that’s not enough there's “March to 
the Witch’s Castle.” A fairyland goof? Nope, a holy- 
roller preacher's benediction for soldiers returning, 








from Vietnam—and maybe the only song of the period 
that embraced the Vets as wounded mortals rather 
than as babykillers. 

Get the picture? If so, you're doing better than the 
mass record-buying public of the period, black and 
white. Because in the main, Funkadelic was too 
wacky for the souled-out splibs and too black for the 
spazz whiteys who believed hard rock only came 
in caucasoid and got nothing to do with bloods getting 
happy feet besides. 

Then Clinton struck the mama lode with 1975's 
Mothership Connection. This one was the turning 
point, alright. Not only did it give Clinton his first gold 
album and launch P-Funk as damn near a mt i 
genre in its own right, but most important, it provided 
the impetus for the Mothership tour, which in turn 
begat the Funkentelechy vs. the Placebo Sundrome 
“flashlight” tour, which begat the Clones of Dr. 
Funkenstein tour, which gave rise to the One Nation 
Under a Groove antitour—all barnstorming black 
guerilla theater extravaganzas that between roughly 
1977 and 1980 made P-Funk seem a cross between the 
old Apollo and the circus. 

Having written off Clinton as a has-been in 1981, 
few expected the success he found upon the release of 
1983's Atomic Dog. Those few who weren't surprised 
weren't just diehards, they were folk who knew that if 
nothing else, George Clinton was a longtime survivor 
of the vicissitudes of the American music business. 
George Clinton is as cagey a ringmaster and self-pro- 
moter as P. T. Barnum, as charming a stage ham as 
Fats Waller, as charismatic a bandleader as Duke 
Ellington, as hardworking a showman as anybody else 
this side of James Brown. 

Listen to Clinton’s lyrics and you find him playing 
plenty roles: hustler, preacher, poet, pimp, professor, 
psychoanalyst, student of politics and sexual man- 
ners, carny barker, soulman, swingmeister, bebopper, 
doo-wopper, druggy, subliminal seducer, free spi 
And the band he leads is the best rock band in 
America. 








Like some folk live for Sunday morning prayer 
meeting, | live for the gestalt achieved by these vir- 
tuosi. And for the image of Clinton—his living death- 
head's grin spreading across his Nubian mug like the 
stitchings on the Frankenstein monster's neck, teeth 
strung cadaverously from jawbone to jawbone, his 
limbs and torso madly whipping the crowd's emotions 
until they're all feeling the funk as much to the full- 
ness as he is. Ain’t nobody got fans that know as much 
about pure musical possession as funkateers, unless 
we talking disciples of vodun, juju, or hoodoo. We are 
a tribe unto ourselves, y’all, with our own language, 
lore, rites of passage, and articles of faith. One nation 
under a groove. 

If George’s rap is the positive side of P-Funk, the 
down side is what you'll find in the margins from the 
mouths of the men who've propped up Clinton's 
thang for lo these many years and are now crying the 
blues of unpaid-for dues, misspent youths, and 
sacrificed creative muses. You're gonna ask yourself 
why, if this cat seems so righteous, has he treated 
these bloods so badly, and why, even more outra- 
geously, they keep hanging in for more abuse, Ahh, 
but | told you we're talking church here, family 
even, as well as coldblooded business. And as much 
as George took from these guys he gave back. And 
dem’s da facts. Now, here’s the funkies. 








Why are you into such a heavy Thomas Dolby trip 
these days? 

He's a motherfucking genius, man. He is so baad. 
The only thing about his show is that it’s too slick. It 
was so slick that when he got to “Hyperactive” — 
which shoulda been the one to tear it on down—it 
was only three minutes long. That chick who sings and 
plays the keyboards is baad. Not only can she play 
her ass off, but she has style. When she opened up, it 
was Patti LaBelle all up and down. White chick, 

too. She burned that mother down, and soon as she 
did it they ended the song. People got mad, too. 

You gotta know what to do with an audience, man. | 
don't care how slick you are: if you get their dicks 
hard, you better make ‘em come. Know what I'm 
saying? 

That’s why we don’t do encores. If there’s even a 
possibility of an encore we don’t waste no time leaving 
the stage and coming back, We just stay up there 
and do it. Like one night when the crowd thought it 
was all over, we let Maceo and them go off into 
that heavy jazz shit they do. See, Dennis and Skeets, 
the drummer and bass player, are seriously into that. 
They were about to go with Weather Report when we 
first got ‘em, but their dream had always been to 
play funk. And man, that tickled the shit out of me to 
find that musicians of that calibre wanted to play 
some funk. | went to school with Wayne Shorter [of 
Weather Report] and we used to laugh when he 
played that crazy shit in school. | went to-school with 
Larry Young, the organist, too. Matter of fact, he 
used to sing bass with Parliament before he got seri- 
ously off into the other thing. | used to cut his hair. 


The first time | heard “Maggot Brain” back in ‘71, | 
said, “This is the only shit out here that picks up 
Where Jimi left off.” It was acid funk, taking all the hip 
R&B of that period and then throwing psychedelia 

on top of it. Eddie told me y‘all did it in just one take! 
Yeah. | knew we needed one of those serious sad 
songs, so | told Eddie, “Imagine your mother died’ — 
and me and his mother Grace are real close—and 
then you find out she ain’t really dead.” And he said, 
“Man, that’s fucked up.” But | knew the idea had 
been planted. Matter of fact, the whole band played 
on the record, but they weren't as intense as he was 
so | had to take them off. And that’s been the classic 
ever since, 


After listening to “Free Your Mind and Your Ass Will 
Follow” the first time, | thought that record had 
‘one fucked-up mix, but now, in the light of Jamaican 
dub, it was really ahead of its time. 


I've always said | really didn’t know what the fuck | 
was doing, That was the first time I was really turned 
loose in the studio. So | found out like, wow, I can 
pan. Well, shit, lemme pan the foot over here [laughs]. 
We did the whole album in one day, mixed it and 

all, on three or four tabs of yellow sunshine. Both the 
first and second albums we did in one day, tripping 
out of our minds like a motherfucker. When | heard 
‘em six months later, | said, damn, this is sloppy. | 
could never let myself do that again—and after that, 
engineers wouldn't allow it. They'd say naw, man, 
there has to be a better way. Sly told me there was an 
easier way to do a tape loop, which is to do it on 
two-track and then bounce it back. 





How is Sly doing? 

He was in the hospital, but he’s doing fine now. First 
time he’s ever wanted to be alone, and he's working 
now. I got him one of them Linn drums, because 

he don’t know nothing about all this new shit! He’s 
never played synthesizer. 





Did you know that the Mothership Connection album, 
which became a gold record, and the tour, with all 
those flying saucers and funky extraterrestrials, a kind 
of black sci-fi extravaganza, would launch funk as 

a musical movement? 


“After the ‘79 tour, everybody went 
home with $20 and a bus ticket. 

So I nearly cried when they came back 
for the ‘81 Atomic Dog tour. And 
everybody had the vibe, and they played 
with a vengeance.” 


Oh, shit yeah! This business is run by association and 
money. When you can say you've spent $350,000 
‘on something, and Jules Fisher did the spaceships, and 
Larry Gatsby did the costumes, you've just associated 
yourself with the Rolling Stones, the Who, Patti 
LaBelle, The Wiz. The magazines know those names, 
so we made People the first week out and Newsweek 
the second. We're gonna have to bring the spaceship 
out again, because there's a whole bunch of new 
kids who never saw it 


Kinda like the black Woodstock? 
Or like Barnum and Bailey. We took it to Japan last 
year. They got a big club over there called Bootsy. 


Yeah, I've been there. Its out. Everybody walks around 
with big sunglasses on and their hair dooed up. It’s 
deep. Man, they got Japanese Rastas over there with 
Japanese dreadlocks. 





They say they got all black music covered over there. 

| saw a Japanese chick singing, sounded just like 

Sarah Vaughan. This girl couldn't speak English too 
tough, but when she sang she had Sarah Vaughan down. 


Where did that Zulu coat and headgear you wore on 
your last tour come from? That's a powerful thing 

It’s a totem boy. 

Ain't that a baad motherfucker, with all them feathers 
on there and that spear and that shield. Larry Gatsby 
made that one. He does David Bowie's costumes, too. 


You done much study of the Egyptians and Nubians? 
Just after | did the record “Nubian Nut,” a Chinese 
guy called me that, a Nubian nut. | didn’t know what 
the fuck that meant. Thought it meant a naked moth- 
erfucker. | went to look it up in the dictionary because 
| liked the rhythm of it. It said African, so I said 
cool. Then | went out and got some books by this 
German chick, Leni Reifenstahl, Last of the Nuba and 
The People of Kay. There’s one motherfucker in 

‘one picture looks just like me. | decided to make that 
the lead tune, since rapping was happening and it 
needed another elevation. In New York, the only allies 
to the funk are the rappers and the breakdancers, 

and rap is a good thang. It needed to go somewhere 
else, because it’s like hopscotch music. After you 

do that for a few years you gotta take it somewhere 
else or it'll get stale. So when we did “Nubian Nut” we 
said, “Let's do a song and rap to that.” 


You took it back to the church on that one, because a 
preacher ain't nothing but a rapper. 
Preachers, pimps, and politicians. 


Isaac Hayes did 25 minutes of rap, remember? “By 
the Time | Get to Phoenix She'll be Gorgeous.” Mug 
went through three divorces before he got there, too, 
Seems like now, for the first time, the press is 
finally giving you all the serious push. 
Ain't that something? And in Europe, “Pumping Me 
Up" was the No. 1 record. You know, CBS acted like 
they didn’t even know we were there. The record 
was selling like a motherfucker—busting out in Dallas, 
Houston, Chicago, L.A.—and CBS acted like it 
wasn't even theirs. Dude over there told me that | 
was embarrassing him with that news, because over 
there, it’s such a big machine they only know records 
by numbers. The record came out before Christmas, 
and usually they like to get rid of records that come out 
before Christmas. We forced the record to stay 
around. | went out on a promotional tour for Capitol, 
and while | was out | promoted both records, and 
that kept it alive. | had to send a bunch of clippings 
‘over to Walter Yetnikoff (CBS president}. 


Well, you know all his eyes could see then was 
Michael Jackson. 
Well, shit, he had to. | can’t blame him. | understand— 


Clinton: “We did the 
whole Maggot Brain 
album in one day, 

on three or four tabs 
of yellow sunshine, 
tripping out of our 
minds like a mother.” 
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Michael sold 35 million records. Shit, that’s like 
having 35 smash acts selling a million albums apiece. 
| just hope that now they got all that money they'll 
spend some of it on the rest of us. 





P-Funk is an institution now, though, like James Brown. 
Maceo Parker once said that James Brown doesn’t 
need a hit record to get the people out. 
The boy has got energy up the asshole. | mean, he 
don't just stand there, he don’t just make it, he mashes. 
1 was talking to him and said, “Hey James, give me 
17 splits.” The boy gave me 18 faster than a mother- 
fucker. And hard, too, like bam, bam, bam! My 
nuts go crazy just thinking about a mug doing that 
many. But, oh yeah, P-Funk is beyond commercialism 
now. 

We got off in Minnesota and there was nothing but 
white people at the gig. See, that’s what's weird 


Michael Hampton (above): “I'm helpless without 
volume. | want to do some metal so | can just come 
to the edge of the stage and kill.” DeWayne 
“Blackbird” McKnight (right): “I was put here to play 
music and I'll die playing music, or die starving 
playing music.” 
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now—a lot of white people come to the shows. And 
all they want to hear is Let's Take It to the Stage, 
Maggot Brain, Standing on the Verge. One girl came 
in one night with 51 albums. | didn’t know I'd been 
on that many records. And she came in there talking 
about, would you please sign these for me. | said, 
baby, | really appreciate you got all these records, but 
I tell you what I’m gonna do: since all the members 
of the group are pretty much stars, I'm doing to give 
each one two records to sign. Well, she was elated. 
Little bitty white girl couldn't be no more than 19. 
And that’s been the trip all around the country with 
white people lately. Their thang is to come up to 

me and say, “I got all the records P-Funk ever put out.” 





Which is cool, but man, | saw you all at Howard 
University back in 1969 when you came out with 
nothing on but your jockstrap. Nobody knew how to 
handle it then. 

‘And we cleaned up considerably for those shows, 
because back then we used to come out naked for 
real. | did that again five years ago when we were out 
with the Mothership and Sly was with us. 


I was there, man. That was in D.C. 
Sly came out cool as a motherfucker and people was 


screaming because | came out behind him with no 
clothes on whatsoever. Sly said, “Man, | thought they 
was loving me because | was back, only to turn 
around and find you with your motherfucking dick 
hanging out.” 


I tell you, though, y’all were rag-ged-y as a mug on 
that tour. 

‘Well, what it was about then was that the record 
company was treating us so bad, trying to destroy us, 
So my thang was like, well, since this was a farewell 
tour and wasn’t nothing going right anyway, | said fuck 
it. And then Sly, his whole thang was just to get on 
stage and face people. He wasn’t really trying to play 
or nothing, just psyching himself up to get out there 
again. I told him, “Man, don’t worry about doing. 
the show. If you can make it through the whole tour 
and just don‘t quit you'll be alright.’ And he did. 
Sometimes he played good, sometimes he played 
excellent. The band didn’t even think he could play, 
because most of them were too young to even know 
him. They didn’t pay him too much attention, but 
every once in a while he'd get off and they'd say, wow, 
he is a baaad motherfucker. And right after that he 
started playing a lot. But on that tour he was just 

in the band and was getting paid like $20 a day. 
Everybody left the tour with $20 and a bus ticket to 
get home from Detroit. That’s how bad the industry 
was dogging us on that tour. 





I remember that when you got to Madison Square 
Garden, everything had gotten lost. 

Yeah, motherfuckers sent our shit to Milwaukee, on 
purpose. They were really trying to fuck us up, but we 
did the show anyway. 


So they were messing over you because you were 
getting your own business thing together? 

Oh, yeah. Because we fired all the managers and 
lawyers who were fucking us up. | knew they were 
doing it, but | wasn’t going to fire them until | got the 
Mothership tour off the ground. No way we were 
going to get that motherfucker up in the air if we fired 
them motherfuckers before the tour. But once it got 
‘out of the reach of gravity | said fuck ‘em. And once | 
did that, everybody was, like, hands off. But we 
weren't going to quit the tour. That was the main 
thang: nobody quit. But when it came time for the 
Atomic Dog tour [in 1981], even | had to wonder 
who was going to show up. Because | knew that the 
‘79 tour had been rough. 

See, we don’t do a whole bunch of communicating, 
we just know, and it’s cool. And when I got to 
Miami for rehearsal and saw everybody was there, | 
cried. Because they had gone home with 20 mother- 
fucking dollars. | mean, me and Sly didn’t get noth 
ing. We was like, give us a gram a night, you know, 
that was the joke. Sly said we ain’t no one-gram 
niggers now, man, But | said, man, ain't no money 
for us to do it no other way. | mean, | was retiring and 
he was definitely retired, so we was just out there 
hanging out. So, if we got a gram and a room, we 
were cool. Did the whole tour and didn’t get shit but 
something to eat every day, and usually didn’t get 
the gram {laughs}. But everybody went through the 
whole motherfucking tour. And when it came time for 
that Dog tour, everybody had the vibe, and they 
played with a vengeance. First show was the Red 
Parrot in New York, and we tried to kill, because 
everybody knew everybody could play, but our show 
had never been about any seriously articulate play- 
ing. We had a vibe. But this time out we said, “Let's 
do it articulate and let’s give ‘em the vibe.” 








The tapes from that concert you all did for the Bud- 
weiser festival out in Beverly Hills are awesome. 

Its like funk on the Ellingtonian or symphonic level. 
You have to release that commercially for all the 
funkateers. 

Oh, did you hear that? Ain't that baad? That is our 
baaadest shit, man. 


What's up next? 

Next Funkadelic album, By Way of the Drum, has got 
an island vibe to it. Not reggae, but more like junka- 
noo and calypso. Done that one with the band and 
some drummers down there in Nassau. Then Parlia- 
ment has a real interesting one coming out called 
Upsouth. It’s about—like, are you hip to lobotomy? 
They tried to legalize it about four or five years ago as. 
a treatment for so-called violent criminals. There's a 
place out in California called Vacaville Medical 
Correctional facility. You dig, that’s where they're 
gonna correct you medically. And now they can do it 
with a laser beam. They don’t even have to open 

up your head any more. 

People like Hinckley and all the political prisoners 
from the '60s went there: Leary, Cleaver, Huey 
Newton. And if you notice, every one of them is 
acting very strangely now. Walking around with dick 
suits, beating chicks and getting busted, doing stand- 
up comedy, hanging out with the Moonies and 700 
Club and shit. They couldn't get followings of a radical 
nature again or be leaders of revolutions again, I 
don’t think. So the album is about upsouth, where a 
dude dies of a headache because he vows never 
to pick another lick of cotton out of a pill bottle. See, 
it’s about funny farming, hoeing in concrete, and 
the Vacaville Thrill, where they drill into your will, 
cut into your consciousness, and dissect your dreams. 
Because that’s what they’re all about now. The Hinck- 
leys and all those that go out and shoot people— 
they’re not just nuts. They are the product of some- 
body pushing buttons. 

Like, you ever see The Manchurian Candidate with 
Frank Sinatra? Well, now they can push buttons and 
set two or three folk off at once without even making 
contact with them, 


There's a brain research scientist up at Columbia 
University who says just having a normal conversation 
with someone can run strange changes on your 
brain cells and metabolism. 

Oh, yeah, because chemicals start moving the minute 
you hear certain words. 


What do you think about what happened to Bob 
Marley? 
| know they wanted him dead two or three years 
before he died. It was inevitable that something was 
going to happen to him, because there were too 
many different attempts being made on him. He was 
putting out too much vibe that they had no control 
‘over. So | knew something had to happen to him. Be- 
cause even if they didn’t literally do it, they can, 
like, put a vibe around you so deep until, like with 
John Lennon, they can make somebody come up in 
the name of love and kill you. | mean, they can do 
that now. 
‘Commercials made people dislike Michael Jackson 
Like, they had a contest where they asked are you 
getting sick of Michael Jackson, but what they really 
meant was are you getting sick of his face. Michael 
needs to change his face again. Because they've 
shown so many pictures of him now that it'll be ben- 
eficial for him to come up with a whole ‘nother 
anti-Michael Jackson look, And he has got to do it 
for himself. Because if he waits for them to do it, 
it’s gonna be negative. He had to be going through 
one helluva head trip when the machine started 
trying to come between him and his family. | have no 
doubt that they'll maintain, because they’re close 
and basically too funky and rough. They might look 
cute and have been through Motown, but they 
ain’t that vulnerable. Don King was a good thing for 
them because he could do nowhere near the damage 
of the sophisticated corporate machine. 





When you think about that one cat being bigger than 
the Beatles and not even having three other cats in 
there to take the weight, it's frightening. 

You know, when him and Paul got together he was 
like the fifth Beatle to me. | liked that concept when 


they hooked up. The Beatles are my all-time favor- 
ites, They were at the right place at the right time, and 
they made the best out of it. Sly was my next favor- 
ite, but there was just one of him, and there was 
nobody .to bounce shit off of. Jimi was the same way. 
But the Beatles had the right opportunity and that 
vibe that comes through all of us to make us write that 
shit. That shit just comes through your ass, and if 

you can take advantage of it, you're doing pretty good. 
And the Beatles were able to take advantage of it, 
four at one time. Each of them had a different drum- 
mer, and they was on the one. Michael right now 
has that chance. | hope he knows more than the poli- 
tics of the music and his own energy, because he 

has that. But, see, his manager is somebody from the 
motherfucking record company, and that ain’t no 
accident. 


That's about charisma control, man. 

You know what I'm saying, that’s all it is. And it's 
good, because it’s given him access to 30 million rec- 
cords. I’m not saying that’s wrong, but he should be 
aware that that is what it's about and that he ain’t got 
to be grateful to the motherfucker. He should still 


“Funk used to be a bad word. Now 
everybody sees funk is working, 
and so the average mug now is funky. 
Eats chitlins and lots of beans 
so he’s full of gas. Funk is a way of life. 


be the one to direct his own image. At a certain point 
you have to change before you reach the point of 
saturation. 

That’s why when we finished the Mothership tour 
we said, now let's go on the antitour immediately. 
Soon as we had finished four years of all that glitter we 
said let’s go to all these little bitty places and play 
three hours for us. No limousines, get to the gig the 
best way you can, and just get your ass out there and 
jam. Or else you'll start believing that star shit. And 
when a motherfucker says you ain’t shit, you will 
die of a heart attack. Especially after you have psyched 
yourself up to believe you are the equal of 30 million 
albums. Right now I say fuck a limousine. I'll take 


a cab in a minute. | walked to see Thomas Dolby. And 
that gives you strength. Because people ask, man, 
ain't you tired, and | say | don’t feel like I've done shit. 
| rehearsed for this for 17 years of my life. When | 
was younger | used to walk down side streets in 
Newark on Sunday when the stores were closed, 
screaming “Parliament, Parliament!”—just so | could 
hear what it was going to be like when | made it to 
where | wanted to be. So if I'm crazy now, | was 
crazy then. 


Eddie Hazel, guitars 
You looking for the Serious supergroup? We got it 
right here. We have magic, man. This is a very gifted 
group, and when we come together, it is about 
magic! In the next few months, things are gonna 
tighten up even more for us. Just doing the R&B circuit 
is cool, but this is a crossover group. We got individ- 
uals here whose heads are someplace else. But if and 
when we reconnect, your whole body will feel it. 
Your hair will stand up. | don’t care if your hair 
is nappy, that shit'll straighten up and then curl back. 

“Maggot Brain” was a feeling. Getting off a fucking 
airplane, man, and walking down Broadway in New 
York with my guitar on my back and not really feeling 
good. So, now | walk into the studio and they say, 
“Eddie, play,” and | just played. That's where it came 
from. One take. Now, the happening one in the 
group, the solar plex, if you will, is my brother Black- 
bird here. He's a soarer, you dig. We all soar, but 
he reaches something else that makes the whole thing 
turn around—through his craziness, which | love, 
because we're both Aries. Then we have a Scorpion 
here, Mike, who kinda puts the sting on things, and 
we are happenin; 

George and | first hooked up about a haircut. It 
was very hairy. | needed a head shave (laughs|. 
Anyway, George used to cut my hair, and Ray Davis, 
who sang bass with Parliament, had an uncle who 
was also a barber and who rented a room in my 
mother’s house. He played upright bass, and he said, 
hey, George, come check out this young mutha. So 
from there | started hanging out with him. Then | 
left and went to Motown for seven years. And | did 
my little airplane trip. They said | bit somebody. 
Yeah, | bit ‘em. And did a couple of years for that shit, 
for the bite, you know. Teeth assault [laughs]. 

We've got more to give than the ear might be able 
to understand. On nights when it’s really happening, 
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Judy Worrell 


you can hear a new vernacular. Even on bullshit 
nights you can hear the magic. If | was just a spectator 
Vd be saying, “Yeah, this is the muthafuckal” 

This is an eternal group with most definitely some 
eternal secrets. Stuff you don’t even talk about, 
almost like being in a lodge. We have a couple of 
Masons in the group, and they got steel hips, and we 
kind of lock their shit up in there. I'm not trying to 
be evasive, but you know the P-Funk hand sign? 
Well, see, it’s not about the sign, really. It's not about 
any sign. It’s about what people give. Spiritually, 
you deal with the music, because that’s coming from 
the soul, and that’s what's happening. “Cosmic 
Slop” is very spiritual, because that's like the root we 
come from. The blues in my playing comes from 
my grandmother; she taught me how to play. She 
bought me one of those Mattel Mickey Mouse guitars, 
the kind you wind up. And | sat down and looked at 
it one time and said, fuck this, because | was tired 
of winding up and hearing the same melody. | said, 
“Give me some music.” So she started showing 
me some things, and she saw that I was into it. 

You hear some of my chords as haunting? I'm going 
to tell you something: we have been going through 
a haunting era. Check out what we're going through 
now! | really don’t want to get into that, but see, it 
makes you hear something else, and you have to play 
those feelings. I'm into the earth. Yeah, we can go 
to space, but so what? It's about making people move, 
making people feel happy. Calm ‘em down, make 
‘em think about themselves, too. Music can do all that. 
Music can make you shit. 

My ears are open because my family turned me on 
to a lot of different things. | think it’s a blessing to 
be able to have that. My brother Blackbird here, | love 
to hear him soar, man, because he flies good. Matter 
of fact, he could be my pilot. But if you fuck up 
my plane, boy, you'll be a grounded muthafucka 
(laughs). 

I'm glad the family has stayed together this long, 
because I enjoy my brothers. | enjoy the ups and 
L enjoy the downs, The downest part of it is making 
the ups. You've got to make the climb. That's why 
1 acknowledge my brother Blackbird here: Aries the 
ram, run up the mountain and soar from the top! 











Bernie Worrell, keyboards 

Over the last three years | think I've finally gotten 
‘over my fear of success or whatever, but | still don’t 
want all the spotlight. | like to lay back and color 
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“My brother Blackbird here, | love to 
hear him soar, man, because he 
flies good. He could be my pilot. But 
if you fuck up my plane, boy, 
you'll be a grounded muthafucka.” 


in. Everybody makes the group. I'm a principal factor, 
but that’s just one principal factor. You got all these 
others, too. | like a lot of our older stuff that’s in the 
can. Some of it's pretty hot. | don’t particularly care 
for some of the newer stuff. People say it’s not hitting 
as hard without me, and I tend to agree. I'm not 
trying to down anything, because | still want them to 
make it. 

The Mothership was my favorite show, can’t nothing 
top that. And I think whenever George puts together 
the return of Mothership, that’s when you'll see us all 
‘come back together a lot tighter. Because that one 
was really about enlarging the mind. Inner and outer 
space. 

The whole concept behind the spiritual feel to it 
was that we would be our own congregation. At first 
it was underground, then the apostles went out and 
amassed all colors of people. We're very well known 
in Europe. Believe me, we've infiltrated over there 
also. | tried to get George to go over to Japan right after 
the first Talking Heads tour. | said, they're ready. 

The Japanese had all our records over there, pictures, 
everything. When | was with the Heads, every night 

| rode past that club they got over there called Bootsy. 
When | took the Brides of Funkenstein over a few 
years ago, people asked when is P-Funk coming, when 
is Bootsy coming. | just came back from Australia 
and New Zealand. Found there is another market for 
the funk. Man, sheet, there’s so many other places, 
but George has got to get the business together, you 
know, ‘cause he's blowing it. 

Is George self-destructive? Interesting to hear 
somebody else think in those terms. 


Pedro Bell, funk conceptualist/artist 
One of my biggest disappointments with P-Funk 

is that as soon as the hit records started happening 
and the cash flow got deep and regular, communica- 
tions between me and George dropped off to nil. 
Once upon a time | had direct access to him, regard- 
less of his location, Well, | haven't had a crash base 
on him for years. | don’t know why. I never called up 
and said “Give me more money.” 

‘Atone time, within a three- or four-year period, 
the group made $30 to $40 million, and people who 
were around from day one got no real benefits from 
that kind of cash flow. George didn't swing all these 
massive bills so that everybody could live a full life 
and funk happily ever after. Consequently, the vibe is 
no longer about going for “the One,” but more like, 
well, | don’t have anything else to do, or maybe one 
day I'll get paid or get a solo album out—which is 
a whole nutha thang as opposed to the real dedication 
that was there, say, 10 years ago. 

Ten years ago, if somebody had offered some of 
the guys in the band X amount of dollars to do some- 
thing else, they'd have said, naw, that ain't the real 
funk. But today, for the right dollars, somebody like 
Eddie or Bernie would leave in a minute. I'm a mer- 
cenary myself now. Somewhere down the line | 
realized it had become a glorified pimp-ho relationship 
and | was ho-ing myself. So | figured I'll become a 
mercenary so that whatever tricks | turn I'll at least get 
the dollars straight. Now | don’t contribute any 
ideas I'm not paid for into the organization. Sorry to 
have to say that. 

Once upon a time, there was a certain outfit in the 
band called the Dream Division. | called ‘em the 
Scheme Division. That's where, conservatively, 75 
percent of the bullshit originated, But George was the 
‘one who delegated the responsibility. Like, let’s say 
somebody knocks up the daughter of a Mafia don— 








Bernie Worrell (below left): “George has got to get 
the business thing together, because he’s blowing it.” 
Gary Shider (above): “I always knew | was going 

to be here with George. Then I'll pass it on to the 
babies when | can’t funk no more.” 


does he directly hire a hit man? No, he gets an 
underling to do it and says, “I don’t want to hear about 
the details.” So it’s not like things completely got 
past George. Not that it was all George’s and the 
Scheme Division's fault. P-Funk just wasn’t prepared 
to deal with a certain level of success. | never ex- 
pected us to get as big as we did. At certain critical 
moments they did exactly the wrong thing. Every 
time they pulled off a big surprise on the industry to 
make big money, they pulled off a negative surprise on 
themselves to throw it away. 

George at one point must’ve believed that because 
so much money was being generated, even if he 
ran the whole organization as a barbershop operation 
the cash flow was going to stay high, regardless of 
the funk-ups. But, you know, if P-Funk had its business 
straight and was making that kind of money, the IRS 
would be going over them so carefully. Look what 
happened to James Brown after he made “Say It 
Loud, I’m Black and I'm Proud.” They took his ass to 
the stage, and it didn’t matter when he came out 
with “America Is My Home,” ‘cause he'd gotten just a 
little too deep, and he paid dearly. 


Michael Hampton & DeWayne 
“Blackbird” Mc Knight, guitars 


How did you survive when you were off the road? 
BLACKBIRD: Ingenuity. We had places we could 
play, project here, project there, kinda takes you up 
to tour time again. We tried to get into something that 
would totally divert our attention—because when 
funk time comes back, it's definitely No. 1 on the list 
of ies. There are a lot of twin-occupied people 
in the group, but I’m not into that. | was put here 

to play music, and I’m going to die playing music, or 
die starving playing music. 

HAMPTON: Yeah, you'll probably see us out there 
with our cups in our hands. Ha, ha. Me and Bird 

are looking for sessions for real, though [after the tour}. 
Right, Bird? 

BLACKBIRD: Yeah, definitely put out the word that 
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is proud to bring you the most exciting series of rock 

music specials on radio... all year long! Each week, 

you'll hear exclusive, in-depth interviews and the No. 1 hits 

from the biggest names in rock, including Duran Duran, 

Hall & Oates, Madonna, Phil Collins, Lionel Richie, Pat 

Benatar, Huey Lewis & The News, Kool & The Gang, 

Bryan Adams, Tina Turner, Wham and More...on 
America’s great radio stations coast-to-coast! 


Contact your favorite radio station in your area 
...and tune in to the SUPERSTARS OF ROCK... for 
the Best in Radio Entertainment! 





Ever tell a traffic cop 
to go @#!$%? 





It’s not recommended. So if you've ever forced yourself to say 
But neither is driving without your “Thank you, officer” instead of what you 
glasses, and winding up on an airfield, tail- were really thinking, you deserve a good 
gating a 747. laugh at the expense of your local traffic 
Or any of the other stunts drivers pullin _ police. 
Moving Violations. And this movie is just the ticket. 
Not recommended—but funny. Available soon on videocassette in VHS 


and Beta Hi Fi Stereo. 
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EGBERT & CISCO 
AT THE VIDEOS 


CISCO: Hi, I'm Gene Cisco, rock video 
critic of the Middletown Daily Mirror. 
EGBERT: And I'm Roger Egbert, rock 
video critic of the Middletown Star 
Ledger. 

CISCO: This month we'll review videos 
by Prince, Don Henley, John Parr, Cameo, 
Tears for Fears, Boy Meets Girl, and the 
Talking Heads. 

EGBERT: That's a lot of videos. 

CISCO: It was even more work than usual 
because our cable-TV box broke and we 
couldn’t get MTV. 

EGBERT: At least SportsChannel still 
worked. 

CISCO: Did you find it strange, watching 
videos on broadcast TV instead of on 
MTV? 

EGBERT: Not really, Gene. But | did get 
a big kick out of that new show Video 
2000. It’s hosted by Joie Gallo, daughter 
of the distinguished slain mobster “Crazy 
Joey” Gallo. Her name's pronounced 
Joey, although it's spelled J-o-i-e. Joie isn’t 
even her real name. They renamed her 
Joie thinking it might get the show a little 
more publicity. 

CISCO: Is that true? 

EGBERT: Absolutely. “Crazy Joey” Gallo 
is the only slain mobster (except for Billy 
the Kid) to have a song written about him 
by Bob Dylan. 

CISCO: He's also one of the few mobsters 
slain in a seafood restaurant. How did 
Joie do as a rock video hostess? 
EGBERT: Well, she’s no Martha Quinn, 
but she’s just starting out. Actually, it’s 
too bad Crazy Joey isn’t around today. 
They could host the show together, like 
Jack Palance and his daughter on Ripley's 
Believe It or Not. 

CISCO: Our first video is “Raspberry Be- 
ret” by Prince. 

EGBERT: Prince directed this video him- 
self, and it's pretty spectacular. 

CISCO: His cloud jumpsuit is really re- 
markable. 

EGBERT: So is the cloudy-sky back- 
ground, which sort of psychedelically 
melts into everything and everybody. This 
seems very influenced by René Magritte, 
the Belgian surrealist painter and derby 
aficionado. 

CISCO: I's a very psychedelic video. 
EGBERT: Do you think Prince's new 
hairdo is psychedelic? 

CISCO: I think he looks just like Liza Mi 
nelli. But I'm more interested in his mus- 
tache. Do you think it’s real or penciled 
on? 

EGBERT: It's real, I'm sure. It’s like those 
thin mustaches you see on Italian girls— 
like Anna Magnani. 

CISCO: It's the fine line that separates love 
and hate. This is an excellent video. Great 
animation, | think Prince is a pretty deep 
guy, and this video only scratches the 
surface. He directs, he produces, he plays 
all the instruments, he sings, he dances— 
he does it all. 

EGBERT: He's not blac! 
But he's really something. 

CISCO: Our next video is Don Henley’s 
“The Forgotten Men,” and it was di- 
rected by actor Timothy Hutton, who di- 
rected the Cars’ “Drive” video. 
EGBERT: It’s in black and white. All ex- 





he’s not white. 









Eagles do black-and-white videos. 
CISCO: Would you know that Timothy 
Hutton directed this video? Does it have 
the Timothy Hutton stamp? 

EGBERT: No. Why would anyone have 
Timothy Hutton direct his video? Who 
would you have direct yours? 

CISCO: Alan Funt from Candid Camera. 
How about you? 

EGBERT: Jacques Cousteau, definitely. 
Next we have “Man in Motion,” the 
theme from the film St. Elmo’s Fire. I can 
tell already I’m not going to like the movie. 
CISCO: Judging by how the people in this 
video are dressed, what period is it sup- 
posed to be? 

EGBERT: It’s now, isn’t it? Look at what 
the singer’s wearing. There’s never been 
taste like that before. Oh, there's Emilio 
Estevez. He hasn’t come a long way since 
Repo Man. | can’t believe this singer's 
haircut 

CISCO: He looks like Ron Duguay, the 
hockey player. 

EGBERT: | guess a hockey player can get 
away with it, because he’s got a big stick 
in his hands. 

CISCO: Is that the fire they just showed, 
St. Elmo's fire? 

EGBERT: That's a cigarette lighter being 








moving images 


haircut band, The one with the Jughead 
haircut sings a lot like Larry Graham of 
Graham Central Station. 

EGBERT: A Kenny Sharf painting is in this 
video, and a lot of expensive ‘50s furni- 
ture, Everyone is expensively dressed. It’s 
very art-directed. Oh, look, Sumo wres- 
tlers. We haven't seen them since “Girls, 
on Film” by Duran Duran. Now look at 
the other Cameo's hair. It’s like dread- 
locks that were ironed. 

CISCO: Next we have Tears for Fears 
doing “Shout.” They seem to be two cry- 
babies who may or may not be gay who 
were driving along, came to this scenic 
overlook, got out of their car, and started 
singing. 

EGBERT: On top of Mt. St. Helens. If it 
wasn't for new wave, the lead singer— 
who's not good looking and doesn’t 
care—might have been a sculptor or 
painter. 

CISCO: What do you think Tears for Fears 
are afraid of, snakes? 

EGBERT: From their pleated pants, I'd say 
they fear constrictors 

CISCO: What about falling in love? 
EGBERT: | don’t think that would be top 
on their list. Maybe John Houseman, ZZ 
Top, unsaturated fats. Let’s pay attention 





held in front of a Right Guard can, turning 
it into a flame thrower. 

CISCO: What is St. Elmo the saint of? 
EGBERT: | don’t know. | always thought 
it was short for something. This is the 
worst lip-syncing I’ve ever seen. He's 
barely moving his lips, and he’s scream- 
ing. Isn't St. Elmo's fire the static elec- 
tricity that jumps off your comb? 
CISCO; St. Elmo must be the patron saint 
of the comb. Next we have Cameo's “At- 
tack Me With Your Love.” Cameo ap- 
pears to be two sex-starved black people 
waiting to be assaulted. 

EGBERT: One of them has a Jughead 
hairdo. 

CISCO: Cameo is perhaps the first black 


Talking Heads were named after the way a television camera frames a newscaster’s face. 


to the words and figure it out. They're 

talking to us. 

CISCO: They say, “They gave us life and 

we gave them hell.” 

EGBERT: | think it’s general anxiety they're 

afraid of. They don’t want any anxiety, 

but they're terrified that they're going to 

get it. You know, | think videos are get- 
ing better. I've loved practically every 

video we've seen this month. What about 

you, Gene? 

CISCO: | like any video with a scenic 

view. Next we have “Oh Girl” by Boy 

Meets Girl. This band seems to be Amer- 

ica’s answer to Wham! 

EGBERT: These guys have a Cadillac Se- 

ville and the most expensive sunglasses 


imaginable. 

CISCO: And they have beards, but they 
look like they trim them every four hours. 
EGBERT: The girls appearing as acces- 
sories in this video have very good hair- 
dos. | think the hairdresser is the unsung 
hero of rock video. 

CISCO: Are the girls in the band, too? 
EGBERT: No, | think the name of the band 
gives it away: Boy Meets Girl. Those are 
the girls they joined a band to meet. 
They're sort of the women's auxiliary. 
What | don’t understand here is we see 
three of the guys talking to one girl while 
18 utterly gorgeous girls are standing 
around unattended drinking Bloody 
Mary: 
CISCO: These guys look like they met in 
the waiting room of the Ford Model 
Agency and said, “Hey, let's start a band.” 
This is a terrible video, although every- 
one in it looks very healthy. They must 
be one of the new health bands. 
EGBERT: Yeah, maybe those were plain 
tomato juices the girls were drinking. But 
I disagree. | liked that video. Ifit had been 
a cosmetics ad, | think you would have 
liked it. Didn’t you like the part where 
the guy almost drove his Citroen Maserati 
off a cliff but regained consciousness just 
in time? 

CISCO: Maybe | resent the fact that these 
guys don’t look like they have problems. 
EGBERT: Are you kidding? Those guys 
have to trim their beards constantly. They 
have to walk around with somebody 
holding lights behind their hair all the time. 
That's no picnic. 

CISCO: Our last video this month is the 
Talking Heads’ “Road to Nowhere.” This 
is a community sing at Highview Com- 
munity Hall. It looks like a small town in 
the desert, and the townspeople come 
up on stage and lip-sync to the Talking 
Heads. Here's the road to nowhere, and 
it really is going nowhere, but so sceni- 
cally that who could mind. 

EGBERT: Along the road we see Chris and 
Tina reliving their life at about 180 m.p.h: 
they get married, they have a child, the 
child grows up, Chris and Tina grow old; 
they're really old now, and still in love. 
CISCO: Someone's dragging an accor- 
dion up a hill, chasing a shopping cart.Is 
that Chris as an old man who goes into 
a box and comes out as a little kid? 
EGBERT: Yeah, it's reincarnation. 
CISCO: “Road to Nowhere” is a very 
spiritual song. Would you love to go down 
this road? 

EGBERT: Sure. 

CISCO: What do you think we'd really 
find along the road to nowhere? 
EGBERT: Oxygen tanks, Howard John- 
sons, a donut shop, old Volvos, signs that 
say “Chicago, 60 miles ; Nowhere, 88 














nd a man painting a white line. 
EGBERT: That's the best video I've ever 
seen. It makes Prince’s look like a spa- 
ghetti sauce ad. 

CISCO: Well, that’s all we have time for. 
See you next month at the videos. 


Gene Cisco and Roger Egbert drive the 
same kinds of cars as Scott Cohen and 
Glenn O’Brien. 
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MASTER 


RECORDINGS” 


« Lp’s + Compact Discs + Cassettes 


for those who want to REALLY HEAR The Police, Spandau 
Ballet, Duran Duran, The Rolling Stones, Huey Lewis, Billy 
Idol, Cream, Genesis, The Beatles and a host of your other 
favorites. 


ORIGINAL MASTER RECORDINGS. The most spectacular- 
sounding albums and cassettes you've ever heard. Why? 
Because they are transferred direct and exclusively from the 
original master recording tapes of your favorite artists. Your 
current home or automobile stereo (even your Walkman) will 
suddenly amaze you with awesome sound reproduction. Free 
from pops, clicks, ticks. We use the world's highest quality 
vinyl and cassette tape and provide you with an exclusive 
warranty against defects. 


For those of you with Compact Disc systems, we urge 
you to listen to our Original Master Recording Compact 
Discs. They are exclusively transferred from the original 
master tapes utilizing our proprietary Analog-To-Digital 
Transference Technology. The sound will truly amaze you. 








For more information, a copy of our free catalogue or the name of a store near you that carries Original Master Recordings, please 
write: Mobile Fidelity Sound Lab, 1260 Holm Rd., Petaluma, CA 94952. Or CALL TOLL-FREE 800-423-5759 


“SUPER SESSION” 
by MIKE BLOOMFIELD, AL KOOPER 
& STEVE STILLS 


A Limited Edition Lp 
& Cassette 


This was the original ‘jam session’ album, featuring 
three of the most respected musicians of the late 1960's. It 
spotlighted the late guitar legend Mike Bloomfield, well 
known for his guitarwork with The Paul Butterfield Blues 
Band and The Electric Flag. Joining Bloomfield were Steve 
Stills (following his Buffalo Springfield recordings and prior 
to the forming of Crosby-Stills-Nash & Young) and Al 
Kooper (famous for his stints with Bob Dylan and Blood, 
‘Sweat & Tears.) Much of “Super Session” is instrumental, 
allowing the musicians ample room to showcase their 
talents. 






“From The Mars Hotel” 
by THE GRATEFUL DEAD 


A Limited Edition Lp 
& Cassette 


Here's a chance to really hear how exceptional a musical 
and sonic band the Grateful Dead can be. Transferred di- 
rectly from the original master tapes of this mid-1970's 
recording, ‘From The Mars Hotel’’ features Jerry Garcia, 
Phil Lesh, Mickey Hart, Bob Weir and Bill Kreutzmann on 
such tunes as ‘Scarlet Begonias," ‘China Doll,” “Money 
Money,” and “U.S. Blues.”” 


{!! JUST RELEASED !!! 


ROBBY KRIEGER 


The new solo album from 
the lead guitarist of The 
Doors. It brilliantly dis- 
plays the guitar power 


and virtuosity of this leg- 
endary musician. Avail- 
able exclusively on Cafe 
Records & Tapes, manu- 
factured and distributed 
by Mobile Fidelity Sound 
Lab. 








A new indie label 
sinks its claws into the 
Beantown scene. 


Article by Tom Huntington 


recording studio located on a narrow side street of 

Revere, Massachusetts. Boston's Primevals are 
warming up to cut the final track for Claws, the third 
compilation of Boston’s best garage bands to be re- 
leased by Throbbing Lobster Records. Producer Andy 
Paley and engineer Michael Klein sit behind the glass, 
tinkering with sound levels. Chuck Warner, the man 
behind Throbbing Lobster, is nowhere in sight. “He's 
out getting food,” Paley says 

“And wine, too, if | know Chuck,” says Klein. “He’s 
been going crazy.” 

Warner returns shortly, laden with boxes of fried clams 
and soda from Kelly’s on the Beach. Klein is mistaken — 
he brings back beer instead of wine, cold Molson’s that, 
he opens deftly on the front door hinge. Despite a se- 


| t's 10 pm at the Fleetwood, a surprisingly modern 


Above: The man behind the records, Chuck Warner. 
Right: Chain Link Fence’s Prescott Cronin, Mike 
Zadroga, Billy Barrett, and Kip Boardman. 


vere cold, he settles down to a polite and convivial 
evening of watching his money disappear. 

To say that Chuck Warner is merely the man behind 
Throbbing Lobster is a bit misleading. The unassuming, 
28-year-old, blue-eyed postpreppie is Throbbing Lobs- 
ter, the spunky indie label that has pumped new life 
into the Boston underground by releasing records by 
such up-and-coming bands as the Prime Movers, Chain 
Link Fence, and the Blackjacks, as well as compilations 
featuring the hottest guitar-driven, garage, and paisley 
local bands. Warner's label provides an alternative to 
the more established Ace of Hearts and Modern Method 
labels. The musicians swear by him. Says Jeff Sugarman 
of the Prime Movers, “Throbbing Lobster enabled us to 
put out vinyl that otherwise we wouldn't have been 
able to put out. That's what keeps the band going.” 

Warner is a nice guy. But he’s also a businessman. 
Though not producing the Primevals track this night at 
Fleetwood, he is paying for the studio time and will 
hang around to see how his money is spent. Under- 
neath the friendly outside is a man who knows what 
he wants and politely goes out to get it. “Chuck's a 
friendly guy,” says Billy Barrett, talkative lead singer of 
Chain Link Fence, “but he’s a hustler more than people 
think. He gets his records out quickly, he packages them 
properly. He works hard at moving his stuff around.” 
Says Johnny Angel of the Blackjacks, “Let's Breed |the 
second Lobster compilation] was in the Top 10 at 80 
radio stations for months. He's here, he likes us, and 
we like him.” 

‘Warner grew up under the influence of progressive 
radio, with one ear glued to free-form Boston FM sta- 
tion WBCN. “I tuned in within a couple of months of 
their changeover |to free form] and wasted the manic 
years of my life knowing who all the musicians were in 
Gentle Giant, the entire overblown English art rock 
family tree.” 

By the time he finished prep school and entered Yale 
as an art major—"because | could listen to loud music 
and get easy A’s”—Warner had turned his developing 
vinyl obsession into a profitable operation. “My bed all 
through college had been just resting on top of boxes 
and boxes of records, and the headboard was this mas- 
sive record rack. I'd haul a couple of boxes of records 
‘out on campus every other Saturday in good weather 
and sell a hundred dollars of records an hour.” 

Warner became a full-fledged record dealer, found- 
ing Kinkdom, a mail-order outlet for rare discs, and 
putting out his own catalogs. By the time he graduated 
from Yale, Kinkdom was making money—lots of it. 
Warner decided to indulge his taste for some Boston 
bands that specialized in monster hooks and jangly gui- 
tars and form a record label to promote his favorite 
radio tapes. He toyed with some names that would give 
the label a distinctly New England flavor—Two Crabs 
and Happy Squid [a San Francisco label] were candi- 
dates—before hitting on the slightly risqué Throbbing 
Lobster. Thus Kinkdom begat the Nobody Gets on the 
Guest List compilation, the first Throbbing LP. 


Poul Robicheou 


Guest List hit the streets in August 1984, and thanks 
to Chuck’s unique plan of paying royalties up front, he 
managed to snag most of the tracks he wanted—14 
slices of hot rock ‘n’ roll that celebrated the guitar, late 
night in Boston clubs, the smell of stale beer, and basic 
partying. 

With the exception of local outlets WBCN and WFNX, 
commercial radio ignored it. It was too rough, too rock 

1Y roll. Without the clout of a major label's support, it 
couldn't find a place on the airwaves next to Boy George 
and Cyndi Lauper. 

Still, Chuck Warner knows how to exploit what he 
has. Each Friday WBCN stages a phone-in contest to 
pick Boston's top three local songs. So each Friday, 
bands, their managers, families, friends, and anyone 
else they can draft, as well as unaffiliated music fans, 
hit the phones in a propaganda assault to get their act 
into that win, place, or show. And each Friday Throb- 
bing Lobster World Headquarters in Brookline turns into 
a switchboard for Throbbing bands, with Chuck coor- 
dinating. | 

Commercial radio may have been unenthused about 
Guest List, but college stations across the country were 
excited. Although the album sold a mere 2,000 copies, 





Warner: “I have sort of an 
idiot confidence in the 
correctness of whimsy.” 


it climbed onto college radio playlists all over the coun- 
try. 

Local bands were impressed by the college radio suc- 
cess of Guest List, and they hit on Warner to include 
them on his next compilation. Let’s Breed became the 
Throbbingest Lobster to date, moving more than 3,000 
copies and hitting No. 1 at 15 college stations. 

Next came the Matters of Time EP by the Prime Mov- 
ers, one of Boston’s favorite ‘60s-influenced guitar 
bands. The group already had a national following from 
its cut on the Bomp Battle of the Garages Vol. Il com- 
pilation. “The Movers were from the start the most cal- 
culated and least gut-feeling thing,” Warner admits. “I 
thought they'd have a built-in audience, which they 
do.” He figured it would be an “easy record to mer- 
chandise without a lot of support that | couldn't give 
ane 

Ah, the best laid plans of Lobsters and men. Warner 
discovered that party bands don’t always click in the 
recording studio. “The sessions did not go well in any 
area,” he says diplomatically, requesting that more spe- 
cific remarks be kept off the record. “It went poorly all 
around.” That Matters of Time came out at all he attri- 
butes to “a pretty miraculous rescue jab” by Andy Paley 
and Chet Skinner (who remastered many of the old Chess 
blues releases). 









Prime time for the 
Movers? Cam 
Ackland, Jonathan 
Sprague, Jeff 
Sugarman, Richard 
Haughey, and Dennis 
McCarthy would like 
to think so. 


Prin Phlash 


ut to T.T. the Bear's—the world’s cutest rock 

club. Stuffed bears everywhere—on the ciga- 

fette machine, above the bar, crouched in the 
corners, The clientele in the early evening is equally 
cuddly: nicely sweatered young men with their politi- 
cally correct dates. 

But as New Parts From Old, a band featured on Claws, 
takes the stage and trashes Cyndi Lauper’s “Time After 
Time,” the niceness flows out of the club, replaced by 
a tide of leather jackets. Rockers have taken over the 
bear's cozy den. Some of the leather jackets belong to 
members of the Prime Movers. On the eve of their six- 
week tour of the South and Midwest, the boys are ex- 
cited, even though the van company (“assholes,” in 
the diplomatic opinion of bassist Jeff Sugarman) is late 
in coming through with the wheels, an action that will 
eventually force the band to miss its opening gig with 
the dB’s. 

But the Movers have another problem. A like-named 
band from California has been signed to a major label, 
and somebody has to give up the name. “We issue our 
standing challenge,” says husky-voiced singer Cam 
Ackland, “that they meet us in the geographic center 
of the United States . . .” 

Richard Haughey, lead guitarist and main songwriter, 
takes on the duties of offical spokesman: ”. . . before 
a totally unbiased audience, and we will rock. 

“Or engage in fisticuffs,” says Ackland. 

“if we lose we'll engage in fisticuffs,” Haughey 
counters, “but if we can win by rock alone, so be it.” 

‘Ackland, a student of professional wrestling, finishes: 
“My opponents seem to think this is a beauty contest.” 

Fisticuffs and duels at dawn are great American folk 
legends, but lawyers are more the stuff of daily Amer- 
ican life. The band is faced with the choice of buy or 
be bought, and a name change, probably to the plain 
‘old Movers, looks certain. Throbbing Lobster’s lawyer 
is being paid, naturally, with rare records. “He collects 
Moby Grape and a fair chunk of either the pop side or 
the art side of the Lobster aesthetic,” Warner says. 

Chain Link Fence is the most rapidly maturing act on 








“If you don’t have a 
record out, you can 
forget it,” says torch 
singer Johnny Angel, 
seen here flaming on 
for fellow Blackjacks 
Rafe, Whitey, and 
Jeffrey Erna 
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Throbbing Lobster. The band’s Fireworks EP released 
this winter, is a dramatic improvement over its cut on 
Guest List. Warner is amazed that he let that first cut 
go out at all. But he was in desperate need of a final 
song, and when Billy Barrett cornered him with a tape 
‘one day, he decided to go with it. Warner picks up the 
story: “A couple of months later | was at Chet's [a local 
club] and Billy walked in, slapped a cassette into the 
deck there, and the songs were phenomenal. | said, ‘If 
you can do four more, five more like that, you've got 
adeal.’” 

The result of that encounter was Fireworks, a taut, 
energetic set from gangly guitarist Prescott Cronin, who 
talks in the slow, quiet manner of someone who at one 
time may have used drugs; bassist Kip Boardman, a 


Barrett: “Chuck Warner's a 
friendly guy, but he’s a 
hustler more than people 
think.” 


Bowdoin College dropout and the band’s most schooled 
musician; vocalist Barrett; and drummer Lawrence 
Sperry, who has since been replaced by Worcester na- 
tive Mike Zadroga. 

Barrett has the jittery self-confidence of a large ego 
confronting the best of his expectations. He’s obviously 
pleased with the band's success and the confidence that 
Warner shows in them—they are the only Lobster band 
that receives Throbbing studio time without Warner's 
supervision. Barrett expects big things from Chain Link 
Fence. “With our luck and the way we're driven, | think 
we're going to be a really big band in the United States,” 
he says. Barrett works as a busboy in a local restaurant 
by day. As for possible major label signings, he says, 
“L hope that if we get signed we'll be able to hook up 
Chuck with our record company just for distribution, 








because | think he’s putting out good things. | also think 
we owe him.” 

Prescott has more modest goals. “I want to meet 
U2," he says. “I want The Edge to come over to my 


house.” 
K ter know as the Rat, is another headquarters for 

the Boston music experience. Here the Black- 
jacks, the most recent band to solo on Throbbing Lobs- 
ter, are soundchecking. Johnny Angel, the band’s vo- 
alist, songwriter, and rhythm guitarist, improvises some 
dirty blues licks while bassist Michael White and drum- 
mer Jeff Erna putter around on stage setting up. Lead 
guitarist Rafael Maybry sits things out as he waits for 
the arrival of his secondhand speaker cabinet. 

The Blackjacks previously released an EP on Home- 
stead, a New York-based repository for Boston bands, 
arid are a bit more advanced careerwise than the other 
Lobsters. The clean-cut Johnny Angel gained a repu- 
tation for the scatological from the Homestead EP’s most 
notorious cut. “Motherfucker” caused such a fuss that 
the Blackjacks’ Throbbing Lobster release, Dress in 
Black, contains a disclaimer—"This album contains no 
profanities.” 

The Jacks first hit Throbbing Lobster when Johnny 
approached Chuck with a manic version of Johnny 
Cash's “(That's Why | Always) Dress in Black,” which 
appeared on the Let’s Breed collection. The Dress in 
Black LP, which the band cut for a mere $1,000, fol- 
lowed the same route after several record companies 
passed on it because it sounded too raw. 

“| heard it and | couldn't believe anyone had turned 
it down," Warner says of Dress in Black, a ball-busting 
LP that also contains some quieter, acoustic stuff that 
will astonish most Blackjacks fans. Some cuts, such as 
the title track, could possibly see some commercial air- 
play. The song is being released in Australia as a single. 

The Blackjacks, all of whom work day jobs, are very 
happy to get some new vinyl. “If you don’t have a 
record out, then you can forget it,” says Johnny, perched 
‘on the edge of the little stage upstairs at the Rat. “There's 
no reason to play if you're not recording, making rec- 
cords, selling records. That’s the whole process of being 


in a band.” 
C headquarters of Throbbing Lobster Records— 

looks staid enough from the outside. But inside 
it looks like a Dresden record factory. Albums lie scat- 
tered across crates, boxes, and cartons of more albums. 
Others lie on the floor, covered by record release party 
invitations, last week’s mail, and empty cassette boxes. 
The walls are covered with homemade wooden shelves 
filled with still more records, stéreo equipment, and 
even some books. 

‘At 10 Am Wednesday, Warner and Andy Paley are 
sitting in the living room, drained from their all-night 
session mixing the new Primevals cut. Both enjoy a 
buzz of equal parts exhaustion and satisfaction. 

‘After one last evaluation of the night’s work, Warner 
throws on a cassette of the newest Throbbing band and 
his first out-of-town signing, the Primatones of Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, Their debut Lobster vinyl will be 
produced by Mitch Easter. Also in the works are records 
by local bands the Underachievers and the Edge, and 
the release of Claws. 

“ve always gotten by,” he says. “I’ve always been 
able to make money somehow, and | have sort of an 
idiot confidence in the correctness of whimsy. 

“My outlook for the future has always been optimistic. 
Nothing really bothers me, which for the first time in 
my life is starting to be a problem, because | don’t pay 
attention to a lot of things that | should give thought to. 
Such as saying there’s plenty of groups on this record, 
and | know | really like this band, but by and large it's 
not going to change the shape of things, so why go 
spending $900 more in the studio to get one song, how- 
ever classic, for the record?” 

Because Chuck Warner lives for that one classic track. 
That's why. ® 


enmore Square’s subterranean Rathskeller, bet- 





huck Warner's Brookline apartment—the 


CROSBY from p. 71 


mess with other people’s old ladies or anything. I've 
tried really hard to be a decent human being. All | do 
is go around and make people fee! good—that’s my 
whole life’s work, to make people happy. | try really 
hard to be a positive force.” 

But, like that of many flower children, David's rev- 
olutionary ardor cooled in the 1970s. He continued to 
mourn Christine’s death and retreated to a more private 
world. He became romantically involved with a woman 
Hurley describes as “warm, exciting, with a great body.” 
Charmed by David's wit and-intelligence, she began 
doing a lot of cocaine. Their relationship flourished 
until she decided to go straight. 


Then David met Jan Dance. 
he quintessential Florida beach girl, Jan Dance 
made heads spin. She was all flowing sandy 
hair, a carefree smile, girlish innocence, and 

wholesome good looks. Petite and always laughing, 

she bounced instead of walked. All the boys agreed: 
she was perfectly molded for tie-dyed T-shirts, 

David met Jan in a North Miami recording studio in 
1979, where she was the PR director. He was imme- 
diately smitten. He invited her out on his boat. They 
saw more and more of each other. All was idyllic. With 
her next to him, he didn’t have to think of Christine. 
Jan was a rainbow of different colors. 

As he had done with several other women, David 
turned Jan on to cocaine. They began freebasing to- 
gether, and she soon became his partner in pathos. 
“Jan's not the villain here at all, she’s a victim. David 
got her going,” sighs Armando Hurley. “When | first 
met her she was so vibrant, so filled with tomorrow. 
But when David wanted something from women he got 
it, and now you could put Jan in with the Biafrans. She's 
so emaciated, she’s death warmed over.” 


he word was spreading quickly, In L.A. and in 
Marin, David's closest friends heard that he had 


a drug problem. Ineary 1981, the story travelled 
like a brushfire that while on tour David had twice fallen 
unconscious after freebasing, 

Some members of the music community doubted 
David would survive the year. Cynics wagered among 
themselves on when he'd finally do himself in. 

Others wanted to help him, but what could be done? 
One night in 1981, Kantner, Grace Slick, Jackson 
Browne, Joel Bernstein, and a few others finally de- 
cided to act. They confronted David at his house and 
implored him to enter a drug rehabilitation program. 
David broke down, tearfully confessing that he had “a 
severe problem,” and agreed to seek help. 

“Mt was a very emotional meeting; David went through 
a real catharsis,” recalls Joel Bernstein, “We had this 
room ready for him at a private hospital, and when he 
realized that we weren't talking about his quitting even- 
tually, but that we wanted him to do it right now, he 
broke down again. 

“He eventually said he'd go to the hospital, but in- 
sisted on spending one last night in his house. After we 
resolved this, David went back to his room and started 
freebasing! It seemed as if he just wanted to stall us, 
that he was only interested in getting to his bedroom 
Nash got very angry at him. | think he realized that 
David was acting in front of us, that he was playing the 
role of someone needing help. But he wanted to stop 
the conversation so he could freebase, 

“Well, the next day Jackson brought him down to 
the Scripps Institute in La Jolla and got him admitted 
But one day later David walked.” 

Having angered and alienated his friends, David found 
himself increasingly alone. Now only Jan was by his 
side, and she had her own cocaine problem. David 
began hanging out with street people in Mill Valley. 
Ever afraid of getting busted or hurt, David became 
acutely paranoid 

“David has always loved guns, but as the drugs in- 
tensified, his fear of dying or being murdered was am- 
plified,” says Hurley. “The John Lennon thing really 





There may be 
Walkerschnappers 


right in your 
neighborhood. 





shook David up. He thought it was a gross insult to 
humanity, and the whole idea of being killed by a fan 
freaked him right out. So he always had a gun with 
him. 

“Then, when Belushi died, it really shocked him 
Belushi died in bungalow three at the Chateau Marmont 
in Los Angeles, and that’s where David always stayed! 
That thoroughly unnerved him.” 

‘As David drove to an anti-nuclear rally on March 28, 
1982, cocaine and a .45 revolver were concealed by 
his side. Nodding off enroute, he crashed into a divider 
on the San Diego Freeway. When police searched his 
car he was arrested for possessing methaqualone, co- 
caine paraphernalia, and the gun as well as for driving 
recklessly. He was allowed to plead guilty to the driving 
violation, while the other charges were dropped, and 
was sentenced to three years probation, fined $751, 
and ordered to enroll in a drug program. However, this 
latter stipulation was never enforced. Said one court 
official, “‘The guy simply got a slap on the wrist.” 

‘A few weeks later, David was again in trouble. Big 
trouble. 

Desperate for money, even if it meant playing in sleazy 
bars, on April 13, 1982, David turned up at Cardi’s, a 
now defunct rock club in the northeast section of Dallas 
notorious for the numerous shootings and stabbings that 
had taken place in or around it. That didn’t deter David. 
He was ready for all sorts of action. 

Around midnight, two cops responded to a fight that 
had broken out in the parking lot outside the club. One 
cop entered Cardi’s and went backstage. He saw David 
holding a propane torch in one hand and a pipe in the 
other. As the policeman approached, David flung aside 
a green bag that contained coke and a loaded .45 and 
screamed, "Don't do this to me, don't do this to me!" 

Hiring two of Dallas’s most celebrated defense attor- 
neys, Jay Ethington and Jerry Banks, David made emo- 
tional appeals in court. “Jail is no joke,” he told Judge 
Patrick McDowell. “Handcuffs are no joke. It’s real se- 





“Right now, David's not strong 
enough to walk away. You 
have to understand, David's sick, 
and he’s in the hands of the 

wrong people.” 


rious stuff, I's been very lonely. | spent a lot of nights 
lying there thinking about it. Those bars are very real 
It certainly frightened me. | don’t want to do anything 
ever again, ever, that puts me in jeopardy. | want to feel 
proud of myself and stand for something again.”” 

But Dallas DA Knox Fitzpatrick wasn’t moved. Fitz- 
patrick is said to have the mind set of Clint Eastwood 
The Texas lawman hardly looks like a law-and-order 
zealot. He is short and bulging in the middle. But Knox 
Fitzpatrick is a fit hunter. According to local newsman 
Steve McGonigle, “Knox thinks David is a dirtball. It’s 
bothered him that Crosby has gotten off so many times, 
and that he took this condescending attitude in court 
He even fell asleep during the proceedings. So Knox 
has been dogged. In a sense, it's become his case, his 
‘own personal vendetta.” 

While David's defense team contended that the search 
was illegal and moved for a dismissal of the case, Fitz- 
patrick relentlessly plodded ahead. He repeatedly drew 
attention to the evidence. Cold and dispassionate, he 
wanted David to do hard time, five years, in a state 
prison. 

On June 3, 1983, Knox Fitzpatrick finally won, David 
was found guilty. But the legality of the search was 
disputed in Texas courts and David was freed on bond 
during the appeal. He told me, “Fora thumbnail’s worth 
of pipe residue they sentenced me to five years. | guess 
they wanted to make an example of me. I'm scared, 
man.” 

Despite his fears, David continued to freebase on his 
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We promised the 
magazine would be fun, 
open, informative, 
graphically bold and, most 
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'84 solo tour. In October of that year, David was ar- 
rested again for recklessly driving his motorcycle in the 
Marin County town of Ross. Police found in his pos- 
session heroin, cocaine, marijuana, a rubber hose tour- 
niquet, a spoon, a torch, a pipe with coke residue, two 
daggers, a knife, white powder residue on two of the 
knives, and other narcotics paraphernalia. He was 
booked on weapon and drug charges. But since the 
legality of the search was “doubtful,” according to as- 
sistant DA Peter Evans, David was only prosecuted for 
reckless driving. David pleaded guilty to the driving 
charge (on two previous occasions he had been ar- 
rested or cited for a revoked license) and received three 
years probation and a $1,325 fine. 

In Texas, Knox Fitzpatrick heard of David's rearrest. 
He intensified his campaign to get David put away. 
Another hearing was held before Judge McDowell last 
December, and David was ordered into the drug re- 
habilitation program at the Fair Oaks Hospital in Sum- 
mit, New Jersey. 


The Fair Oaks Hospital sits at the crest of a gentle hill, 
surrounded by expansive lawns and rows of manicured 
trees. Cottages dot the grounds, and while the private, 
$800-a-day institution, one of the finest treatment cen- 
ters in the U.S., has locked facilities for psychiatric pa- 
tients, the quiet retreat looks more like a country club 
than a hospital. 

David entered the hospital last January, and imme- 
diately refused to take part in any of the therapy ses- 
sions. He repeatedly begged Casanova to take him back 
to California. According to his counselor, Dr. Stephen 
Pittel, David would belligerently reject the staff’s ov- 
ertures, then sob uncontrollably for help, then turn hos- 
tile again. He suffered from several illnesses, including 
edema (his ankles were swollen to four times their nor- 
mal size), apnea (a condition where breathing stops for 
20 to 30 seconds during sleep), and dental abcesses. 
“He was in tremendous agony,” says Pittel. 

During the fifth week of confinement David began 
to participate in the program. He met with other drug 
abusers and talked about how addiction had ruined his 
life. He'd cry grievously during these traumatic ses- 
sions. He began composing music for the first time in 
three years, organized a hospital band, and asked for 
permission to bring in a synthesizer. The request was 
denied, but David continued to cooperate with the 
doctors. Hospital staffers believed David had “turned 
a corner.” He acted like a man transformed, strolling 
happily on Fair Oaks’ lawns. 

On Sunday, February 24, during one of these walks, 
a car driven by an unident old girlfriend of David's 
pulled up to the hospital, and he jumped in. He wasn’t 
seen for the next 26 hours—not until the New York 
police arrested him near Greenwich Village for pos- 
sessing cocaine. 

Unable to post a $10,000 bond, David was held at 
the Tombs and on Riker’s Island. Eventually, he was 
assigned an attorney from the public defender's office, 
but he remained in jail for four days. He appeared at 
hearings wearing torn and badly stained clothes and 
barely spoke. From Texas, Knox Fitzpatrick dispatched 
two deputies to bring David back for having again vi- 
olated his bond. David meekly submitted to Fitzpa- 
trick’s demands for his extradition. 

David was returned to Texas for another hearing on 
March 8. Dr. Stephen Pittel testified that David had 
been addicted to heroin and cocaine. Fitzpatrick de- 
manded the revocation of his bail, while both defense 
attorneys pleaded to have him sent back to Fair Oaks. 
Judge McDowell, however, denied bond and sent David 
to the Dallas county jail 

On March 7, David was given a set of white coveralls 
and locked up in the “tank” that housed seven other 
inmates. He was made a trustee in the medical ward. 
For a week he swept and mopped floors in the infirmary 
and assisted guards in the cafeteria, He was granted 
other privileges, including the freedom to walk around 
a dayroom and to eat in the general dining room. 

Yet the guards soon had trouble with him. On March 
15, David was warned about eating food off the cafe- 
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teria carts as he served the other inmates, The following 
day he missed work and was again reprimanded. Com- 
plaining about not feeling well, he came late to work 
the next four days. David was stripped of his privileges 
and put in a more restrictive setting. 

Confined for most of the day to a 40-square-foot cell, 
David spent the next month in virtual isolation. He 
constantly telephoned Casanova and lawyer David Vo- 
gelstein and pleaded with them to get him out. “all 
was worse than the hospital,” says Casanova. “It scared 
the shit out of him. He tried to get hold of me every 
day. He was afraid he'd never get out. He'd just plead 
with me and say, ‘Jack, you gotta get me out of here, 
please, please, man. I've been good, | did everything 
people told me to do. | took off for a litle while, | know 
that was wrong. Please, get me out of here. I'm going 
crazy, I'm going to kill myself.’ ” 

Except for lawyers Etherington and Banks and five 
people from the Dallas area, David received no visi- 
tors. Graham Nash, Stills, CSN management, his father, 
and even Casanova stayed away. Until he was released 
on May 1, David battled with drug withdrawal and 
incarceration alone. 


hiladelphia, July 13, 1985—It is an emotional 

benediction. Joan Baez, the Mother Teresa of the 

"60s counterculture, moves onto the Live Aid stage 
and dramatically proclaims to the crowd, “Welcome, 
children of the ‘80s, this is your Woodstock.” As she 
sings “Amazing grace / How sweet the sound. . .” Baez 
seems to be trying to evoke ghosts of that rain-soaked, 
three-day conclave. But that’s a long time gone, and 
Live Aid isn’t “Woodstock I.” Too much has changed 
in America, in the music industry, and especially in 
David Crosby to justify such a comparison. In 1969, 
skinny-dipping hippies were taking LSD and chanting 
obscenities at Nixon, while at JFK Stadium short-haired 
preppies were waving the Stars and Stripes. Back then 
rock raged against the Establishment; today it’s a mul- 














“People would say half-jokingly that 
David was down from 7 
grams to 2 grams of cocaine a day, 

but he and his girlfriend Jan 
Dance were going to hell arm-in- 


arm. 


tibillion-dollar enterprise, a cornerstone of the Ameri- 
can mainstream. 

CSN has interrupted their troubled cross-country tour 
to appear at Live Aid. Initially, no one knew if there 
would even be a tour, since David was stil in jail. Wor- 
ried promoters called Bill Siddons to ask about David's 
release, and Siddons could only fend them off with, 
“The lawyers are working on it.” Attorneys were also 
rumored to be working for Stills, who, reportedly tired 
of David's drug problems, had allegedly filed legal pa- 
pers to dissolve the group. 

Nash remained more of a friend. Once David was 
released from jail, he spent a few weeks relaxing at 
Nash's Hawaii home, returning to his Marin County 
haunts just before the trio regrouped in L.A. to rehearse 
for the tour. While CSN publicity people restricted Da- 
vid's public appearances to create a new drug-free im- 
age for him, the old David was in evidence when the 
tour opened in Sacramento on June 28 

David Barton, a reviewer for the Sacramento Bee, 
told me David's eyes were glazed onstage and that he 
seemed “very detached.” Barton called the show “pa- 
thetic.” “His voice was very weak, and he looked pale,” 
said Barton. “But the most depressing thing of all was 
David’s only comment to the audience. He told the 
crowd to hang on to loved ones, because ‘you don't 


continued on p. 90 
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ian by Sore Schworts 


,* FREE 
4 | AGENT 
MAN 


In the shadowland of forgotten, 
overlooked, and ignored 
football players, Leonard King is 
the dream maker. 





Article by James Ward 
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cock and Salem, Pottstown and Rochester, River 

and Wayland. Young football players who have suf- 
fered the pain of not being selected to play in the Na- 
tional Football League revive the dream. They pull out 
mudcaked cleats and dirty stretch pants and begin again, 
with the determination to make it—this time. 

But the NFL is a funny club—you have to be in it to 
join it. If you ain't in, you're out. Each year, the league 
fills its rosters with graduating college athletes selected 
ina “draft.” Three hundred and fifty or so young men 
are called. Those not drafted are the “free agents,” the 
dreamers, a step too slow or an inch too short on luck. 
They can sign on with any team that wants them—if 
they want them, if they ever see them, if they even 
know their names. For after the draft, the NFL is closed— 
unless you can find some way to get in. 

That's where Leonard King comes in. King holds 
camps around the country where free agents are given 
asecond chance. Free agents contact King at his Atlanta 
office, read his thoroughly informative brochure, fill out 
the form, send in the money ($50), then wait—for the 
call and an invitation to that certain Saturday when the 
camp opens. Then mean-faced kids 23 or 24 years old 
(and a few senior citizens of 27 or so) lace up their 
cleats, looking fierce all the while, and go out to chase 
the dream. Each would-be Sunday hero is timed before 
an audience of his peers. When the results are in late 
that afternoon, some will have made it to Sunday's ses- 
sion before the pro scouts—one more step on the stair- 





| thappens every spring, in small towns named Han- 





way to football heaven. The rest go home, to endless 
Sundays of what-might-have-been, and back to pre- 
paring for the next camp. For Leonard King is their only 
tie to the dream. He's the Free Agent Man, the man 
with the action and the connections. He can hook you 
up with an NFL team—the pros, payola, Brent and Irv, 
and “Hi, Mom.” Sweet dreams. Leonard King is the 
Candy Man. 


Behind a cyclone fence under a clutch of maples at 
Westchester Community College in Valhalla, New York, 
King is rummaging through the trunk of his ’70 Impala, 
the peeling gray and black paint around its shanks 
threatening to flake off with every movement. Re- 
emerging, Leonard shakes the pencils and pressure 
gauges from a stack of files and slaps a couple of new 
folders on top. With his well-sorghumed speech, he 
utters the inevitable Kingly verse: “Ah hope ah can git 
‘one or two outta this bunch. Ah’m not even coverin’ 
mah expenses.” 

Sixty or so free agents, muddied, bloodied, and curs- 
ing themselves for God’s unequal distribution of gifts, 
have shown up for the camp. This is Leonard King’s 
team for the week. The weather's scorching, but even 
with two T-shirts and a pair of baggy cuffed jeans, the 
Free Agent Man barely has a drop of perspiration on 
his forehead. 

“Ah wanted to get a place in the area, but far enough 
away from the city. Ah don’t want any junkies. But ah 





have a guy callin’ me from up in Connecticut, he can't 
even find the place.” : 2 

‘We get in the car. Behind the wheel, the 50-year-old 
King, a Miller Lite painter’s cap perched atop his fast- 
graying frizz, wags his head and draws a pallor over 
his impartial countenance. 

“| get fellas callin’ me all the time. “You have to have 
a camp here, | got so and so, and so many top-quality 
free agents,’ and the rest. This one guy, who | will leave 
nameless—been up to my Atlanta camps a few times— 
called me. He's the coach at a small community college 
in North Miami. | figgered maybe | could find one o’ 
two guys that could sign on and play professi’nal foot- 
bawl.” 

Leonard turns over the engine. Remarkably, the an- 
cient chariot kicks right in, The radio is so scratchy it 
sounds like it’s tuned to Voyager II. The cacophony 
resonates through a torn speaker as Leonard swings the 
beauty over the practice field and continues his story. 

“1 get down there, and most a’ those fellas should not 
be out on the field. Two of ‘em were junkies. They had 
had their chance, but they wasted it. When | asked 
them to leave, they decided to become disruptive. They 
were upsettin’ some of the other kids, complainin’ all 
the while ‘bout not havin’ pro football contracts. So 
they walked off. Fo'tunately | had a friend in the No’th 
Miami police department. | expected trouble, so | gave 
him a call. The police come over, and those junkies 
come back with a few of their friends and guns.” 

Leonard King is a cool customer. Ten years ago he 
chucked a well-paid job with Lockheed Aircraft down 
in Marietta, Georgia, to pursue professional football. 
Now, Leonard had never played a down of pro or major 
college ball, had never coached or worked for an NFL 
team, and should rightly know more about jet engines 
than about the machinery of autumn Sundays. But he 
landed a pro job—director of player personnel for the 
nascent World Football League's Birmingham Ameri- 
cans. 

Leonard reaches under the front seat of the indefa- 
tigable Impala and pulls out a diamond-encrusted WFL 
championship ring the Americans earned before the 
league collapsed late in ’75. “Any player will tell you it 
doesn’t matter where you win a championship, when 
you win the championship, you are the best—NFL, 
WFL, USFL, CFL, whatever.” 

When the WFL folded, King drove away from the 
rubble with a meal ticket—a 5'7” free agent wide re- 
ceiver named Alfred Jenkins. 

Jobless, King was trying to sell a computer program 
he had developed to help pro teams evaluate talent 
(similar to the ones now used by scouting industry giants 
National and Bledsoe) when the NFL's Atlanta Falcons 
signed Jenkins. King had seen things in him—compet- 
itiveness, speed, smarts—that the scouting giants had 
missed. Jenkins was, they had assumed, too small to 
play in the NFL, But after witnessing several of Jenkins’s 
amazing WFL performances, the Falcons jumped at the 
opportunity to ink the diminutive Atlanta native who 
had grown up under their noses, and he went on to 
become one of the premier pass catchers in the NFL 
during the 1970s and early ’80s. 

By this time, pro football people were seeking King’s 
opinions of local talent. “ ‘Leonard, what do you think 
of Joe Blow? Says here he does a fo’-fo’ fo'tee.’ Then 
they'd ask me to check Joe out, put him to the watch. 
The watch doesn't lie.” The free agent camp sprouted, 
and by ‘79, Leonard King Free Agent Camps, Inc., was 
humming. 

Leonard is back on the field, stopwatch in hand, tim- 
ing players in a 40-yard run. 

“Fo' five, fo'tee-three yards,” Leonard yells to a giant 
running back flashing by. “You have to do better for the 
NEL, son.” 

The next punt flips end over end downfield . . . boosh. 

“Fo' six, 38 yards. You are a free agent, and this is 
my slogan: ‘I am a free agent, if | want to stay, | have 
to do something special every day.’ You cain’t jus’ do 
it the same, you have to do it better.” 

Leonard looks like a gnome taking a reading off the 
sun as the light flashes off his stopwatch. An English kid 
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named Bainbridge is sneaking a cigarette while one of 
his fellow punters shanks one toward the service road. 

“Watch out fo’ my car. | still have to get home.” 

Every NFL teams pays $100,000 to $150,000 per 
year for an independent scouting service (National or 
Bledsoe), in addition to their payrolled scouts. Leonard 
is the sole full-time employee of his Free Agent Camps. 
Considering the dough they blow elsewhere, why would 
the clubs mess with Leonard's popsicle stand? 

“Lenny is an honest guy, reliable and a good scout,” 
says Alan Webb, director of pro personnel for the San 
Francisco 49ers, winners of two of the last four Super 
Bowls. “He's been at it a long time, he knows a lot of 
people, and everyone in the business trusts him.” Like 
many other front-office types, Webb gets phone calls 
and letters from every snake-oil salesman and mom and 
pop wanting to make money or see their sonny boy on 
the 25-inch screen. One story going around had a group 
of free agents heading downfield on a sprint drill for 
‘one of these “scouts,” who was doing some dashing of 
his own, driving away with the registration loot. Other 
imposters with dubious pro football connections charge 
$150 a day plus a surcharged room and board tab. Then 
there’s always the mandatory videotaping fee. 

“You might see something watching a fo'-an-a-half- 
second tape of a guy runnin’, but why bother?”’ says 
Leonard. “Could you imagine sittin’ through 50 or 60 
guys in a row? | could bring out my VCR and a’ eight- 
hour cassette, but there isn’t anyone going to watch it.” 

The scouts come to Leonard’s, the free agents come, 
the families, the friends . . . and the agents. The agents 
are there, off to the side, neatly camouflaged among 
the spare equipment, circling Leonard's operation. You 
see, when you sign up with Leonard's camp, you are 
authorizing him to handle “things” for you. 

‘A few guys are hanging around outside the fieldhouse 
that serves as temporary headquarters. Leonard is in- 
side with a scout from the New England Patriots. The 














free agents mill around like cattle in December, ciga- 
rette smoke substituting for steam. Three of these bulls 
have a female agent inside making her pitch. Then 
Leonard comes stomping out. 

“if that woman knew any-thing about talent, she'd 
know those guys she has are a bunch of duds. And that’s 
because she doesn’t know talent. | saw that one kid, 
the wide receiver from South Car-ah-lina,” he says, 
pointing to one of the woman's clients lounging in the 
grass, “in an all-star game last year. He was a dog then, 
and he's a dog now.” 

The woman comes out of the Fieldhouse of Hope, 
dragging her sword behind her. But it’s Leonard who is 
the center of attention. The free agents run to him like 
he was giving out candy. And now the king is giving 
the word, advising one guy to lose weight, a second to 
work on his drill times. He doesn’t have any advice for 
the wide receiver. The dream dies. 


It’s just Leonard, the grass, and some kid reading the 
Bible in the front seat of his Maverick. 

“L want to come back up in this area next year. | know 
there is some real talent up here. The word just has to 
be put out. When word is around, then you'll see some 
real talent. | don’t know where I'll go next. Some fella 
wants me to do something in Los Angeles . . .” The 
Impala ascends the hill at the far side of the Westchester 
Community College campus and drops out of sight. 

A few weeks later, Leonard is in L.A. to hold the 
camp. But his contact there hasn’t delivered even one 
registrant, and the field looks like someone's excuse for 
an urban vegetable patch. At first Leonard is angry, but 
then he shrugs and says to himself, Got to make the 
best of it.” 

He gets back in the black Impala and sets out on the 
long ride back home. There goes the resale value. 

“I'd never sell this car,” says Leonard. “Look how far 
it’s gotten me.” a 
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CROSBY from p. 87 


know how long you'll have them.’ It was clear he was 
referring to Christine Hinton.” 


the tour. Graham Nash and Stephen Stills mingle 
with old friends in a “hospitality” area and watch 
other performers on a TV monitor outside their van. 
They show no ill effects from the early-morning flight 
and seem to be genuinely enjoying themselves. 
Siddons had barred me from seeing Nash a few 
months earlier in L.A., saying, “It upsets Graham too 
much to talk about David; | don’t want his time in the 
studio to be affected.” As | approach Nash and tell him 
of Siddons’s ban, Siddons walks up and denies it. “I’m 
a big boy, I can handle myself,” says Nash. He invites 
me into the van to talk about “losing his friend” David. 
“The prison term shocked him,” says Nash. “ think 
he fears the jaws of the wolf. But | haven’t seen it scare 
him enough. It's terrible for me. | rarely see my friend. 
I don’t have the same rapport with him that I used to 
have. David likes to get high, he’s a sick man. 
“I'm amazed that he’s still alive,” Nash says. “He'll 
eventually die—it’s only a question of when. He won't 


L ive Aid is a welcome break from the tensions of 


want to hear that. He'll read that and despise me for a 
while. I've armored myself, but it’s heartbreaking.” 

‘As Nash speaks, David remains closeted in a back- 
stage van. Newly hired bodyguard “Smokey” Wendell 
{reporters are told that he’s a road manager) stands watch 
by the door. Except for CSN management people and 
an unidentified, tall, foxy-looking Oriental woman, no 
one-gets past Wendell, who in 1980 was hired to keep 
John Belushi “clean” (at $1,000 a week). The solidly- 
built Wendell had previously been hired by David's 
camp in the early 80s, yet couldn't keep drugs away 
from him, according to Armando Hurley. But now 
Wendell seems to have matters under control. When 
reporters ask to interview David, they are brusquely 
told, “NO way, David's burned out.” 

David stays in the van until CSN is summoned to a 
holding area directly behind the stage. As he prepares 
togoon, I can see that his face is covered with makeup. 
Yet the scars from his staph sores are still visible. On- 
stage, David Crosby, the counterculture’s “Yosemite 
Sam,” is barely able to stand upright. He is more evoc- 
ative of Altamont’s savagery than of “Teach Your Chil- 
dren.” His stringy, thinning hair and bloated stomach 
are kept from the TV audience. There are closeups of 
Nash and Stills. But throughout CSN’s three songs, David 
is ignored, 

After the performance, CSN is interviewed by MTV's 
Alan Hunter, and here the trio is one happy family, 
talking about their tour and a still unfinished album that 
is scheduled to be released next April. 

Barely able to keep his eyes open, David tells Hunter, 
“Vm a happy man, I'm a very happy man. If | was put 
here on this planet to do anything, it was this [singing]. 
I'm just happier than | could possibly be, man. Things 
are looking great. You saw what we do, you saw how 
well we're doing, you see my friends are still my loyal 
friends. I'm just overjoyed to be back doing exactly 
what I'm supposed to be doing. I'ma very happy man.” 

After the interview, | approach David and ask about 
his health. He stares vacantly at me for a moment, then 





coos, “I’m doing great, I'm very happy. I'm back play- 
ing and singing.” Before | can ask anything else, he 
looks at his bodyguards and blurts, “I gotta go inside 
for a minute” and again disappears into his van. I'm left 
alone with Casanova. | ask to interview him, and he 
snaps, “Take your best shot; we'll take ours later.” 
While Casanova speaks ebulliently of the future, David 
peeks through the blinds of his van. Here he is, at the 
tock reunion of the ‘80s, and he is forced to watch from 
afar. | wonder why. Are his handlers afraid of some- 





Before a planned CSN reunion with 
Neil Young, the trio is moved into another van, and it's 
then that I learn about the management's fears. Live 
Aid staffers are specifically instructed to barricade a 
side entrance to the van. David's new quarters are off 
limits, | am told, to insure that no one passes him any 
drugs. Similar precautions are outlined in the tour's in- 
surance policy, including a prohibition against David's 
driving. Casanova has also imposed another restric- 
tion: Jan Dance, nicknamed “Spot” (as in “See Spot 
run"), is banned from the tour. She has also been barred 
from joining him at Live Aid. Casanova believes the 
middle-aged, sandy-haired woman is a “detriment to 
David's life."” She was arrested last year in Kansas City 
aboard an airplane for possessing a gun and drugs. Ca- 
sanova blames Dance for David's drug problems. “She 
might've burned at Salem at one time,” Casanova says. 

“The lady is very unhealthy, both physically and 
mentally,” says Casanova. “David feels guilty about 
her, because the lady previous to her died, and he felt 
responsible. He has a big guilt complex. If she was out 
of his life, | think David would have an 80 percent better 
chance. She's living in his house. You can’t get rid of 
her. She’s got her hooks into him so badly. He knows 
it, he just can’t do anything about it. She’s not on the 
tour because of me. That's one of the guarantees I gave 
Graham. 

“No one can tell him what to do. They can’t say, 
"Well, you can’t bring your old lady . . .’ Because he'll 











Eddie Hazel: “This is an eternal group with some 
eternal secrets. Stuff you don’t even talk about. After | 
went to Motown, | took an airplane trip. They said | 
‘bit’ somebody. Did a couple years for it.” 


CLINTON from p. 78 


when the tour’s over we're looking for projects, 
because people assume we're satisfied with what 
we're doing, since the group is so well known, but no, 
no, no. I'd like to stay out here on the East Coast 

and maybe do some clubs or whatever, because the 
West Coast is, for me . . . | won't say dead, but . . . 
HAMPTON: There's not a lot of jobs for black acts, 
because “metal people” look at the face and the skin 
tone. I’m sure nobody says that, but that’s why if | 
do something out here I’m going to have a band that 
sounds ethnically cool, where I can lay back and 

be safe with it. | listen to a lot of heavy metal for that 
strength, you know. Because jamming with an R&B 
band all the time, you just get a baby mix. It’s like 
they wanna keep us down to a minimum sound level 
so the audience can hear the voices. One time | 
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was playing and | thought there was a power failure 
in the club, only to find they'd turned the power 
down. You just kinda learn to grin and bear it. 
BLACKBIRD: It's like working with crutches. Once 
you get to the point where it doesn’t matter any more, 
you're cool. But give me some good equipment and 
watch out, baby! 

HAMPTON: | feel so helpless without volume. I'd like 
to find out what Van Halen’s people do to their 
equipment, because | heard them in some clubs and 
the power was just ridiculous. That’s why I’ve been 
thinking of doing some metal, something stronger. Just 
so | could, like, come to the edge of the stage and 

kill, you know, feel that surge of doing something that's 
powerful. 


Maceo Parker, horns 

| started with James Brown about 20 years ago and 
have been with him off and on ever since. Last time | 
took off from James was back in 1977, when | first 
hooked up with the Family, with George and P-Funk. 
Working with James and working with George isn’t 
similar except for the intensity of the onstage presen- 
tation, George's attitude has always been, it ain't 
nothing but a party. Whatever happens onstage is fine. 
I mean, we do go through rehearsals and run through 
things with the guitars and voices and patterns, but 
it’s more like a baseball game, where the coach may 
say run this or play that, but however it happens 

in the end is the way it is. 

With James, it’s a little more, uh, military. There’s a 
certain amount of bars to be played, there's a certain 
position you have to stand in—that kind of thing. 

I could close my eyes and tell you exactly what James 
is doing every minute. 

The thing about working with James is you just 
have to totally forget your own way and just do it his 
way, and once that happens you're fine. | imagine 








he'll be working as long as he can breathe. A lot of 
times I'll be exhausted and he'll be out there doing 
five or six more splits. I don't know where he gets the 
strength or the energy, but there's something in him 
that gives him the strength or the will to entertain, 
besides the fact that he loves it. 

George has a similar kind of thing. It’s like a 
preacher who's got the holy ghost and says you're 
going to get it, too, before you leave. One thing 
about being out with George is that it's truly fun. With 
James, the offstage situations are a little more stren- 
uous and harder to cope with. Here, it’s a little more 
relaxed and about family for real. That's why for the 
past four or five tours you see the same guys, because 
what's been developed is a real family. And you 
can’t overvalue that kind of brotherhood, because 
when you work with guys tour after tour you get to 
know the real guy, and it becomes like real family 
and about some truly meaningful relationships. 


Gary Shider, vocals 

I remember George doing my hair when | was 7 years 
old. We always had to keep our doos laid, so that’s 
how | hooked up with him. We all sang together, 
played together, hung out together. When I was of age, 
it was time for me to go on the road.'I came on 
board around the time George did America Eats Its 
Young, and | was like the baby of the whole thing. 
That's when we were Funkadelic: screaming guitars 
and a lot of crazy shit. Anything went. 

I remember us all in one car trying to get to the gig, 
carrying our own amps and stuff like that. And being 
late for gigs—real late. We did one gig at Tennessee 
State, and nobody made it but me, George, Calvin, 
and James Wesley. James told jokes for hours, and | got 
up and sang and played some solos until the band 
got there around midnight. Missed the plane because 
they were sitting in a restaurant. 











just say, ‘The hell with you.’ David is stubborn enough 
that if you push him in the wrong direction, he'll do 
that. | told him, ‘I'm not going to threaten you, but it’s 
a very crucial time to be going on tour with Stills and 
Nash. This is a turning point.’ He was very broke. So | 
just said, ‘It’s up to you. But if you want me on the tour, 
Jan doesn’t go.’ 

“'He was upset. He didn’t want to tell her. He felt 
guilty; fear enters into it, too, She has an influence over 
him that’s uncanny. There's a lot of psychic phenomena 
that goes on. If David knew | was saying his old lady 
was into black magic, he'd be very upset. 

“David calls her, but every time he talks to her she 
brings him down, because it's always ‘I need, | want, 
you promised . . .” As soon as she finds him, she'll call 
four or five times a day. A lot of times | ward off the 
call, a lot of times he takes the call. He calls her a couple 
times a week. Then he starts feeling guilty about what's 
going on back there.” 

“She's an outgrowth of his problem,” says David Vo- 
gelstein, David's lawyer. “Anyone who abuses drugs 
surrounds himself with people who are abusing. She’s 
not helping him, but if David is abusing drugs, it’s his 
problem. You can’t blame her.” 

I want David to settle this debate, but he remains 
secluded 

Neil Young appears onstage at Live Aid, and in that 
raspy, growling, pained voice begins to sing, “The 
Needle and the Damage Done” 
| sing this song because | love the man 
I know that some of you won't understand 
Oh—the damage done 
I've seen the needle and the damage done 
I watched the needle take another man 
A little part of it in every man 
Gone, gone, the damage done 
And every junkie’s like the setting sun. 

David finally emerges for the CSN&Y reunion. Flanked 
by his bodyguards, he moves mechanically ahead, ig- 
noring me and all my questions. cy 














We all created the music—me, George, Boogie, 
Eddie, Bernie, everybody. George and | would go into 
the studio as producers. We're free-form in the 
studio—the studio is loose like you wouldn’t believe. 
The live show is tighter. Unlike most groups that go 
in with it all written out or rehearsed, we go in to 
be creative, work up new ideas. We figure you get the 
best things out of mugs by just letting ‘em go in 
there and play. 

George basically writes all the lyrics and helps us 
arrange it. He doesn't play an instrument; he plays 
ears. He can hum it to you, but other than that he 
don’t play no instrument. He's the overseer, the 
man with the concept. Bernie is the super ears, mixing 
classical with funk, and really making it spiritual. 

The next Funkadelic album, By Way of the Drum, 
mixes African, Brazilian, and Bata drumming with 
electronics. We need a new direction, and that’s where 
music is going anyway. 

Everything you hear now is drums. Most dominant 
thing on a record now is drums. The drums give us. 
something to follow. The drums are talking to us now, 
like they were talking to us in the beginning. 

There's so many of us that it’s hard to blow a 
concept. Everybody loves to contribute, because we 
live and breathe what we do. We could've gone 
into rock. We thought about it. But now the world 
has come to accept funk. Before that, funk was a bad 
word. Now everybody sees funk is working, and so 
the average mug now is funky. Eats chitlins and lots of 
beans so he’s full of gas. Funk is a way of life. 

You can't leave the funk once you get into this, 
because this is addictive. We're still one big happy 
family, that’s why we're still making music together. | 
believe | was born funky. | always knew I was going 
to be here with George. That’s why I'm here to make 
more funk, then pass it on to the babies when I get 
too old and can’t funk no more. ® 
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Speakers costing less than 
$200 per pair can be 
a remarkably sound investment. 





Jim Hoberman 


Article by Robert Drake 


stereo outlet, you know that Joe the 
iendly salesman always picks one set 
‘of speakers to demonstrate. Either he 
really likes them best, or the store makes 
the highest profit on them—you have no 
way of knowing. So why leave yourself 
at the mercy of a salesman when you can 
learn to pick the best speaker system for 
your needs and save yourself money? 

The right speakers can make a good 
sound system exceptional, Getting qual- 
ity sound, however, doesn’t have to leave 
you penniless. | have designed and in 
stalled state-of-the-art audio systems 
throughout the world, and | often use 
speakers that can be found for less than 
$200—not because of budgetary restric- 
tions but because I can get both excellent 
sound quality and compact size at that 
price. 

When choosing speakers, you should 
consider the room you'll be using them 
in, the music you'll be listening to, and 
the types of speakers that are available, 
First, the room: every room has its own 
distinct sound, based on its size, shape, 
and furnishings. For example, furniture, 
draperies, and carpets are sound absorb- 
ing. A room full of these things will have 
adry or dead sound. Bare walls, ceilings, 
and floors, mirrors, and tiles are sound 
reflecting. A room with these elements 
will have a live, echo-y sound. For real- 
istic sound reproduction, a dry- or dead- 
sounding room is preferable—you 
wouldn't want to put your stereo in a 
bathroom, 

Speaker placement is also important 


| f you've ever shopped at your local 








Putting them near the ceiling or floor will 
increase the bass. When the speakers are 
near the ceiling, the sound tends to re- 
flect off adjacent walls, so putting them 
‘on the floor is better. The optimum po- 
sition, however, is at a seated listener's 
ear level, equidistant from the walls, and 
about six to ten feet apart. 

When you're choosing a quality 
speaker system, it is helpful to know some 
of their design characteristics. Three of 
the most common types are acoustic sus- 
pension, bass reflex, and infinite baffle. 

The acoustic suspension speaker sys- 
tem requires more amplifier power and 
is consequently the least efficient of the 
three systems. The plus is that its cabinet 
can be quite small. With acoustic sus- 
pension speakers, the sound clearly em- 
anates from a precise area ina room. The 
bass response is often nonresonant and 
tight sounding. These characteristics 
make it the least affected by the sound of 
the room. 

The bass reflex speaker system is larger 
than the acoustic suspension system. It is 
more efficient, so it requires less ampli- 
fier power. The bass is usually richer and 
more resonant. It is important to position 
bass reflex speakers properly for ma: 
mum sound enhancement. 

‘An infinite baffle speaker system is built 
into a room. The speakers, which are 
mounted in the ceiling or walls, vibrate 
through the room’s surfaces, creating the 
illusion of a much larger speaker system 
A.common example is a car stereo, whose 
speakers are mounted in the door panels 
or rear deck and make the body of the 





car resonate. You'll usually get the most 
resonant bass tones from an infinite baffle 
speaker system. Since the speakers don't 
have cabinets, they can fit into almost 
any room design, which makes them 
popular with decorators. 

The final step in selecting a speaker 
system is a sound test. Listening to a va- 
riety of speakers will allow you to sort 
out their characteristic differences. Test- 
ing the speakers’ sound is the only way 
to pick the system that’s best for your room 
and your musical tastes. 

When you go to an audio showroom 
to test speaker systems, take your own 
music. Choose high-quality recordings— 
for example, digital compact discs. | rec- 
ommend listening to female classical vo- 
calists, specifically sopranos, and cym- 
bals to test the high tones; dance mixes 
for low tones; and symphonies or operas 
for overall smoothness of sound. Using 
the radio, especially AM, fora sound test 
is not recommended, since the sound 
quality is determined as much by the sta- 
tion reception as by the speaker system. 

With your music in hand and a sales- 
‘man standing by to assist you, you can 
begin the listening test. First adjust the 
amplifier tone to its flat, normal, or zero 
position. Next, turn off any filters or 
loudness controls. Begin to play your 
compact disc, record, or tape. Set the 
volume at a comfortable listening level. 
Now you can make an educated evalu- 
ation of what you hear. 

Here are some of my speaker prefer- 
ences. While they may list for more than 
$200, you can generally find them for 
$200 or less. 

The Mordaunt-Short model MS10, an 
English speaker, is quite remarkable. At 
about $150 a pair, these bass. reflex 
speakers can’t be blown out. They are 
rated at 300 watts each, but you can pump 
almost 900 watts of peak power into them 
without distortion. When they approach 
overload a protective circuit kicks in, 
preventing any damage to the speaker 
elements. The system resets itself after 
about a minute. The tweeter (high-end 
speaker) in this two-way system is iden- 
tical to that found in the most exotic 
speakers available to audiophiles today. 
Each speaker measures 11.5" x 7.75” x 
7.5" and is finished in black ash laminate. 
(Mordaunt-Short Ltd., 202-342-0400) 

Almost as impressive is the Interaudio 
by Bose model SA 200, a similar speaker 
system made in Massachusetts. I is larger 
and has a tweeter protection circuit, 
which doesn’t protect the whole system 
This two-way bass reflex system meas- 
ures 9" x 14” x 7.5" and has a walnut 
finish. The speakers list for $289 a pair, 
but you can find them for less. (Bose Cor- 
poration, 617-879-7330) 

The Yamaha NS10 for years now has 
been widely used in mixing studios 
throughout the world. These two-way 
acoustic speakers are extremely natural 
sounding. They measure 15” x 8.5" x 
7.15", have a black wood finish, and can 
usually be found for about $200 a pair. 
(Yamaha International, 714-522-9105) 

The JBL LT-1 mini-loudspeakers, at 
about $200 a pair, originally were de- 
signed as automobile speakers, but they 
have become very popular in high-qual- 
ity installations in homes and restaurants. 
These two-way acoustic suspension 











speakers are very potent (kind of like 
mini—disco speakers) and are often used 
as home recording studio monitors. They 
are very small but pack a wallop. (BL 
Corp., 516-496-3406) 

A speaker | use a lot is the Audio Source 
Ls-One, which costs about $125 a pair. 
They have optional mounting brackets 
that allow you to swivel the speakers to 
almost any angle. The rugged aluminum 
cabinet—also available in a walnut fin- 
ish—can withstand more than average 
abuse, At 7.25" x 4.5” x 4.5", the speak- 
ers are about the size of the JBL LT-1s, 
and they are the least colored—the most 
natural sounding—of the mini-speakers. 
Audio Source also has in its catalog the 
LS-Seven, at about $140 a pair, measur- 
ing 9" x 13.5" x 6.25”. This system han- 
dles more power and has a broader range. 
All Audio Source speakers are of the 
acoustic suspension type. (Audio Source, 
415-574-7585) 

The Frazier 37 is an infinite-baffle type 
designed for mounting in a ceiling or wall. 
I've used the Frazier 37 in installations 
for almost 15 years. It’s a two-way, mul- 
tidirectional system, designed to handle 
about 50 watts of power. The speakers 
sell for about $125 a pair. They're not 
available in most retail outlets—call Fra- 
zier, 516-483-1102, for ordering infor- 
mation. 

ADS 300i speakers, also an infinite- 
baffle type, are smaller and water resist- 
ant, which makes them useful for install- 
ing in bathrooms. They are two-way 
speakers, the tweeter is fuse protected, 
and they sell for less than $200 a pair. 
(ADS, 617-658-5100) 

Speaker systems with self-contained 
amplifiers offer even greater savings. 
Three excellent units are Bose Room- 
mates, Fostex 6301 personal mini-moi 
tors, and Yamaha MS10s. Bose Room- 
mates hook up to personal cassette 
players. The speakers measure 6” x 9” x 
6" and come in a variety of colors. The 
Fostex 6301 personal mini-monitors and 
the Yamaha MS-10s are semi-pro speaker 
monitors. Both have power switches and 
volume controls in the front and standard 
guitar-type plugs in the rear. You can usu- 
ally find them for less than $200 a pair. 
(Fostex, 213-921-1112) 

All these speakers have been tested 
with digital music and have performed 
remarkably well. If you own a digital 
compact disc player or are thinking about 
buying one, you may also want to test 
speakers designed specifically for digital 
music. 

Ifyou already have a stereo system and 
want to improve the low bass sounds, you 
can buy a bass speaker, called a sub- 
woofer, for less than $200. That has be- 
come a popular way of enhancing the 
sound of stereo systems. 

So now when Joe the friendly sales- 
man greets you at your neighborhood 
stereo mart, you'll have some intelligent 
questions to ask him. But don’t get too 
cocky—no salesman likes a customer 
who's better informed than he is. You'll 
get better assistance if you allow him to 
feel he’s helping you. Listen to his sales 
pitches and technical information, but 
remember that the end result is what you 
hear. By all means trust your ears—you're 
the one who's going to be listening to the 
speakers you buy. Ge 
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JUST AN 


AMERICAN BAND 


The Blasters could play 
any bar in the U.S.A.: these roots 
were made for rockin’. 








aybe it was Wednesday night at the Starwood 

in West Hollywood: four songs into the 

second set the Blasters launch into a pile- 
driving jump number, Clarence “Gatemouth” Brown's 
“Rock My Blues Away.” Dave Alvin fires off a 
flamethrower guitar solo, burning up the fretboard with 
a staggering series of scorching licks nicked off 5,283 
screaming sax solos, winding it out tighterandtighter 
until the energy just maxes out and big brother Phil 
Alvin comes back in on vocals like Daddy Rockin’ 
Strong—eyes screwed shut, face split into an ear-to- 
ear grin, head bobbing from side to side—and shouts 
the band down, his features momentarily frozen in pure 
jook rapture. 

Maybe it was Friday night at the Cuckoo's Nest in 
Orange County: the Blasters return for their first encore, 
Jimmie Rodgers’s "Never No More Blues,’” with 
drummer extraordinaire Bill Bateman and steady-drivin’ 
bassman John Bazz whipping the tune’s locomotive 
thythm down the lonesome track. Phil (“The Man of 
1,000 Voices”) breaks into Rodgers’s patented blue 
yodel, leaving the club's surf-rat clientele staring open- 
mouthed in disbelief. 

Maybe it was closing time on Saturday night at the 
Club 88 in West Los Angeles: the Blasters just ease on 
into Sonny Boy Williamson's “Nights by Myself,” with 
Dave's guitar inching along almost imperceptibly behind 
the beat while Phil alternates short bursts of wavery 
harp with appropriately atmospheric, world-weary 
vocals. 

Maybe it was Sunday night at the Whisky a Go Go 
‘on Hollywood's Sunset Strip: playing to a packed house 
of punk rockers cum curiosity seekers just in from the 
suburbs to see Real! Live! Rockabilly!, the Blasters 
powershift out of the Rockin’ R's’ “Crazy Baby” into a 
breakneck version of Roy Orbison’s “Go Go Go,” 
delicately punching the accents so hard and so fast that 
by the time the final notes fade, the entire audience 
slumps en masse as if crowded into an elevator that’s 
just come to a sudden stop. 

Or maybe it was the following Saturday night at the 
Hong Kong Cafe in Chinatown: the crowd is dancing 
in the aisles, just diggin’ it, while Phil’s plaintive vocal 
pleadings (imagine a white Fats Domino) ride the 
positively lilting rhythm of “Marie Marie,” a Dave Alvin 
original and the best Chuck Berry song that Chuck didn’t 
write since Nick Lowe's “I knew the Bride.” 

That was the Blasters five years ago, so you'll forgive 
me my muddled verb tenses. And why not? I’m not 
trying to lay any hipper-than-thou trip on anyone. After 
all, the Blasters still play with the same wild-eyed, 
tongue-hanging-out intensity today. It’s just that a whole 
lotta kool kats sporting pearl-buttoned shirts, toting 
vintage Telecasters, and playing “roots rock” (what else?) 
nowadays were in a synth-pop band two years ago, a 
punk-rock band five years ago, and a disco band three 
years before that. (And if in 10 years any of the Blasters — 
including mad boogie-woogie piano professor Gene 
Taylor, whom | haven't mentioned yet—is playing, say, 
European art-rock, then everybody reading this sentence 
can line up single file and I'll kiss you where it stinks.) 

Point is, roots are something you grow, something 
that takes time to blossom: friends, family, community, 
continuity, From the exact tone of those git-tars to 
apprenticeship at the feet of older stars, when you hang 
around a place long enough, you become part of it. 

“Its like ‘Dark Night,’ ” Dave explains. “People go, 
‘That sounds like Creedence.’ No, man. That 
introductory guitar, that’s Pop Staples. And then when 
I-come in, it’s Slim Harpo. When Fogerty was talkin’ to 
me about that song, he was sayin’ it kinda sounded like 
a slowed-down ‘Green River.’ And | said, ‘Well, “Green 
River” kinda sounds like a sped-up Howlin’ Wolf.’ And 
he just goes, ‘Yeah, well, | guess we listen to a lot of 
the same records.’ That's really what it is. 

“When | met Fogerty,” Dave gushes, “I was so, like, 
goddamn! Here's the guy that for years—at 3 o'clock 
in the morning—you were listening to ‘Lodi’ and all of 
a sudden the world made sense for three minutes, and 
this is the guy responsible, and you try to put that into 
ahandshake .. .” Dave shakes his head. “Fogerty has 














no baggage. He's straight down to earth and he’s 39 
years old and still loves rock ‘n’ roll. That was the biggest 
thrill for me—to meet somebody who was living up to 
what | wanna do, | wanna be like Lightnin’ Hopkins; | 
wanna play when I'm 75 years old. 

“| don’t wanna use that clichéd phrase, ‘for the love 
of it,’ but that’s what it is. Man, when | was 13 years 
old and sittin’ there with Phil and T-Bone Walker and 
Big Joe Turner and one night they're playing to a full 
house at the Ash Grove and the next night they're doin’ 
ajam session in Ingelwood to 12 people, all of a sudden 
you start thinkin’, ‘Well, maybe there's more to this than 
the limousines and the groupies and all that shit.’ ” 

All you folks out there who wear cynicism like a 
cheap suit can st “Well, that’s certainly E-Z for 
Dave to say, considering he’s still working on his first 
blood change,” but—getting up close and personal for 
a paragraph here—I remember the night the Blasters 
showed up on our doorstep—at 3 o'clock in the 
morning—with a glazed Bill Bateman having just taken 
36 stitches in his left hand. (He’d sliced it on the rim of 
his snare drum the first song and finished the rest of the 
hour-long set anyway.) Me and a female friend had just 
stopped in for a nitecap on the way back from a Mink 
DeVille showcase, but Bill’s Levi 501s looked like James 
Dean's after the Porsche crack-up, so | let about a dozen 
people into my apartment and partied until 6 AM. So 
what would you have done? 

By the way, Bill played the next night with his 
drumstick taped to his bandaged hand. Matter of fact, 
the Blasters played five gigs that week and didn’t cancel 
‘one. So what would you have done? 

Speaking of helping hands, you couldn't begin to 
count the number of bands to whom the Blasters have 
given jobs. “The only way Los Lobos got a gig here in 
Hollywood was because they gave us a tape and we 
said, ‘God! You guys live a mile from us! You guys are 
great!’ " enthuses Dave. 

Not to mention the benefit the Blasters put together 
for Big Joe Turner a couple of years back: Big Joe on 
vocals; Gene, Phil, and Bill on their respective axes; 
former Canned Heat member Larry Taylor on upright 
bass; former Blasters hornmen Lee (“Walking With Mr. 
Lee") Allen on tenor and Steve Berlin on baritone; and 
Lee's pal Ike “Dizzy” Williams on trumpet, all sitting 
‘on risers, wearing tuxes, and playing their butts off, 
making for what one aging hipster described as “the 
best R&B show since Fats Domino played the Sayville 
Theatre in London in '68." Giving back what you've 
received, | think it’s called. 

Then there's the countless sociopolitical benefits, such 
as the recent one to aid L.A.’s homeless, where Phil 
showed up in his now-customary tux and sang a 
wrenching “Brother, Can You Spare a Dime.” “| was 
thinking of this one particular guy that | used to play a 
lot of blues with,” says Phil. “He was a hard guy, but 
he was a smart guy, and he was almost like a big brother 
to me. He got sent to Vietnam and he came back and 
he and his wife separated. The last time | saw him he 
was on the street. | saw him down in Long Beach about 
five years ago, | tried to talk to him, and | think | saw 
him in downtown L.A. just recently . . . ” Phil trails off, 
tears in his eyes. 

“Sorry, got a little carried away there." | shrug and 
show Phil my empty hands. He nods sagely and 
continues, “OK, you were asking me about Americana 
and you said you were just gonna throw that one word 
out there like Thelonious Monk. Well, that’s Americana! 
That name makes us think of smells and sounds and 
images reflected in that man’s music. You might think 
of smoky nightclubs and | might think of barbecue on 
a grill, but we'd both be right, ‘cause American music 
a vocabulary of sounds designed to evoke an image, 
general or specific, in its people. | don’t know what 












Opposite page: Down home in Downey, California, 
with the Blasters (John Bazz, Dave Alvin, Bill Bateman, 
Gene Taylor, Phil Alvin). 


Article by Don Waller 


Dave Alvin: “Id like to have a hit 
record because Little Richard had 
‘em, Buddy Holly had ‘em, and Bob 
Dylan had ‘em. You can’t affect 
culture without getting a hit record 
on the radio!” 
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they feel in China when they listen to hot jazz from the 
"20s, but when Americans listen they hear cartoon 
music, ‘cause that’s where you've always heard it, in 
the background of those old cartoons. 

“Or take David Lee Roth’s version of Louis Prima’s 
‘Just a Gigolo,’ which was originally a hit for Bing Crosby 
in a slow, serious version that, man, it'll break your 
heart. That song retains all the power it had in the first 
place; that’s why it’s just as valid today. You know, there 
isn’t one good record made prior to 1920, ‘cause that’s 
when they first started lettin’ hillbillies and black 
women—black men wasn't until five years later—make 
records. Before that all you had was classical music and 
stuff like Rudy Vallee, who was this whole other thing 
compared to Bing Crosby, who had the real American 
Attitude. 

“You know, I've got this transcription of this old radio 
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broadcast that goes [Phil’s voice takes on the faraway 
quality of a vintage 78): ‘Hello, friends. This is Rudy 
Vallee.’ And the horns are going ‘tah-tah-da-da-dah-da 
. Stepping a little bit out of line today and singing a 
le bit of Americana, then he goes into ‘Brother Can 
You Spare a Dime.’ 

“See, they had to call it something else, this people’s 
music. So back then, they called it ‘Americana,’ ‘cause 
it was different from that European music the recording 
industry was putting out. The first record companies 
were furniture dealers. They sold records to rich people, 
who were the only ones who could afford record 
players.” 

People’s music, eh? Spoken like the true son of a 
union leader. “Summers, Dave and | used to go with 
our dad down to Arizona and New Mexico, where he 
was working as an organizer. We'd see people—white 
people—with no teeth, eating wax ‘cause that was all 
they had, and Indians livin’ in mud huts and Chicano 
babies whose bellies went up and down with the price 
of copper. Then we'd go back to Catholic school in 
North Downey, and we were the only kids whose father 
was the employee, not the employer, and right away 
you're made aware that you're somehow different, They 
kinda didn’t know how to take us, especially in history 
class.” Phil chuckles. 

Taking this personal view of history even further, Dave 
says, “To me, the Blasters are going to be around a long 
time, because we've known each other so long—Phil 
and | still get asked, ‘So when did you guys get 
together?’—but the thing | love most about my brother 
is that he loves this music inside and out. It's one of the 
reasons why he's so dogmatic and so. . . ” 

Dave pulls up. “Part of the reason why Hard Line 
took so long is because our mom [Nana, to whom the 
album is dedicated] was dyin’ of cancer. It drove both 
myself and Phil sort of crazy, ‘cause she and our aunts 
used to show up when we were openin’ for X at the 
Whisky a Go Go and there‘d be these kids killin’ each 
other and these three old ladies would be sittin’ there.” 
Dave grins. “This is the album that she never got to 
hear. . . “ Dave starts rambling incoherently. He looks 
pained. 

So how long have you guys been together, Dave? 

It takes a second, but he laughs. “Yeah, OK. Thanks 
for getting me off that subject. But, you know, me and 
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Johnny Doe and Tony Kinman sat down one night and 
started talking about all the bands and personalities that 
have come and gone since X, the Dils, and—later— 
the Blasters, and it’s funny that we're all still here. | 
mean, X’s never had a hit record and they're still here. 
Its hard. But if you love something, you fight for it. I'm 
not sayin’ those other bands didn’t love anything, but 
the song ‘Rock and Roll Will Stand” [on Hard Line| is 
kind of about that: here's these guys and they get their 
shot and whether they have a hit or not they get caught 
up with the bullshit. The Plimsouls are the saddest 
example, ‘cause they were a great goddam band. But 
they'll go down in history for a great single, ‘A Million 
Miles Away.’ That's one of the best songs that ever came 
out of L.A.” 

The ultimate success of the Blasters rests squarely on 
the shoulders of Dave's songwriting talents. I'm surprised 
that no country artists have seen fit to cover some of 
Dave's more honky-tonk flavored material: “Red Rose,” 
“Marie Marie,” “Help You Dream,” to name but one 
from each Blasters LP to date. 

“Ah, they can only hear it on a demo.” Dave's lip 
curls. “If it's done on a record in a rock ‘n’ roll 
arrangement, they don’t even wanna hear about it down 
there [in Nashvillel. I've had about two dozen covers 
of ‘Marie Marie'—all from Europe, ‘cause Shakin’ 
Stevens's version was a hit over there. 

“But my attitude is like, OK, so we appeared on 
American Bandstand. Some people are, like, ‘grrr,’ but 
frig it! Jackie Wilson was on American Bandstand! So 
was Public Image! Lee Allen was on American 
Bandstand when he had ‘Walking With Mr. Lee’! That's 
part of the tradition. I'd like to have a hit record because 
Little Richard had ‘em, Buddy Holly had ‘em, and Bob 
Dylan had ‘em. | know this sounds highfalutin and all 
that, but you can’t affect culture without getting a hit 
record on the radio. 

“When you're playin’ this type of music and you're 
dealin’ with three chords and tryin’ to make those three 
chords mean what they always meant, each song has 
to be really well thought-out if it’s gonna compete with 
Chuck Berry on any sort of level. It's gotta be concise 
and energetic. | think the most important thing for all 
the roots rockers to remember is that you have to make 
this the tradition of its time.” 

These are the guys who turned down the Bus Boys 
part in 48 Hrs. ‘cause Dave didn't think the film’s racial 
humor was such a laff riot. A bad career move? Well, 
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Dave Alvin: “Music like this is not 
dependent on age, looks, or a 
trend. It’s almost as if the roots bands 
are upholding and defending 
the Roosevelt ideals.” 


it didn’t make the Bus Boys stars either. And when the 
Blasters reconsider and sign up for Streets of Fire, what 
happens? The film promptly takes the gas pipe. 

So what've we got? Three rock-solid albums: 1981's 
The Blasters, their party-perfect debut, featuring the 
aforementioned “Marie Marie,” the anthemic “American 
Music,” and the Tex-Mex flavored “Border Radio” as 
well as their almost-hit version of Little Willie John’s 
“Vm Shakin’,” the rockin’ rumba-boogie of “Hollywood 
Bed,” and a lightning-storm interpretation of Sunnyland 
Slim’s “Highway 61” that ranks as one of the best white 
blues performances of the last two decades; 1983's Non 
Fiction, an album so good it took most critics a year to 
decide they liked such socially conscious Dave Alvin 
compositions as the hoedown “Jubilee Train” and the 
lowdown “Boomtown,” even though the LP contained 
the Jerry Lee Lewis-styled “Red Rose,” the Hank 
Williams mind-movie “Long White Cadillac,” and Gene 
Taylor's ivory-tickling workout on Rocket Morgan’s 
bayou thrump-up “Tag Along’; and Hard Line, the band’s 
latest—and some say greatest—set, which in addition 
to the swamp blues “Dark Night,” the barroom shuffle 
“Help You Dream,” and the tongue-in-chic ramalama 
“Rock and Roll Will Stand,” is highlighted by Phil's 
church-on-fire rendition of the gospel standard “Samson 
and Delilah” and lowlighted by the John C, Melonhead- 
penned “Colored Lights.”” 

Sophisticats and sophistikittens alike will demand a 
hand for the band’s fourth LP 1980's limited-release 
indie American Music, which’ along with the original 
versions of several tunes found on the first big-time 
Blasters album sports several too-tuff covers from the 
likes of Bill Haley and the Comets (“Real Rock Drive”), 
Billy Boy Arnold ("I Wish You Would’), the Hollywood 
Flames ("Buzz Buzz Buzz"), and the Rockin’ R's’ "Crazy 
Baby.” Then there’s 1982's criminally underrated live 
EP Over There, 15 high-energy minutes distinguished 
by an apocalyptic throwdown on the Big Joe Turner/ 
Pete Johnson boogie-woogie klassic “Roll 'Em Pete,” 
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and the band’s smoke, baby! cover of Leiber and Stoller’s 
“One Bad Stud" on the Streets of Fire soundtrack disc. 

Not to mention a wide variety of side trips, from 
Dave Alvin, John Doe, and Exene Cervenka’s folk- 
country spinoff the Knitters, whose recent Poor Little 
Critter on the Road LP walks the shadowline between 
precious (the title track) and pathos john Doe singing 
Merle Haggard’s “Silver Wings”), to Phil Alvin's 
upcoming solo effort, which finds the Master Blaster 
fronting such unlikely jive-bombers as the Dirty Dozen 
Brass Band and Sun Ra’s Arkestra (!). And even though 
all Dave does is play a stellar six-string in support, if 
you haven't heard Johnny and Exene duet to the Knitters 
medley of “The Wild Side of Life’/“It Wasn'tGod Who | 
Made Honky-Tonk Angels” on the Radio Tokyo Tapes, 
Volume 3, Jim, you haven't lived. Same goes for the 
crypto-Cajun instrumental “Rockin’ Lafayette” that 
appears on the L.A. Rockabilly anthology as the Red 
Devils featuring Dave Alvin. Dave and drummer Bill 
Bateman, meanwhile, are also part of the underground 








supergroup supporting erstwhile voodoo guru Chris D. 
on the Flesheaters’ A Minute to Pray ... A Second to 
Die long-player, a churnin’ urn of burnin’ fonky groove 
thangs that’re hot enough to cook a Jesuit. 

Ws a track record you'd be proud to tell your 
grandchildren about, a statement Dave Alvin 
wholeheartedly agrees with. “Music like this is not 
dependent on age, looks, or a trend. | did an interview 
with a guy whose theory was that the whole ‘roots-rock 
movement’ was all because of the Reagan administration 
and the so-called conservative shift. “I said, ‘Look, man, 
itdon’t add up.’ ” Dave gestures with his unlit cigarette. 
“Because none of the roots bands are behind him. It's 
almost as if the roots bands are upholding and defending 
the Roosevelt ideals. What parallel does that make? But 
it has crossed my mind that if our song ‘American Music’ 
was on this new album, we'd have the biggest record 
of the year.” 

Ram-BO! Ram-BO! Well, if you asked me | might say 
that the concurrent revival of interest in such regional 
‘American cuisine as Tex-Mex and Cajun-Creole provides 
more food for cultural thought than the current oc- 
cupants of the White House. 

“1 guess that makes Flaco Jimenez and Nathan Abshire 
trendy figures now, doesn’t it?” Dave snarls sweetly. “I 
suppose a lot of it is a rejection of the homogenization 
that’s going on in America. From the little things, like 
the newscaster in Baton Rouge sounding the same as 
the newscaster in Portland, Maine. There's so little 
regionalism, so little ethnicity and cultural divergence 
in this country. Every fuckin’ city looks the same. 

“Don't get me wrong,” Dave cautions. “I love 
America. I've been other places. | like it here. I'd like 
to live the rest of my life here. But | think that if you're 
born in this country, your rights are not just to free 
speech and life, liberty, the pursuit of happiness, and 
good luck if you get cancer, or if you're on the job 
and—because the guy's got a scab shop—the machine 
takes three of your fingers off, too bad, pal. 





“1 think what Bruce Springsteen does is great. But 
there’s no way that I can give $10,000 ‘cause | ain't got 
$10,000 to give, you know? But when they broadcast 
stuff about the homeless in L.A., | don’t think the 
majority of Americans are sayin’, ‘Tough shit. Those 
people are losers,’ If this is supposed to be a humane 
country, then something's gotta be done for those 
people. And I'm not talkin’ about a welfare state either. 
My politics come out of the Jeffersonian tradition.” 

“Lagree with everything my brother says, except that 
part about us not having any money,” exclaims Phil. 
“People are always callin’ us a ‘hard-luck band.’ Do I 
look like I’m havin’ hard luck?” Phil points out the 
window of his apartment. “That's the beach two streets: 
down! The air is clean here. I’ve gotta work on the road, 
but I'm a musician, Of course I’ve gotta work, but | 
play pretty much what | want, and if that’s not successful, 
I don’t know what is.” 

Turning pensive, Phil reflects, “When you first go out 
on the road, it’s like a vacation. Then it become a thing 
of pride; then you wind up in a sort of suspended 
animation; and it becomes that other side. It changes 
you, it really does. It makes you hard, makes it difficult 
for you to form relationships with people, even here in 
town, ‘cause you never see ‘em for long periods of 
time, But that’s how you have to do it. Carl Perkins 
bought his house—not from all those Beatles covers, 
the publisher got all that—but from the road. Van Halen, 
Journey, Black Flag, X, they all make their money off 
of the road.” 

Reliable sources tell us that the Blasters recently 
grossed a hundred grand playing six “Grad Nites” at 
Disneyland. Now that’s Americana. 

‘Why? ‘Cause the Blasters S-W-I-N-G, Daddy-O. They 
swing, they shuffle, they stomp, they stroll, they rock, 
they roll, they . . . shit, you wanna know why the Blasters 
are red hot and blue? I's ‘cause they could play any bar 
in the U.S.A. That's "American Music.” And that—trend 
‘or no trend—is what the Blasters are all about. S 
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Opposite page: Dave Alvin and John Bazz prepare 
for blast-off (far left; piano professor Gene Taylor 
(below). Above: Dave—the nondogmatic one— 
demonstrates Blaster-cize. 


Stereo TV is here. On MTV Cable. On video tape and discs. 
And now over the air. To hear it best, Design Acoustics 
has created new PS*6V Video Speakers. Specially 
designed to complement the very best video monitors 
and receivers. 

PS*6V speakers are efficient, for room-filing sound 
from even small built-in TV amplifiers. Yet they can also 
handle the full power of a 100 watt stereo amplifier. 

Unlike ordinary speakers, PS*6V speakers are 
internally shielded. You can place them right next to any 
TV set or monitor without magnetic distortion of the 
color or picture. 

PS+6V speakers employ the unique Design Acoustics 
Point Source Technology™ to create the ideal stereo 
image for every listener by minimizing the speaker front 
surface and reducing acoustic diffraction of the sound. 

PS*6V speakers sound great. With deep bass from the 
Jong-throw 6" woofer, and smooth peak-free response 
from the 34” soft-dome tweeter. Whether you're into 
music videos, classical concerts, movies, or just plain TV, 
everything sounds cleaner, clearer, richer with Design 
Acoustics PS*6V speakers. 

Write today for a list of dealers and literature on the 
innovative speakers from Design Acoustics. Hear proof 
that there's far more to TV than meets the eye, 


‘An Audio-Technica Company 
1225 Commerce Drive, Stow, Ohio 44224 
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Why 

JOU 
PEOPLE 
WEAR 
BACK 


Article by Glenn O’Brien 


Baby's back dressed in black 
Silver buckles all down her back 
Hi-ho daddy-o 
She broke the needle and she 
can't sew... 
—Rufus Thomas, Walking the Dog 



































ids! You can’t live with ‘em . . . 

and you can’t shoot ‘em. What the 

heck’s the matter with kids today? 
They look weird. 

‘As somebody smart once said, “No 
wonder all the boys are fucking each 
other. All the girls are wearing combat 
boots and have shaved heads.” 

When we were kids we looked weird, 
but at least you could tell what we 
were trying to look like or be analogous 
to. Hippies looked like 19th-century 
fur trappers or maybe 6th-century serfs. 
‘A good Visigoth plunderer look was 
really effective, especially if you owned 
a VW van. When we were kids, we 
had roots. Points of reference. 

Even punk rockers were 
understandable. Their idea of attra 
was based on repulsion. A = Z. Like 
the mud people of New Guinea. 

But kids today, man 

Today you can say to a kid, “Hey 
kid, your girlfriend wears army boots,” 
and he might just nod and say, “So?” 

Kids today wear all black. They wear 
big sturdy shoes. They have bleached 
blond(e) hair—with either dark roots or 
dark sides or no sides. If they are 
natural blondes, they dye in black roots. 

lon’t have a tan. 





If they go out in the sun, they wear 
#15 sunscreen and keep their shirts on. 
If they get a tan by accident, they 
wear white makeup. 

Kids today look like a death cult. 


They look like they go to Transylvania 
Tech. 

They look like Hare Krishnas who. 
dropped out and went over to the 
competition: the Hare Karis. 

They're not blatantly alienating, like 
punks. You only wonder what they're 
trying to prove if you study them, like if 
‘one sits across from you on the subway. 
They're not atavistic like hippies. They 
look like they might be clean. Or dirty. 
They're not natty like beatniks or dread 
like rastas. They're not wild like zoot-suit 
pachucos. They’re not like any bohemian 
fashion minority before them. 

They look menacing but almost 
practical. 

They look unkempt but totally 
deliberate. 

They look alienated but conformist. 

They look like night people, 

They look like they want to be 
attractive but felt they had to start from 
scratch. 

Kids in black look like they're in 
uniform, 

The ugly kids don’t look quite so ugly 
when they wear all black. The good- 
looking kids don’t look quite so good. 
You think, “What's a good-looking 
kid like that doing in all black?” Black is 
a leveler. It’s more than democratic. 

Black is obvious. 

I's making a fashion statement that 
forgot what it was about. 

Kids in black look like Hasidic Jews 
from space. Or Amish from the future. 
Depending on their coloring. 

What do these kids in all black want? 





If this enveloping 
blackness is a fashion 
statement—a sartorial 

anarchist manifesto—then 
why is it so practical? 


What, if anything, do they have in 
common with the MIBs—the Men 
in Black who harass UFO contactees? 

And if this enveloping blackness 
is a fashion statement—a sartorial 
anarchist manifesto—then why is it so 
practical? 

Black is ultimately practical. 

Black is right for any occasion. You 
can wear it to a Black Flag concert or to. 
a funeral or to a wedding. You can 
wear it to a black-tie affair if you have a 
tie. 

In black you'll never clash with your 
date—especially if your date wears 
all black too—in which case you'll 
match. 

If you go out in a group, you'll match 
the whole group—making it hard for 
anyone to tell which one is your date or 
how many of you there are all together. 
If everyone is in black, you may be 
able to get nine into a nightclub for the 
price of eight. 

If you're all in black and one of you 
commits a crime, what are they going 
to do, arrest the whole lot of you? 

If its night, you are much harder to 
shoot at in all black. 

In black you can blend in with a nun. 

You'll really stand out on the tennis 
court, 

In black you can say you are 








protesting amerika’s capitalist pig scene 
and its bourgeois decadence. Or you 
can say you are into basic black because 
it's so classic. 

You can tell people you are wearing 
a Vietcong uniform. 

You can say you're wearing black 
until they've accounted for all the MIAs. 

In black you can look like a priest 
to anyone looking at your feet and legs 
in a pay toilet—they'll never suspect 
you of shooting up or jacking off. 

You can tell people you're collecting 
solar heat. 

But that’s all window dressing! 

What's really revolutionary about 
wearing all black is the economics of it. 

All black is the Bauhaus movement 
of fashion: the cheapest, simplest, most 
all-purpose thing as the most desirable 
thing. 

If it’s black, you have to get real close 
to tell if it’s an $800 Steven Sprouse or 
an $8 Woolworth’s. 

Black is cheap. If everything you 
own is black (or even if you have some 
white stuff), everything goes with 
everything. 

If you have a hole in something black, 
nobody notices if what you're wearing 
underneath is black. 

Black clothes are easily maintained. 
You hardly ever have to wash them. 

If you can tell they're dirty, they are 
really dirty. 

If an article of clothing has outlived 
its usefulness, when it’s time to throw it 
out, think: What if | just dyed it black? 

Black is the easiest. The easiest is 
beautiful. Therefore. 

If you can wear only one color this 
year . . . make it no color. Make it 
black. 

Hey, it’s either that or olive drab. @ 














There's only one thing that 
tastes more like a fat, juicy peach 
than Original Peachtree” Schnapps. 


Original 
PEACHTREE 


DEKUYPER’ ORIGINAL PEACHTREE"S 


Deku root, John Det BA Wau 











BEYOND CONVENTIONAL AMPLIFICATION 


ONKYO’S NEW REAL PHASE TECHNOLOGY 


Today’s speakers, with their multiple driver construction and 
complex crossovers, differ electrically from the simple 
resistive load used by amplifier designers to simulate the 
loudspeaker load. The actual load that is “seen” by the 
amplifier causes severe phase shift between the voltage and 
current sent to the speakers. This causes an audible loss of 
sonic clarity and dynamics. 


Onkyo’s Real Phase Technology uses not one, but two 
power transformers to correct this problem. A large high 
capacity primary transformer together with a special 





In-Phase secondary transformer prevents this phase shift, 
providing increased power output into the loudspeaker load 
as the music demands it. The result is clean, dramatic 
dynamics; musical peaks are reproduced with stunning 
clarity. 

Now, the dynamic range of the music can be fully realized. 
For complete information on the Onkyo Real Phase story, 
see your Onkyo dealer or write to Onkyo directly. 

Shown is our new A-8067 Integra amplifier, with Real Phase 
Technology and our exclusive Dual Recording Selector. 


Artistryin Sound 


ONKYO 


200 Williams Drive, Ramsey, N.J.07446 





